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Pit a single monthly issue of 

Proceedings against the month’s output 

of the other electronics publications. 

Despite the evidence of their bulk, 

Proceedings is the heavyweight. 

That’s because 68,400 electronics 

engineers (ABC) throw their weight 

solidly behind Proceedings of the IRE. 

No other technical publication in the electronics 

field can claim anything like this circulation! 

Proceedings readership is forging ahead so fast that 

circulation figures get outdated almost before they’re audited. 

As of June 30, 1960, Proceedings had 25% more readers than the next 

publication, that sells at less than ¥2 the price. Other major electronics 
publications are even farther behind. 

Examine the meaningful part of it: Proceedings isn’t being given 

away; isn’t being sold through deals and special offers; Proceedings is being 

bought, at the highest price any publisher has dared ask. This is reader 


acceptance that can be transferred to your ads. _ ii 
eOS0icyn § 8 *, 


For rate card, and copy of Fosdick readership survey, write or call today: 


Proceedings of the IRE 
72 West 45th Street « New York 36 e MU 2-6606 
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PORTRAIT OF A BUYER WITHDRAWING HIS VALUABLES 


He plays it safe. Maybe you should, too! Because 
sources are worth more than money sometimes. Which 
explains why Thomas Publishing has such a good thing 
going—buyers of industrial equipment know Thomas 


as their best source of product information. 


They use the four fat volumes of Thomas Register 
because they know it’s the most complete industrial 
directory there is. TR weighs nearly as much as the 
young man in the picture—TR, 48 lbs., buyer, 97 Ibs. 
But he lugs TR around anyhow because he knows that 
25,000 other buyers use it too, and this gives him moral 
support. 


Buyers also check the Thomas product information 


newspaper which comes out every month, Industrial 


Equipment News. IEN enlists their ardent readership, 
81,000 strong, because it tells all about what’s new— 
even uses cutaways and how-it-works drawings to put 
the facts across. 


Bring your industrial promotions full circle—from 
first announcement to final sale. Advertise in IEN and 


TR. Both are published by Thomas, product information 
headquarters for the men who buy. 


THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Product Information Headquarters 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Phone: OXford 5-O500 
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Modernizing 


is the Trend in the Cement Industry 
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TOTAL CONSTRUCTION |i— Y An Outstanding Example of Latest Design 


1920-1961 
BILUONS OF DOLLARS 


Outlays for New Construction in 1961 expected to reach a Record 


$57.3 billion, according to Department of Commerce. 


f - $20.0 billion more for maintenance 


1920 925 1935 
(1920 61! Dato from Department ~ s 








om MO $77.0 billion total construction outlay 





To meet this demand for Cement, 
the Industry must Increase Production 


The Annual Cement Mills Section of Pit and Quarry’s July Issue will be 

devoted to articles describing advanced methods of production, control, 

technology, and overall operation. Each year since 1928 readers through- 

out the industry have welcomed this editorial contribution as the most 
pit ®ng quarry interesting and helpful information available on current problems. 


Equipment advertisements of leading manufacturers are also a most 
important feature of the Cement Mills Section. They are a source of 
much desired information by management officials throughout the 
industry. 





33rd Annual 


This Special Section of the July Pit and Quarry will be bound sepa- 
rately and distributed to a selected list of key executives in all known 
plants in the United States, Canada, Mexico and South America, who 
also receive Pit and Quarry. 

Charges for space will be Pit and Quarry card rates plus $45 a page, 
$40 for 24 or 4 page, and $35 for 4 page. 


@ PIT and QUARRY 


ey 431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 














PIT AND QUARRY . PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PURCHASING GUIDE ° MODERN CONCRETE ° CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 
EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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shop talk... 


Gg@y How many times have you 
heard a salesman say: “I can’t fig- 
ure it out. I thought sure I had the 
order. Then at the last minute, he 
turned me down and bought from 
the competition.” ? 

This is a problem that concerns 
not only the salesman, but everyone 
in marketing: Why does an indus- 
trial buyer pick one supplier over 
another? 

We think we have some answers 
to the problem in the article begin- 
ning on page 33. 

In that article, management/mar- 
keting consultant Bertrand Klass 
discloses the results of a survey that 
explored all sides of the problem. 
Some of the findings are not star- 
tling or new, but they add up to a 
sensible means of evaluating the 
whole marketing program. 


gy Among the most coveted ad- 
vertising awards are those given 
annually by the Associated Business 
Publications. And _ invariably it 
turns out that the award winners 
have valuable lessons for other in- 
dustrial advertisers. 

We have seven such “lessons” in 
a special section beginning on page 
36. These are articles by the seven 
top winners in the ABP’s industrial, 
professional and institutional adver- 
tising competition classification. 
You'll find information in these 
articles, not specifically on how to 
win an advertising award, but on 
how to produce advertising that ac- 
complishes definite marketing ob- 
jectives. 


dgy For many industrial com- 
panies, new products are a vital fac- 
tor in increasing sales and profits. 
But each new product brings a new 
set of problems for the industrial 
sales manager and his department 
to solve. The feature beginning on 
page 44 tells how industrial sales 
managers go about solving these 
problems. 


In this “Industrial Sales Execu- 
tives Forum,” six sales managers 
tell their role in the development of 
new products . . and the approaches 
they take in selling them once they 
are developed. Here’s vital reading 
for every industrial sales manager 
—and for the advertising and pro- 
motion men who must help pave 
the way for sales of the new prod- 
ucts. 


Gey In this issue we wind up the 
“IM Encyclopedia of Marketing” 
series on industrial sales training. 
The fourth and final article, which 
begins on page 73, tells how to 
capitalize fully on a sales training 
program after the salesman has 
completed the course. 

We are reprinting this entire 
series in a booklet which will be 
available soon from our reprint edi- 
tor at $1 a copy. 


G@y Next month you'll receive a 
“new” IM. We're changing things 
completely—new cover design, 
more dramatic layouts, new type- 
faces, new arrangement of articles 
and departments. The IM redesign 
is the result of more than a year of 
discussions and six months of hard 
work on the part of the IM staff and 
graphic design consultant Burton 
Cherry. The aim: to make the book 
easier and more interesting for you 
to read. 

Incidentally, while the big rede- 
sign will take place next month, 
we've already made one change in 
this issue. We’ve streamlined and 
simplified the advertising volume 
figures (p. 124) to more effectively 
utilize all available space. 


yy Edi lors 


Complete table of contents. ..pages4&5 





WHAT DO 
DOCTORS 


RECOMMEND 


FOR MEDIA 
MIGRAIN... 


IN THE BIG PLANT 
MAINTENANCE MARKET? 


3 out of 4 
recommend the 
ingredients in 


Maintenance 
and plant 


Operation 


as the FASTEST 
medication for 
UES 


The ingredients of IM& PO 
are absorbed by 72,000 
Buyers in over 45,000 
plants. IM & PO’s easy-to- 
take editorial content 
assures you of readership. 
For FAST ACTION on your 
advertising, take space in 
IM&PO... it gets into 
your blood! 


AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 1, Penna. 
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TABLE OF 


Why industrial buyers buy — or don’t buy ....... 


Here are the results of an extensive study of industrial company ex- 
ecutives aimed at learning who makes the industrial buying decision, 
and how such factors as advertising, salesmanship, delivery and serv- 
ice affect the decision Bertrand Klass 


How seven of the best campaigns of '60 got that way .... 


The men responsible for the top industrial campaigns among the ABP 


award winners give the inside stories of their winning campaigns. 


>» American Sealants does big ad job in small space .... 
Robert E. Carroll, Jr. 


>» How Hammermill stands out in a tough field ........ 
H. B. Wilson 


> Why 3M ads really stop ’em ..........0 eee eevee 
M. A. Nelson 
>» Long range ‘image’ program pays off for Knox Glass 

Walter M. Furlow 


> Reed Roller Bit ads boost sales in falling market .... 
W. E. Scarborough 


> BFG staves off competition with lovable ads ....... 
G. A. Mentzer 


> Effective ad theme promotes Kraft’s diverse products 
Tom Hough 


The sales department's role in developing new products ... . 


The industrial sales department should take a big part in suggesting, 
screening and introducing new products, say six industrial sales ex- 
ecutives. They spell how they do it in this ‘Industrial Sales Executives 
Forum” feature. 


Versatile catalog promotes 3 processes to 6 markets ...... 


Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co., which uses three distinct proc- 
esses to form metal components for a wide variety of industries, has 
brought out a 24-page catalog that thoroughly covers all three proc- 
esses and the markets they serve. Here’s how the catalog was de- 
veloped and produced. Charles Heiser 


Analyzing the ‘millionaire’ business paper advertisers ..... 


On the tenth anniversary of the Associated Business Publications’ an 
nual tabulation of business paper ad expenditures, IM presents this 
analysis of the past decade’s big ad spenders, plus the complete list 
of advertisers who invested $175,000 or more in business publica- 


tions last year. Lawrence Steinberg 


How to get out from under that towering stack of reading . . 


Most marketing executives scarcely can find time to keep up with 
their strictly-business reading—let alone set aside extra hours for 
reading that will build their store of general information. This article 
will help solve the problem by showing how to read more—and more 
profitably. Fred DeArmond 
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How they sold the ad program to management at Koppers . . 


Many industrial ad managers don’t have time to do a good job of 
‘selling the boss’ on advertising. Here’s one who took the time—and 


did an excellent job of it. Robert A. Smith 


A basic guide to industrial sales training—part 4 ... 


This final installment of the “IM Encyclopedia of Marketing’ series on 
industrial sales training discusses follow-up sales training and the 


control tools available to marketing management. Robert A. Gopel 


Why and how Alcoa switched to concentrated advertising. . . 


Aluminum Co. of America has changed its advertising concept radical- 
ly. In this article, the top Alcoa adman tells how today’s marketing 
conditions led to the change, and just what the change means. 

Jay M. Sharp 


Are marketing executives stifling product research? ...... 


Many basic researchers employed by industrial companies claim that 
marketing executives are ‘‘over-directing’’ research efforts. Here’s the 


scientists’ side of the story. Bud Reese 


Has the U.S. economy got middle-age spread? .......... 


The Kennedy administration apparently feels that our economy is too 
lethargic. It aims to correct this fault, principally by taking action to 
stimulate capital goods buying. Here’s an analysis of the situation. 

Stanley E. Cohen 


How should ‘corporate’ advertising be charged? .......... 


This ‘Problems in Industrial Marketing” feature digs into the question 
of whether “corporate” or “‘institutional’’ advertising campaigns should 
be charged to the corporation or split up among the operating divi- 
sions. 


Construction field offers lesson in industrial advertising ... . 


The very best industrial advertising is in the construction field, say 
the Copy Chasers. In this article, they tell and show why they have 
come to this conclusion. 
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Advertising volume in business News of industrial marketing 
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AIA News 


Copy chasers 
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Editorially speaking Problems in industrial marketing 
IM reprints available Sales promotion ideas 
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Sid Bernstein says 


Industrial shows 

Letters to the editor 
Marketing aids Top management forum 
Marketing milestones Washington report 


Meeting dates Which ad attracted more readers 
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WHAT DO 
5 NEW YORK 
DOCTORS 


RECOMMEND.. 


*, for Tired 
Distribution 











Probably the He 
Journal of Neuropsychiatry 
But then again, what do fi 
New York doctors kno 
about the Anatomy of the IN 
DUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTO 
When you advertise 


Industrial ; 
Distributor) 
News : 





. »- YOU become the docto 
,..and you don't have t 
worry about losing patienc 
.++. One good ad gets 
“reflex”’ action. ge 


You don't have to be an 
ophthalmologist to open the 
eyes of Industrial Distribu- 
tors reached by our circula- 
tion of 25,000 .. . one ad 
in INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBU- 
TOR NEWS will do it for you. 
For complete relief, take 
one every issue. 


AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 1, Penna. 
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in manufacturing 


the VITAL BUYING INFLUENCE is... 


ThE 


ENGINEERING 
FUNCTION 
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Your prime market is... 
THE ENGINEERING FUNCTION! 


AMONG METALWORKING MAGAZINES there’s much talk today of ‘‘the buying team’’— 
made up of members of corporate management, engineering, plant-production and pur- 
chasing. But wherever such a ‘“‘team”’ does exist, it’s a provable fact that the vital buying 
influence, in the vast majority of manufacturing product purchases, is THE ENGINEERING 
FUNCTION. All that’s necessary to bear this out is to examine the responsibilities of this 
function. It’s engineering that must... 
plan the processes of manufacturing, specify the machines and tools and integrate 
the facilities for efficient production « estimate expenditures, recommend replace- 
ment of equipment ¢ and continually strive to improve output until unit cost is at a 
minimum and quality at its highest. 


Thus, it’s clear that the man who performs these functions is the vital buying influence in 
manufacturing! 








2 Your prime prospect is... 
« the tool and manufacturing engineer! 


THE VITAL BUYING INFLUENCE you must reach is the tool and manufacturing engineer. 
This term is not a title; it’s descriptive of a function, the engineering function. The tool and 
manufacturing engineer is a member of a highly skilled profession, specializing in the effi- 
cient manufacturing of goods of all kinds. He and his colleagues are men of many titles. 
He may be a company president, works manager, chief tool engineer or process engineer. 
Or he may bear one of scores of other titles. 


His work involves the use of all types of machine tools, presses, automation equipment, jigs 
and fixtures and other manufacturing devices. He’s constantly faced with the necessity of 
making important decisions. He must decide to buy, scrap, substitute, revise, modify or 
recommend the tools of manufacturing. His decisions must be based on solid information, 
on facts. 


He and more than 40,000 others of his profession find such solid facts in their own maga- 
zine—THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER! 











The one best way to reach him is... 
through his own professional magazine! 


THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER magazine is written solely for the engineer 
who creates new methods, specifies new equipment and coordinates manufacturing 
processes. 

Continuing surveys of readership assure that the magazine adheres to its prime editorial 
objective, which is that of keeping readers abreast of manufacturing advances and trends— 
and thus not only help them solve their day-to-day problems but assist them in their long- 
range planning. 

As a result, THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER enjoys remarkably high reader- 
ship and an exceptional 86 per cent renewal rate! 

This high readership assures your advertising far more than usual consideration. Like the 
magazine’s editorial content, your product story is read by more than 40,000 engineers 
who are constantly seeking ways to cut costs and increase manufacturing efficiency—the 


men who comprise industry’s vital buying influence! 
the tool and 


manufacturing 
engineer @& = 
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Published by American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers * 10700 Puritan Ave. * Detroit 38, Mich. 
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MASTER PANEL BOARD controlling grinding of 5,000 tons of ore daily is a key nerve center in 


“Its Almost Impossible to Measure 


“Constant technological change makes mining a big 


market for controls,” reports John A. Robinson, Market 
Sales Manager, Metal Producing Industries, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Philadelphia. 


“Within the past 10 years, the international metal and nonmetallic mining indus- 
try has seen greater technological progress than in the previous 50 years combined. 
This is a fast-moving industry .. . covers the mining and processing of 104 
different minerals the world over. A significant trend to increased automation in 
mineral processing is developing an urgent need for highly sensitive, automatic 
controls and truly efficient processing machinery to handle millions of tons of ore 
yearly. 

“In the U.S. alone, the industry is currently spending some $1.5 billion each year 
for capital equipment and operating supplies. For us, and for many other equip- 
ment manufacturers, too, this makes mining a big market... one with a tremend- 
ous potential.” 
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the highly automated mill at International Nickel’s new $185 million Thompson Manitoba project. 


Mining's Sales Opportunities’ 


A Dual Selling Job: With mining’s long-range ex- 
pansion keyed to greater efficiencies, you have two 
selling jobs—at corporate headquarters and at 
mine locations. For even in the big purchasing 
decisions made at headquarters, the opinions of 
operating management responsible for profitable 
use of the equipment carry considerable weight. 
That’s why advertising in ENGINEERING. & 
MINING JOURNAL does a big job...helps you 
reach all major buying influences. E&MJ gives 
you almost 2 to 1 paid coverage of the top man- 
agement group over the next publication, plus the 
largest paid circulation in every area of the U.S., 
Canada and abroad where American equipment is 
bought and used. 

Stimulate Buying Action: Throughout mining, 
there’s an urgent need for information. Key men 
have to keep abreast of what’s going on. That’s 


why they look to E&MJ, and why the magazine’s 
staff of nine full-time editors travel some 90,000 
miles each year to give subscribers first-hand 
reports. 

This high readership gives you an ideal vehicle 
for your advertising ...a place where it is likely 
to be seen and acted on. If you would like to know 
what kind of buying action E&MJ readers take, 
ask your E&MJ representative to show you ver- 
batim comments on recent advertising. 

Mining is a BIG, dynamic market—one where 
new selling opportunities appear almost daily as 
change and technological advance create new prob- 
lems and new needs. To find out more on how to 
influence sales to mining, contact your E&MJ 
representative for an E&MJ Fact File and Mar- 
keting Guide, or write to: Manager of Research, 
McGraw-Hill Mining Publications. 


Serving the Mining Industries *@: ENGINEERING AN) 
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Chilton’s Wez® In action... 


HOW 

ONE COMPANY 
UNCOVERED 

158 PROSPECTS 
AND 13 

NEW CUSTOMERS 


IN ONE STATE 


Strong Steel Foundry Co., in Buffalo, 
N.Y., had an idea there were many 
prospects for steel castings in its area 
which salesmen had not uncovered. 


The company sought the help of 
Chilton’s Marketing Assistance Pro- 
gram (M-A-P). The Iron Age Master 
List of Metalworking Plants pin- 
pointed 280 prospect companies in 
the SIC groups where 85% of the 
company’s sales were concentrated, 
within just one of its eight sales 
territories. 


Out of 280 cold calls on these com- 
panies, 158 live prospects were dis- 
covered. Within one year, 36 sent in 
inquiries and 13 new accounts were 
opened. 


To uncover the same number of live 
prospects without the help of M-A-P, 
Strong Steel Foundry Co. estimates 
it would have had to make about 
600 cold calls. M-A-P clearly saved 
the company several thousand dollars 
and a lot of time and trouble. 


Have you investigated what M-A-P 
can do for your company or client? 
Contact the Chilton publication cov- 
ering your market. 


Crhaiton 


COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


NB 


Department Store Economist « The Iron Age « Hardware Age 
The Spectator ¢ Motor Age « Automotive Industries « Boot 
and Shoe Recorder « Commercial Car Journal e Distribution 
Age e Butane-Propane News e Electronic Industries 
Aircraft & Missiles « Hardware World e¢ Optical Journal 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone e Food Enginoering S Marine 
Products « Gas « Product Design & Dev 
Technical and Educational Books e Chilton. eal Services 
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to plumbing-heating- 
cooling contractors with 
a diversity of interests: 


its 1: -as that 


99 


EDWARD V. DOSTAL 
Executive Secretary 

Better Heating-Cooling 
Council of Wisconsin. 


Chicago Better Heating- 
Cooling Council. 
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build business 


when Domestic Engineering told the Milwaukee Hydronic 


Heating success story... the industry 


read it avidly... and 


the enthusiastic response is still coming in! 


One of the standout success stories of 1960 in the 
plumbing-heating industry is undoubtedly that of 
a dynamic group of some 65 contractors, whole- 
salers and manufacturers, banded together just 
two years earlier to form the Wisconsin Better 
Heating-Cooling Council. 

Their dramatic “hydronic heating comeback” 
story in capsule form: share of home market in 
1958 . . . 6%; in 1959 . . . 12%; in 1960 . . . 20%; 
estimated share in 1961 . . . 30%! 

- Exclusively reported in detail in a 10-page 
feature article in Domestic Engineering, the 
Milwaukee hydronics story attracted widespread 
attention throughout the industry. The outstand- 
ing success of the Milwaukee promotions led to 
Executive Secretary Ed Dostal’s appointment to 


the same key post in the Chicago BHC group, now 
hip-deep in an equally massive hydronics buildup. 
Similar programs are being developed in other 
cities throughout the U. S. An industry is on 
the move. 

Ideas are the wellspring of profit for p-h-c 
contractors. Many of these contractors tell us that 
Domestic Engineering is an important factor in 
their success . . . thanks to its unparalleled “idea 
atmosphere.” 

Small wonder why these DE readers reserve 
choice reading time every month for the p-h-c 
publication that’s so strong on ideas. Small won- 
der, too, why 3 out of 4 advertisers to these 
contractors choose Domestic Engineering to get 
their product messages read. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


OMESTIC © @ 


idea book for idea-minded contractors 


the 


NGINEERING 


1801 


PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, 


ILLINOIS 
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MANUFACTURING PLANT 



































HEADQUARTER'S OFFICE 





R & D CENTER 


TODAY, FOOD ENGINEERING announces an unprece- 


ee . J al . . ge * 
dented “firs in the food field... offers vou a coverage 


of 19.145 identified buying units. Right now, with eir- 
culation at an all-time high... over 39.000... FE's total 


worldwide coverage includes 21.315 identified buying 


units. No other food industry publication we know. of 


‘ran make this claim. nor match these figures... indeed. 
none is apparently aware of the dollar-importance lo 
you by location of and circulation to buying units. 


U.S.. Possessions and Canada 














Read how FE’s new BUYING UNIT 


concept gives you so much more 


In the food industry, buyers are not found in plants exclusively. 


. 
{ . e 
| for your advertising dollar... 


Every day important buying decisions are being made at independ- 


ently located Headquarters Offices and R & D Centers. 

, Ask your salesmen. They'll tell you that often the men who 
specify and decide at these other buying units have more influence 
individually than hundreds of men at plant locations. 

' So, a simple, realistic definition of a buying unit is “a place 
where buying is done.” And because FOOD Engineering, uniquely, 
follows the chain of command in this industry, wherever these 
| critical money decisions are made ...who is in a more reliable 
position to identify these buying units, and deliver them to you. 
Specifically: 

FOOD Engineering delivers buyers in 18,000-plus food 
manufacturing plants—each an identified buying unit—in 
the U.S., Canada, and U.S. Possessions. 

FOOD Engineering delivers buyers in more than 1,000 
| important-to-you Headquarters Offices and R & D Centers— 
each an identified buying unit—and with tremendous pur- 
chasing power. 

FOOD Engineering delivers a domestic total of 19,145 
buying units...and all significant management levels of 
decision in them. 

This one and only magazine “For Better Management in Manu- 
facturing”’ reaches and is read by the General Manager of a branch 
dairy plant in Knoxville, Tenn. ...by the Director of Research 
of a huge canner and packer at a West Coast R & D Center .. . by 
a Senior Vice-President of a fast-growing multi-food manufacturer 
in a Headquarters Office in New England. Three classic examples 
out of thousands in our circulation files. Come to Philadelphia 
sometime, and see for yourself. 

With its present circulation at an all time high of 39,000, FOOD 
Engineering already gives you the lowest cost per thousand—$17.94 
—in this field. Translate this in terms of 19,145 identified buying 
units ... and here is so much more for your food industry advertis- 
ing dollar than ever available before. And could it come at a better 
time . . . when the boss is watching budgets like a bird dog? 

For all the facts, interpreted as they affect you, and your prod- 
uct, and your 1961 sales objectives . . . call your FE representative 


right away. 


mele)e 


ENGINEERING 


mie] am =1-hac-1am \A-Uar-Cel-taal-van Miami di-alent-Coadeialare, 
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WEBCOR, INC. 


5610 W. BLOOMINGDALE AVE., CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
Telephone TUxedo 9-8500 


April 10, 1961 


Mr. Larry Huckle 

The Wall Street Journal 
711 West Monroe 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Huckle: 


We ran a full-page ad in 
The Wall Street Journal. 
Response was one of the 
most tremendous things 
that ever happened to our 


company. 

As you know, this ad intro- 
duced a new product, the 
Microcorder Transistor Tape 
Recorder. It was actually the 
first of three ads. The other 
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two were in other publica- 
tions...and were just hitting 
the market when The Wall 
Street Journal ad was bring- 
ing us sO much business 
we were completely sold 
out and had to go on an 
allocation basis. 

On the basis of dealer 
listings, we opened many new 
dealers. Even though a request 
for more information was 
buried in the copy, we received 
about 30 inquiries a day, the 
majority from professional 
people, executives and corpo- 


rations. A total of more than 
400 inquiries were received. 
Needless to say, The Wall 
Street Journal ad paid for itself. 

The Wall Street Journal 
did more for the Webcor 
image in one ad than the 
total balance of our cam- 


Paign. You may be certain we will 

call on The Wall Street Journal again 

to help us sell merchandise. There 

is no doubt about it—it performs. 
Thank you. 


Very truly yours, 
WEBCOR, Inc. 
George R. Simkowski 
Marketing Manager 


The ‘Most Responsive One” is... 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at: 


New York, Washington, D.C. and Chicopee Falls, Mass. «Chicago and Cleveland 
Dallas + San Francisco 


.-.and big, new Riverside (Calif.) plant now under way. 








highest readership 














“BUYING-SAY” 


CONSULTING 
MECHANICAL 
and 
ARCHITECTS’ CONTRACTORS’ 
ENGINEERS ENGINEERS ENGINEERS 
(BPA Audit Group 1) (BPA Audit Group 2) (BPA Audit Groups 3, 4, 5, 6) 


OEM 
MANUFACTURERS’ MISCELLANEOUS 
ENGINEERS (BPA Audit Group 7b, 8, 9, 10) 
(BPA Audit Group 7a) 


TOTAL 


19,084 


(November 1960) 


Only ACH&V delivers total coverage 
of all design/specifying authorities 


To effectively sell in the large and medium-size building 
market ...a multi-billion dollar market for makers of air 
conditioning, heating, ventilating, piping, plumbing and 
related products... you must address your message to 
these five well-defined, and BPA-audited, buying authority 
groups. 


ACH&V delivers the most complete coverage within these 
groups—the design/specifying authorities—the “buying- 
say”’ of the industry. 





&> 


BPA 
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HOLDING 
POWER 


What does it take to hold a reader’s 
enthusiasm? From issue to issue? 
From front to back? It takes news, 
yes. But it takes a lot more. Solid 
information that helps him do his 
job better...helps him move ahead 
.-- serves him as a continuing text- 
book. That’s why PURCHASING 
Magazine is written to fully cover 
these 11 essential areas: Products 
and processes, economic trends, 
news highlights, purchase law, in- 
ventory control, supplier relations, 
standardization, price forecasting, 
value analysis, linear programming, 
and materials management. No 
other purchasing publication 
comes close to this kind of editorial 
thoroughness...or reader holding 
power. Proof? Our average Starch 
scores of advertisements vary only 
1.9% from front to back. That's 
holding power working for you. 


PURCHASING 


MAGAZINE 


Sells the man who buys 


A Conover-Mast publication © 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 








advertising 
on target 


It’s a lot easier, we’ve found, to plan and create 
advertising that Azts the mark than advertising 
which doesn’t. 

We suppose it’s for the same reason that a target 
with a bullseye is easier to hit than one without. 

Oversimplification? Possibly —fundamentals 
have a way of being oversimplified. Unfortunately, 
they also have a way of getting overlooked. 

Take away the bullseye and you may miss the 
target entirely. The alternative is to call out the 
shotguns—hoping that in the scatter of buckshot 
vou will somehow manage to hit, however ineffec- 
tively, a potential customer. 

Advertising in this sense only wastes money— 
unless, of course, you really don’t know where 
your markets are or what your products can do. 

Not only is this kind of advertising wasteful but 
it’s practically impossible to do well. The reasons 
are obvious: no direction, no apparent purpose, 
no conviction. 

This gets to be pretty hard on the agency—par- 
ticularly if they’ve tried to correct the situation. 
It’s also hard on the advertising manager who may 
be approving the advertising more out of despera- 
tion—or sympathy—when he knows he really 
ought to be turning it down. 

But it’s toughest of all on the client who has a per- 
fect right to expect... and get... more for his money. 

The problem is: how do you go about putting 
bullseyes into advertising targets ? 

The answer is fundamental (again that word). 
Basically, it is a matter of getting all the marketing 
facts you need to set up realistic, attainable adver- 
tising objectives which are related to your over-all 
marketing plan. 

















It is only on a solid basis of facts that client and 
agency can agree on those objectives at which all ad- 
vertising and sales promotion will be aimed. It is 
only on the basis of these facts that truly resultful 
campaign ideas and effective copy can be developed. 

This basic, logical approach is not an exclusive 
one. It is, unfortunately, more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. 

At Marsteller-Rickard, we are pleased to say, it is 
... fundamental to our method of account handling. 


areleller Lickard, 
(Gebhardt and Keed, Ine: 


ma OVE eH TT ts tn G 


NEW YORK * PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO * TORONTO 


AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS © BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES Nc 


MARKETING COUNSEL © MARSTELLER RESEARCH NC 
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TECHNOLOGY 
IS YOUR KEY T0 


ELECTRICAL- 


MARKE | S a ae 


Science 
Principles 
+ 
Engineering 
Practice 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION © 205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Mi Every time a new product is spawned, a new market is opened up for the 
materials, components or systems designed into that product. It’s your 
O.E.M. Market...all there is to it! The vital target for your selling, then, is 
the engineer who puts technology to work —the ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY reader 


— your customer. 


By serving the total technical needs of its field, ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY has 


become the work tool of design engineering. The magazine’s award-winning 





insert series on “Science and Engineering” provides the scientific principles 
that underlie new product design. This is combined with factual details — in 
depth — on how these principles are applied to today’s advanced engineering. 
That’s the concept in a nutshell — Scientific Principles plus Engineering Prac- 
tice — technical publishing’s only systematic and practical approach to updat- 
ing engineering knowledge. 

In the face of more magazines now competing for the engineer’s reading 
time — ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY is establishing all time highs in reader re- 
sponse and devotion. Sparked solely by the usefulness of the magazine itself 


— engineer demand for the publication has increased circulation by more than 


24% in 2 years despite the most stringent reader qualification standards. 


Values created for the reader become a final benefit to the advertiser. 


PRODUCTS DEVELOPED BY OUR READERS .. . YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Baseball-sized memory drum that stores 


Portable radio teleprinter engineered by 
358,000 bits of information has been an- i 


New ‘‘teachable’”’ robot developed by Consoli- 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp. receives mes- 


dated Controls Corp. is designed to handle repet- 
itive routines in production operations. 
“‘Unimate’’, as the device is known, has a ‘‘brain”’ 
which remembers 200 sequential commands. The 
robot can be re-taught different jobs, eliminating 
a costly obsolescence factor in product change- 
overs. 


nounced by Sperry Gyroscope. The devel- 
opment will aid space exploration by 
making it possible for an airborne com- 
puter to perform reliably for years. It 
may also be applied to guided missiles 
and aircraft systems. 


sages within a 20 mile radius. The 11 
pound transistorized unit was developed 
for military use, but has commercial 
potential. It can be converted to oper- 
ate from an automobile battery, permit- 
ting use by deliverymen, salesmen, etc. 
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Space this size in “U.S.News & World Report” 
produced 30,228 orders last year! 





More and more national advertisers are discovering the 
ability of “U.S.News & World Report” to out-perform and 
out-produce other magazines—especially those advertisers 
who are in a position to measure relative response. 

A good example is the little coupon—4%” by 2% ”—that 
appears in every issue to attract readers who buy newsstand 
copies or those who may have seen a subscriber’s copy at 
a friend’s home. 

Last year 30,228 of these coupons were mailed in to 
“U.S.News & World Report”. This means 30,228 orders 
for new subscriptions. 

This productive, low-cost source of new subscription or- 
ders tells much about the value of “U.S.News & World Re- 
port” as an advertising medium for every advertiser with 
something to say or sell to America’s high-income people 
of importance. 


Thorough readership. This small bottom-of-page space 
more than pays its way week after week. 

Responsive readership. Readers of “U.S.News & World 
Report” act on what they read. 


Voluntary circulation methods. It is generally agreed that 
the more voluntarily a magazine is purchased, the more re- 
sultful its advertising. “U.S.News & World Report” employs 
no door-to-door salesmen, no sponsored sales, no premiums, 
no gimmicks. The magazine—its important and essential 
news content—sells itself: “Recommendation of a friend” is 
the answer most often given when new subscribers are asked 
why they first subscribed. 

Only “U.S.News & World Report” devotes its entire con- 
tent to the important news of national and international 
affairs, and publishes more pages of such news than any 
other news magazine. 

Alongside such vital, meaningful and (for the intelligent 
and responsible people) such exciting reading, advertising 
messages have their best opportunity to be read, to be acted 
on, to help shape buying decisions. That’s a major reason 
why more and more national advertisers are spearheading 
their campaigns in “U.S.News & World Report” and con- 
sider it— 


- the me most ee magazine of all 





_ 





U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 





$15.) () Remittance enclosed. [_] Bill me. 


Nome 


Circulation Department, 435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio * 


Please enter my subscription to ‘‘U. S$. News & World Report’ 
for one year. (U. S:, its possessions, Canada and Mexico, $7; 
other countries $9; air speeded subscription to Europe only, 


To the left is the advertisement 
our headline is talking about. Inci- 
dentally, you’re welcome to use the 
subscription coupon in it right now 
for yourself—or for someone in your 
organization, perhaps, whose impor- 





Address 


tance and responsibility warrant de- 
cision-making use of “U.S.News & 





World Report” for the next 52 
wee 








U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


Now more than 1,200,000 net paid circulation 


For case histories of advertising results in your field or your markets, contact your advertising agency or our advertising sales office, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Other advertising sales offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London. 
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.. . the dealer-contractors who really 
count in Warm Air Heating, Air 
Conditioning, Sheet Metal Contracting, 
Ventilation and Dust Removal? 














It’s an established fact that 75 to 80% of 
the total volume is done by 20 to 25% of the 
dealer-contractors. 








And it’s also undisputed that these KEY factors, 

your best prospects, are delivered to you in the 

greatest number by AMERICAN Artisan, the book 

that provides the only fully paid (ABC) circulation 

in its field. Write today for complete market and media 
data. Keeney Pusiisninc Co., 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2. 
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taking a head-by-head count of 


The metalworking buying power you want to 
reach is in a constant state of flux. Men who 
had the say yesterday may not be the ones to 
see today ...and tomorrow the picture will 
change again. 


Keeping track of these changes is easy in small 
plants—those with fewer than 100 employees. 
MACHINERY uses direct correspondence, phone 
calls and Western Union to do this part 
of the job. 


\ Pa eee But it’s quite a different story in 
ae diet se oes MATER wich charg Se petcton and eginwering emcee ' larger plants with ‘“‘buying teams’’ of 
Facer ines Fig et Ne me ee ioe el HEB as many as 20 or 30 men. Keeping 


(a) The eames ant vitles of 
oy ren 














jon te any eh 


aE es track of changes in these plants re- 
om“ i quires more than conventional meth- 
ods. It takes an on-the-spot, head- 

by-head count. 

















And that is what MACHINERY provides. 











Typical reports submitted by MACHINERY’S 
field men. Note how new names are added and 
how older ones are double-checked for correct- 
ness of title and possession of buying power. 7 
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ON THE MOVE 


metalworking buying power 


MACHINERY keeps field men on the move pin- 
pointing the buying authorities in the larger, 
more important plants. These men from MA- 
CHINERY have nothing to sell. Consequently, 
they can open doors closed to many. 


The confidential reports these men file reveal 
the current live buying power of the industry — 
and these are the men who get MACHINERY 
every month. The result—MACHINERY’S cov- 
erage of volume-buying and specifying author- 
ities is second to none in the metalworking 
industry. 


PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
93 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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Why we're staying out of certain nightclubs 


The other day, we got a sour note from the leader 
of an all-girl band. 


She was complaining about the fact that we re- 
fused her request for a Business Week subscription. 


It’s our policy, you see, to solicit subscriptions only 
from management men. We love music, but we 
don’t feel that lady musicians (or others outside 
the management sphere) would be in tune with 
Business Week’s contents. 


If you were an editor, you could see how much 


better an editing job you could do with an audi- 
ence so well-defined. 


If you were an advertiser, you could see how much 
better a selling job you could do with an audience 
composed of so many decision-making executives. 


We trust this satisfies our musician friends. Our 
wife is getting bored, cha cha cha. l eiaian 
You advertise in Business Week a 
when you want to influence 


management men. 


BUSINESS WEEK, A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
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Marketing milestones 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


BLOOD FROM TURNIPS 


Variety of Industrial Goods Fit 
into $30 Billion Health Market 


Disproving the “no blood from 
turnips” cliche, U.S. oil companies 
are getting more and more petro- 
leum from “exhausted” wells. Use 
of water or chemicals to loosen 
petroleum trapped underground 
after “normal” flow stops (called 
secondary recovery) produced 47 
million barrels of crude in 1950. 
Last year nearly 300 million barrels 
were produced. 


i, 
Ye 


“Probably the fastest growing market in busi- 
ness today,” is the way president Thomas G. Mur- 
dough of the American Hospital Supply Corpora- 
tion described the nation’s health market. 

He was talking about a market made up by the 
nation’s hospitals, sanatoria, medical “centers,” 
dental laboratories, and many other service estab- 
lishments in business to keep Americans healthy. 
It’s a sizable market right now, judging from the 
fact that Americans are presently reported to be 
spending some $30 billion annually keeping fit or 
getting cured. 
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CLOSED CIRCUIT TV IN SCHOOLS 


Hospitals at the core . . There are some 7,000 
hospitals in the country. They comprise the larg- 
est single segment of the health market and are 
expected to spend about $10 billion this year. 
Hospitals fall into one of three general cate- 
gories: non-profit voluntary; government; and, 
private hospitals run for profit. Supported by con- 
tributions and patients’ fees, the non-profit vol- 
untary hospitals are growing fastest, accounting 


Nearly one-third of new high 
schools being started this year—ex- 
cluding those in large metropolitan 
areas—will have equipment for 
closed circuit tv, according to a 
survey report published last month. 


11/7 
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FOOD PACK BREAK-THROUGH 


A Jacksonville, Fla., company has 
been granted a patent for a new 
pressure container for non-refrig- 
erated storage of milk, orange juice, 
and other liquid food concentrates. 
The patented propel-pack is ex- 
pected to double the $750 million 
market in aerosols in five years. 


ROCKET ENGINE GRANT 


A $100,000 contract has been 
awarded United Aircraft Corp. Re- 
search Laboratories by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration for a study on ion rocket 
engines. The study involves pay- 
loads, trajectories, engine operat- 
ing times, and combination ion- 
chemical engines. The study relates 
to use of ion engines for Mars, Ve- 
nus, and Jupiter orbital missions. 


at present for about 68% of all admissions. 

Government hospitals account for approximate- 
ly 65% of all beds, but for only about 25% of all 
admissions, because most of their patients are long 
term. Private hospitals operated for profit repre- 
sent 15% of the total hospital population, account 
for 3% of the total beds and about 7% of all ad- 
missions—and are shrinking in number. 

Hospitals with more than 300 beds represent 
about 14% of the total number, but have nearly 
two-thirds of all beds. In addition, there are some 
4,000 convalescent and nursing homes with a com- 
bined bed total of about 200,000. Added to this are 
another 200,000 beds distributed among infirmaries 
in schools, orphanages, prisons, homes for the 
aged, and similar institutional establishments. 


Rising research . . Technology is continuing to 
register an increasingly strong impact on the 
medical profession but, according to informed 
sources, not fast enough to satisfy many physi- 
cians. 

“Medical engineering” is a term slowly coming 
into wider use in the health field. It refers to the 
application of engineering sciences to the de- 
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SURGICAL ADHESIVE 


Japanese surgeons at Tokyo Uni- 
versity’s Medical school have suc- 
cessfully used an American syn- 
thetic resin adhesive (Eastman 
910), normally used in electrical 
work, to close in two minutes an 
incision made in an appendix op- 
eration. Other applications are an- 
ticipated, possibly affecting some 
present medical techniques and 
equipment. 


SQUARE LIGHT BULBS 


General Electric and Westing- 
house both have demonstrated pro- 
totypes of “square” fluorescent 
bulbs. Both companies are reported 
to be in final stages of working out 
tricky production problems. The 
square bulbs are aimed at lighting 
applications previously barred to 
fluorescents because of space limit- 
ations. 


HYBRID PLASTIC 


A blend of two resins used in or- 
dinary plastic is reported by Olin 
Mathieson to result in a %-in. 
sheet capable of stopping a 30-cali- 
ber bullet fired at 5 ft. to 20 ft. 
away. Not yet ready for commercial 
usage, applications being consid- 
ered include body armor for sol- 
diers, bodies for cars and trucks, 
fittings for cast pipe, protection for 
storage tanks, and soles for shoes. 


COPPER MARKET PUSH 


Nearly $200,000 to sponsor new 
research projects to develop new 
or improved uses for copper have 
been pledged by Copper Products 
Development Assn. Battelle Insti- 
tute will do the work. 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


lopment of medical equipment—such as _ heart- 
lung machines—which may result in changed or 
improved medical practices and capabilities. 

Engineering of this type still largely represents 
merely an extension of a company’s basic indus- 
trial technology into the field of medicine. The 
extension usually takes place only after other 
market potentials have been thoroughly developed 
to the saturation point. The reason is that the 
medical market currently requires more variety 
than volume, and R&D outlays or production ex- 
penditures require a volume market. 

However, medical engineering is on the up- 
swing—both within the medical profession and 
external to the field. For example, Mayo clinic 
has an engineering section which consists of four 
electrical and three mechanical engineers. Its 
purpose is to devise equipment or instruments 
needed or wanted by physicians seeking a better 
way to solve a particular health problem. 

At Fort Totten, N.Y., the armed services have 
set up a medical equipment section. Its mission is 
to convert military needs into “hardware”—new 
instruments, new equipment, improved perform- 
ance of existing equipment, etc. 

Medical journals are devoting more attention 
these days to medical needs which can be solved 
by medical engineers. The journals have com- 
mented, for example, on the still-untapped medi- 
cal uses of computers. They have also discussed 
new materials—which could be used to fabricate 
artificial organs which would replace defective 
human organs, miniaturized electronics, etc. 


New companies in the market. . To beef up 
sales, some major manufacturers have been buy- 
ing companies in the health field, and adding 
special lines for the medical market. 

Early this year Brunswick Corp., for example, 
bought a company which manufactures suture 
needles. Last year Brunswick bought the coun- 
try’s second largest distributor-manufacturer of 
medical equipment and supplies. In like vein, 
the Simmons Co., bed manufacturer, bought a 
company which makes wheel stretchers and an- 
other which makes sterilizing equipment. 

Regardless of future fluctuations in the econ- 
omy, companies now interested in the health mar- 
ket foresee nothing but expansion in the years 
ahead with one of the major companies now in 
the field expecting the market’s annual growth 
rate to continue at close to 20%. 
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New products that may affect your markets in the ’60’s 


Hundreds of new and improved products are introduced each month of the i —— 
year. Their impact on industrial marketing is vital. Some of them may even Industrial : | 
compete for your own markets in the next few years. Equipment ) —— 

ews aware He SE 


Onegmal Repecte: ot kal Rite in teropmens Por Motevats 


It is significant that most new and improved products are first introduced 
and promoted regularly in Industrial Equipment News. Why? Because IEN 
is considered a vital communications tool in a total marketing program. 
It’s helpful in protecting present markets and searching out new ones. 
Why? Because IEN calls on 81,000 important buyers and specifiers in all 
industries each month. These IEN readers are constantly looking for 
product information. And that’s precisely what IEN gives 
them... just when they are looking to buy. 
Get the full details on IEN. Send for our new Market Data 
File. It’s yours free. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS| 


Thomas Publishing Co., @ Product Information Headquarters @ 461 Eighth Ave., N.Y. I, N.Y. 














J 
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What factors affect 
industrial buying decisions? 


Why does an industrial buyer purchase from one company and not 
from another? How do product quality, delivery, price, salesman- 


ship, service and advertising affect the buying decision? Here are 


some answers. . 


By Bertrand Klass, Ph.D. @ Executive Vice-President 
Forbes Marketing Research, New York 


Ggy Industrial purchasers buy—or don’t buy— 
from a particular supplier for many reasons. But 
when it comes right down to it, the most im- 
portant reasons are buyers’ attitudes toward, or 
image of your product quality, delivery, price and 
salesmen. 

These not-too-surprising findings were turned 
up in a personal interview survey of 300 execu- 
tives in 208 industrial companies across the coun- 
try. In total, the findings provide a clear insight 
into the major factors that affect an industrial 
sale—and into the weight of each factor. Here’s 
what we learned. 


Purchasing patterns and decisions . . Indus- 
trial purchasing decisions are influenced by many 


people who can be “typed” or characterized as 
follows: 


@ The contributors—foremen, supervisors, sales 
managers, advertising and promotional personnel. 


e The participants—engineers, research and de- 
velopment personnel, product advisors, chemists. 


© The responsibles—members of purchasing de- 
partments, purchasing agents, etc. 


@ The directors—directors of purchasing, plant 
managers, company executives. 


There is rarely one person who is the only or 
key person influencing the selection of a supplier. 
The person or persons who are most important 
will depend upon such factors as the nature of 
the product being ordered; the amount of the 
product required; and company policies. Thus, it 
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is of first order importance for a supplier to be- 
come as familiar as possible with each of its cus- 
tomer and potential customer operations in order 
to pinpoint the influentials and to establish the 
role each assumes in the decision-making proc- 
ess. 

What makes these people buy? Here are some 
of the general factors: 


@ While a substantial number of respondents 
(56%) admit that their companies have policies 
of dividing purchases among approved suppliers, 
40% state that no such policy exists. 


® More than half (53%) of all respondents state 
that “trade practices” influence their choices of 
suppliers. 


© Forty per cent of all respondents indicate that 
“top management” plays a role in purchasing 
decisions. 


@ The reasons most often offered for thinking of 
a company first among all potential supplier com- 
panies were: (1) past performance history; (2) 
personal contact; (3) high caliber of management; 
(4) a current supplier. Also mentioned often as 
a reason for thinking of a supplier was “large 
size of the company.” 


® When buyers decrease or discontinue purchas- 
ing from a supplier, the most frequent reason is 
because of changes in product needs and specifica- 
tions. However, “high prices’ and “quality de- 
ficiencies” also play a role. The information col- 
lected suggests, however, that the sales efforts of 
competitive suppliers also account for a buyer 
decreasing or discontinuing purchases from an 
existing supplier. 


e There is a substantial amount of disagreement 
with statements implying that “all suppliers are 
alike.” The implication here is clear. Sustained 
and directed efforts on the part of suppliers to 
strengthen or change their “image” 
pected to yield fruitful results. 


can be ex- 


What buyers expect from suppliers . . Prior 
to asking our respondents to rate competitive 
suppliers, we asked them to tell us the relative 
importance of 24 factors that logically could in- 
fluence their purchasing decisions. These factors 
were grouped into categories entitled “product 
factors,” “marketing factors,” “technical factors,” 
“personal selling factors,” and “general factors.” 

Our findings indicate that in the “product fac- 
tors” category, “maintaining quality” is rated 
most important. 

In the “marketing factors” category, “on time 
delivery” and “price” are considered to be sub- 
stantially more important than “a broad product 
line,” “advertising and promotion,” or 
“studying our customers’ needs and making sug- 
gestions for improvement.” 

In the “technical factors” category, the spread 


sales 
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among all factors is relatively small, but the item 
appearing at the top of the list is “providing a 
wide range of technical services for our com- 
pany.” 

In our “personal selling factors” category, all 
aspects of personal contact of buyer and seller 
are of vital importance. The range between items 
with the lowest and highest scores was quite 
small. 

In our “general factors” category, a supplier’s 
past history is of prime importance and respond- 
ents also are very much interested in a supplier’s 
management. 

Over-all, the considerations which are rated as 
being most important to buyers (i.e., where their 
expectations are highest) include: 


e Maintaining quality consistent with specifica- 
tions. 


© On time delivery performance. 


e An honest and sincere attitude on the part of 
salesmen. 


e@ Price. 


® Keeping the buyer informed about new prod- 
ucts and product developments. 


© Effective handling of requests for samples and 
information. 


What buyers want from salesmen. . There is 
a substantial amount of agreement among re- 
spondents that a good salesman is: (1) one who is 
thoroughly informed about his products and his 
company; (2) one who has a good technical back- 
ground and grasp or knowledge of production 
problems; (3) one who is well-versed in his cus- 
tomer’s needs and business requirements; and 
(4) one whose personality characteristics meet 
the buyers’ ideas concerning the attributes of an 
efficient salesman. 

The factors which respondents choose as being 


About the author 
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the most important, second in importance, and 
third in importance in dealing with salesmen and 
technical representatives are: 


e “Keeps promises.” 


e “Gives prompt attention to handling requests 
for samples and information.” 


e “Provides information about new products and 
product development.” 


A total of 68.3% of all respondents expressed 
a personal distaste for the practice of salesman 
rotation. In explaining their negative reaction to 
rotation, buyers noted that it disrupts rapport, 
which takes time to establish, and that they are 
placed in a position of having to re-educate (and 
evaluate) the new salesmen. 


Technical services . . Generally speaking, re- 
spondents merely want their suppliers and poten- 
tial suppliers to keep them fully informed of the 
technical services they provide. This includes in- 
formation as to the type of literature available 
on the supplier’s products, and information which 
might be of value to a user in his own operations 
and concerning his own products. Buyers of some 
products, however, specifically require lab facil- 
ities and a willingness to run tests. 

Analysis of the data collected concerning tech- 
nical services highlights the necessity first of pro- 
viding complete technical product application data 
on the performance of products. However, it is 
clear that buyers tend to judge technical services 
in terms of their scope and completeness rather 
than in terms of any one activity. 


Reactions to advertising . . A large majority of 
our respondents (over 75%) rated industrial ad- 
vertising in their respective areas as being either 
excellent or good. Only 18% rated it as being fair 
or poor. The major criticisms voiced about ad- 
vertising were stated in such terms as “unimpres- 
sive,” “doesn’t influence important decisions,” or 
“it’s unnecessary.” 

Even the critics of advertising do not feel that 
it should be discontinued. Rather, they want to 
see improvements. The nature of all the com- 
ments suggested that the most effective ads will 
be those that not only present facts and technical 
information but also take into account creative 
considerations, such as originality and eye appeal. 


Implications . . From the point of view of prac- 
tical application, a good many of our findings 
implicitly suggest programs of action, which, if 
not already implemented, might be considered to 
strengthen a company’s image among customers 
or potential customers. 

For example, in view of the extent to which a 
variety of people play a role in influencing pur- 
chasing decisions, and since “allocations,” “trade 
relations,” and “top management” also all in- 
fluence such decisions, it follows that “top man- 


‘There is rarely one person who is 


the only or key person influencing 


the selection of an industrial prod- 


uct supplier.’ 





agement” sales contacts on the part of supplier 
companies should yield positive results. In other 
words, if a key or important sale is under con- 
sideration by a potential customer, the sales 
presentation should be made by a high level ex- 
ecutive of the supplier company in addition to 
contact by the assigned salesman. 

Similarly, in terms of long-range sales plan- 
ning, executives of supplier companies should 
make it a point to call upon potential customers 
periodically to demonstrate their company’s will- 
ingness and capability of being of service. 

Our findings also emphasize the importance of 
properly selecting and training salesmen. It will 
be recalled that all “personal selling factors” were 
rated as being very important to buyers. Time and 
again, buyers mentioned “an honest and sincere 
attitude” on the part of salesmen as being of im- 
portance to them. 

Concerning technical services, it is clear that 
a seemingly contradictory situation exists. On the 
one hand, buyers seem to ask for nothing more 
than for information about the technical services 
that a supplier has to offer and for detailed in- 
formation about a supplier’s products. On the 
other hand, when rating the efficiency of technical 
services, all buyers demonstrate a tendency to 
think most highly of the organization that gives 
them “everything.” Thus, a flexible technical 
service program, capable of satisfying varied cus- 
tomer needs, seems most likely to elicit favorable 
results. It is important to inform customers and 
potential customers of the scope of technical serv- 
ices that are available to them. Of course, “follow- 
through capability” is fundamental to success. 

The problem of communicating “capabilities” 
leads directly to the subject of advertising. We 
have shown that advertising is judged in a favor- 
able light by most industrial customers and poten- 
tial customers. The importance of advertising to 
communicate company capabilities, in terms of 
describing its existing products, technical serv- 
ices, basic research operations and new product 
developments, should not be underestimated. 
Equally important is the fact that industrial buy- 
ers are also human beings, and they are influenced 
by color, design, and emotional appeals. In general, 
a continuous advertising program, designed to 
communicate meaningful information in an in- 
teresting and appealing manner can be expected 
to yield positive results. « 
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SEVEN TOP 
AD AWARD 
WINNERS 
TELL HOW 
THEY WON 


® On these pages seven of the 
best business paper ad cam- 
paigns of 1960 are discussed 
by the men responsible for 
them. They are the first- 
place winners in the Asso=- 
ciated Business Publications' 
19th annual competition 

for advertising in 
industrial, professional 

and institutional 
publications. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO 
FEEL IMPORTANT 
SE LANNE 


Does big job 


By Robert E. Carroll, Jr. @ Manager, Market 
Development 
American Sealants Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Gey The factors which helped American Sealants 
Co., win in the ABP competition were probably: 
(1) simple and direct advertisements; (2) repeti- 
tion of brief messages with many insertions; (3) 
offer of free sample; and (4) the revolutionary 
nature of the product itself. 

“Loctite” sealant is a new liquid resin which 
automatically hardens into a tough plastic bond 
when confined between closely-fitting metal parts. 
Applied to ordinary nuts and bolts it locks them 
so securely that no amount of vibration can shake 
them loose and yet they can be removed with 
ordinary tools. With bearings it is used as a 
liquid shim to restore the fit to worn housings 
and shafts. As a sealant it prevents leakage in 
high pressure gas and hydraulic lines. Described 
by one user as “a maintenance man’s dream,” the 
broad uses of the product undoubtedly influenced 
the success of the ad program. 

In developing the campaign to market Loctite 
during 1960, the following objectives were estab- 
lished: (1) promote maintenance applications to a 
broad market; (2) produce inquiries at low cost 
for distributors to follow up; (3) produce names 
of prospects in the maintenance field; (4) provide 
samples for trial application, and (5) build a 
strong image of Loctite as an easy-to-use mainte- 


Stands out 


By H. B. Wilson @ Director 
Advertising & Sales Promotion 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


Gg@y The manufacturer of fine printing papers has 
an advantage over most other industrial advertis- 
ers: Not only can the printed word be used to ex- 
toll the features of the product, but through the 
use of advertising inserts, an actual sample of the 
paper can be placed in a reader’s hands. 

Within the paper industry, however, competi- 


Spectacular . . Hammermill’s winner, in basic materials 
category, were sparkling full color inserts. Ads ran in 12 
publications in advertising and printing fields. 











in small space ane 


loose studs 











nance tool for solving problems, saving money. 

The program was prepared under the direction \ 
of Joseph I. George, Marketing V-P of Wilson, A “nut and bolt” type fit is all that is 
Haight & Welch, Hartford. A series of 1/9th-page rte crn Sona pobesnen faye 
ads in black and white were created for: Buyers To-the-point . . developing after stud is in place, eliminates 
Purchasing Digest, Electrical Equipment, Indus- Straightfor ward peselag ener oe 
trial Equipment News and Industrial Maintenance user-benefit ads tapping—drill clean through . . . Loctite 
& Plant Operation won for American RN ee, 

r Sealants in soy EA angen 5 Eyer 

In each of the ads a simple line drawing was iiliatiaiiin an “4 
used to establish the points that Loctite is a nappies cate- LOCTITE. 
liquid, is easy to dispense and is applied to nuts, gory of ABP pe mrecuaaaad 

ERICAN SEALANTS COMPANY 

bolts, screws, studs or bearings. competition. North Mountain Road, Hartford 11, Connecticut 

The dominant images in each ad were the line 
drawing showing the product in action and the 
product logo. Headlines built around common 
problems were used to grab the attention of main- 
tenance men. Some of these were: “Eliminate most often mentioned. Thus, most of the 53 dis- 
loose studs with Loctite sealant,” “One drop of tributor respondents were enthusiastic about the 
LOCTITE and a set screw stays put,” “Stop break- campaign and the product. 
downs due to loose nuts and bolts with LoctrTE” Many other lasting results of the program can 
and “Loose-fitting end-bell bearings easily re- be mentioned. First, the company has achieved a 
paired with LoctrTE sealant.” strong position with distributors because of the 

Although the full results of the program can excellent support given them in selling the prod- 
never be measured, the guides to accomplishment uct. Distributors were quick to turn the product 
were found in the facts that: (1) we received into a “door-opener,” and many used the short, 
over 3,000 inquiries; (2) the average cost per in- easy-to-read advertisements as sales material. 
quiry was just under $2; (3) maintenance kit Secondly, Loctite has achieved a reputation among 
sales and distributor sales in 1960 were up more maintenance people as a problem-solving ma- 
than 50% over 1959, and (4) when surveyed, dis- terial. Finally, the campaign has served as guide 
tributors reported conversions of inquiries into to ways which can be used to open other markets 
customers between 10% and 40%, with 20% being for the product. a 


® that will enable it to perform “as advertised.” But, 
tou h field the prospect’s main concern is: “What will it do 
34 for me?” This philosophy served as the guide in 

the creation of our campaign. 

The basic strategy of the campaign was worked 
tion today is exceptionally keen. Most mills now out by our advertising agency (Batten, Barton, 
recognize the tremendous value of using colorful Durstine & Osborn, Cleveland) and the members 
advertising inserts to promote the acceptance and of our own advertising department. Since we were 
sale of printing papers for product folders, cata- primarily interested in carrying the Hammermill 
logs, booklets, annual reports, envelope stuffers story to anyone who directly or indirectly in- 
and thousands of other printed pieces. fluences the purchase of printing papers, a thor- 

How then does one paper mill hope to get the ough analysis was made of all publications serving 
jump on competition? How can one expect to ob- readers in the advertising and printing industries. 
tain a larger share of the market for fine printing Twelve publications were finally selected. 
papers? We also determined the number of inserts our 

For years Hammermill has adhered to the budget would permit, and the grades of paper to 
basic sales philosophy that a prospect is more be featured. Insertion dates were agreed upon. 
interested in what the product will do for him No selection was made of the individual ad sub- 
than he is in the claims for the product. jects, however. Each insert was treated individual- 

Naturally, the product must possess the features ly. By not selecting subjects in advance, the 
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agency was permitted ample time to seek out the 
best possible illustrations and color transparencies, 
in terms of attracting maximum attention and 
demonstrating some feature of the paper. 

So far as the actual production of the inserts 
was concerned, no attempt was made to “stack 
the deck,” by using special paper or special print- 
ing “tricks.” Paper for every Hammermill insert 
is taken from a regular production run. The 
weights used are the same as those recommended 
and used for any similar commercial jobs. 

The printing also is on a strictly commercial 


3M ads 
really 


stop ‘em 


ar. we 
FULL TIME TRAFFIC CONTROL 


» 


Stop! . . You should see this in color. Stop sign is actual 
piece of red ‘’Scotchlite’’ reflective sheeting applied to 
ad insert. Ads like this won for 3M the top award in 
construction materials and basic structural materials 
category. 
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basis, with all details of placing and handling the 
jobs left entirely up to the advertising agency. 
The results have been most gratifying. We were 
able to attain our primary objective with a sub- 
stantial increase in the sale of printing papers. 
All other indications are that this campaign is 
building preference for Hammermill printing 
papers. Where readership ratings were available, 
the inserts scored exceptionally well. Numerous 
unsolicited comments from distributors and cus- 
tomers—as well as requests for reprints—also at- 
test to the success of the 1960 campaign. * 


By M. A. Nelson @ Advertising Supervisor 
Reflective Products Div. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Gey How do you present a product story to a 
prospective customer who is not and never will 
be an expert in the job your product is designed 
to fill? That was our advertising problem, and 
this is the story of how we set about solving it. 

The Reflective Products Div. of the 3M com- 
pany manufactures a variety of products for a 
variety of markets. Two separate sales forces sell 
these products—one to governmental accounts, the 
other to commercial accounts. 

The campaign that won our ABP award was 
planned to support the sale of two products, 
“Scotchlite” reflective sheeting and “Scotchcal” 
fluorescent film to state and local government 
officials for the manufacture of traffic signs. It 
was further designed to sell our products to both 
professional and non-professional purchasers of 
traffic materials, 

“Scotchlite” has been used for over 20 years on 
traffic control signs in every state in the country. 
Many cities and counties, too, use this unique 
material to guide travelers and promote safety on 
their roads and streets. 

All state highway departments employ pro- 
fessional traffic engineers whose job it is to pro- 
duce an efficient flow of traffic on highways 
through the use of signs and other tools. Most 
large cities and countries have the services of a 
traffic engineer as well. These men, as profes- 
sionals, are aware of our products as a result of 
their experience with them over the years. But 
in many cases these men command little purchas- 
ing power. Budgets for highways, roads, and 
streets are often controlled by mayors, managers, 
highway commissioners, safety directors and other 
elected or appointed personnel. These, are the 
men we had to reach. And we had to tell our 
story so it will be understood by them as non- 
professionals. We had to condition these men so 
they could act from some experience—when the 
time came for them to act on recommendations 





of their professional traffic counsel. 

To accomplish this conditioning we embarked 
on a program in 1960 of four-color, two-page in- 
serts featuring a typical traffic situation, Into this 
situation we introduced an actual miniature of 
“Scotchlite” reflective sheeting mounted to the 
insert. The miniature, we believed, would help 
the non-professional better understand our prod- 
uct and its features. It also provided a demon- 
stration piece for the prospect and told him how 
to view it in order to achieve the effect of night- 
time performance. 

The second page of the insert recapped, with 
pictures and captions, the benefits of modern re- 
flective traffic control. 

The campaign was carried in Better Roads, 
Mayor and Manager, Street Engineering, and 
Traffic Engineering. 

The insert on “Scotchcal” flourescent film had 
essentially the same assignment, but with one 
additional task: sell both the professional and 
non-professional on a new application for a new 
product. 

This product, an adhesive backed plastic film 


with a fluorescent coating, is difficult to describe 
without a sample; so again we used a miniature 
sign mounted to the insert to do the job. 

These ads as well as the rest of our insert pro- 
gram for 1960 were highly successful. Customer 
feedback was gratifying, and our salesmen have 
told us that this campaign hit closer to home for 
them than any we had run before. Reprints made 
effective sales demonstration tools for our men 
and tied their calls in with what was a well- 
remembered advertising program. 

We believe this to be one of the most effective 
campaigns we have conducted in the governmental 
area and are happy it was selected as an award 
winner. 

Robert Mitchell and Stuart Almleaf at Erwin 
Wasey, Ruthrauff, & Ryan provided the copy and 
art direction as well as the ideas which made this 
program good enough to continue. And, we are 
doing just that. Our first sample insert for 1961 
has recently hit the street for what we hope will 
be an even better attempt at selling modern, full 
time, traffic control materials to all levels of gov- 
ernment. 


program pays off 
for Knox Glass 


By Walter M. Furlow @ Marketing Counsellor 
Knox Glass, Knox, Pa. 


dey The Knox Glass 1960 ad campaign which 
won a top ABP award is an integral and comple- 
mentary part of a long range, carefully balanced 
communications program begun in 1958. 

Actually, the program can be traced back to 
1954, when present management assumed direc- 
tion of the company. The new management im- 
mediately “targeted” improvements in the com- 
pany’s operations, wares and services. 

Simultaneously, plans were developed to acti- 
vate a communications program just as soon as 
achievement so indicated. Accordingly, in the fall 
of 1957, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove was retained 
to create a new image of Knox. 


Image-builder 

Full color ads in- 
creased Knox’s 
prestige, won top 
award in advertis- 
ing of services and 
public relations 
advertising cate- 
gory. 


The objectives were easily defined: to develop 
an intensive, well-balanced and flexible program 
that could be implemented at a very low cost. The 
size of the program and the speed with which it 
would go into effect, had to be geared to the re- 
habilitation, modernization and expansion of the 
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“Knox gives us low bottle replacement costs, 
on time delivery,” says bottling plant owner 


the new] «nox « 


company’s facilities, its organizational revitaliza- 
tion, the introduction of improved techniques, and 
the availability of cash. 

The program was started in fiscal 1958, a year 
when net sales approximated $37 million. Gen- 
erally speaking, the promotion was directed to the 
more profitable markets closer to the company’s 
manufacturing facilities. Specifically, it was 
pointed to the packers of food products, chem- 
icals, toiletries, cosmetics, carbonated beverages, 
beer and dairy products. 

Fiscal 1960 was the first year the company could 
afford to advertise effectively and with any degree 
of continuity; this is the effort that recently won 
the ABP award. 

The campaign relied on Knox’s customers to tell 
why they had confidence in the company and in 
its products. Through testimonials, customers con- 
tributed to the sale of a “new Knox” and the 
“new Knox glass.” The names of the customers 
were not disclosed, but in a footnote we offered 
to furnish the name upon request. 

Full-page, four-color insertions were used ex- 
clusively—to convey the prestige needed to breed 
confidence. Each ad carried an action shot, taken 
in the customer’s plant. A brief quotation com- 
mending some single aspect of Knox products or 
services, was used in the headline, and the quote 
was expounded in the copy, which ended with the 
suggestion that Knox be given an opportunity to 
show how well prepared it was to serve the read- 
er. The “sign off’ was invariably “the new Knox 
Glass.” 

Both horizontal packaging and vertical trade 
publications were used. Individual advertisements 
appeared first in vertical books, and subsequently 
in the horizontals. A carbonated beverage adver- 
tisement, for example, would appear first in a 
magazine such as the National Bottlers’ Gazette, 
and subsequently in a publication such as Mod- 
ern Packaging. 

Limited funds confined the media used to Amer- 
ican Soft Drink Journal, Canner/Packer, Con- 
sumer Packaging, Drug & Cosmetic Industries, 
Food & Drug Packaging, Food Engineering, Food 
Processing, Glass Packer, Milk Dealer, Modern 
Brewery Age, Modern Packaging, National Bot- 
tlers’ Gazette, Spirits and Soap & Chemical Spe- 
cialties. 

During the campaign, the effectiveness and 
penetration of individual ads were carefully meas- 
ured—by independent authorities wherever pos- 
sible. The results were, and continue to be, most 
encouraging. 

There can be little doubt that the campaign con- 
tributed, in no small measure, to the company’s 
enviable performance (at the very least, it created 
an environment conducive to sales increases): In 
fiscal 1960, the company’s net sales reached an all- 
time high of just over $44 million. Shipments of 
our products during this period were up 5% over 
fiscal 1959. Industry shipments, for the same pe- 
riod, actually decreased. 
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MORE 


REED BITS 


By W. E. Scarborough @ Sales Vice-President 
Reed Roller Bit Co., Houston 


Gey Our advertising objective in 1960 was to in- 
crease the sale of Reed’s rock bits, tool joints and 
drill collars used in rotary drilling for oil and 
gas. This was no small task, since the sale of Reed 
products is directly dependent on rotary drill- 
ing rig activity, and in 1960 this rig activity was 
down 16% from 1959. 

Our primary advertising effort was devoted to 
the sale of rock bits. In this field, one competi- 
tive firm has traditionally controlled more than 
50% of the market. In our other products we are 
the leading supplier. 

With our agency—Rives, Dyke & Co.—we de- 
veloped a campaign that would show the world- 
wide acceptance, outstanding performance and 
advantages of Reed products. Our campaign was 


Lovable ads 


By G. A. Mentzer @ Advertising Manager 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland* 


Gey Even though B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
has been a consistently strong advertiser to build 
markets for its plastic materials, the reason for 
the inception of this particular campaign is un- 


*Mr. Mentzer recently was named advertising manager for commercial 
products of B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 0 
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Impressive . . Full color bleed 
ads attracted attention with 
striking illustrations, and told 
convincing story with such 
things as actual job records. 
Reed won in category for ad- 
vertising of operating machin- 
ery and equipment. 


peas Bue 
"Bast A Ok ed 


and hore's why .. .RECORD AFTER RECORD, FROM FIELD AFTER FIELD, PROVES IT! 


The bit records shown above are represents hetter position to » suppl your needs 
we ve job Reed t expanded 3 develop 


developed primarily for the oil industry trade 
papers and the people who have a voice in spec- 
ifying the type of products we sell. For maximum 
impact we used spread inserts in full color with 
a large, eye-catching illustration and short copy. 

Business publications used included Drilling, 
Drilling Contractor, Four Corners Oil Directory, 
Frontera, Gulf Coast Oil Directory, Independent 
Petroleum Weekly, Oil & Gas Journal, Oil & Pe- 
troleum Year Book, Oil Week, Pemex Directory, 
Petroleo Interamericano, Petroleum Equipment, 
Petroleum Week, Southwestern Purchaser, Wall 
Street Journal, World Oil and World Petroleum. 

As a result of the campaign our sales of rock 
bits increased substantially in a decreasing mar- 
ket. Our ads consistently led in readership sur- 
veys, such as Starch and Mills Shepherd. 

Our increase in sales in a market that was 16% 
smaller than the previous year, was, of course 


Ads boost sales 
in falling market 


due to many factors in addition to our advertising. 
Our sales force individually and as a group put 
forth an outstanding effort. Our product was 
greatly improved by our engineering, develop- 
ment, quality control and research people. Our 
manufacturing facilities were modernized and our 
factory furnished us with faster delivery, as well 
as many more sizes and types of bits. 

It was the task of our advertising to tell the 
story of the consistent quality of our products, our 
service and our contribution through research 
and development to the drilling industry. We 
wished to present the facts that Reed was an 
aggressive and progressive part of an industry 
vital to the economy of our nation. Through this 
medium, we wished to augment our sales force 
by factual presentation to be read, as well as 
heard. We think the job accomplished was out- 
standing. 


stave off competition 


usual. The toy and doll industry up until a year 
or so ago was one of the few industries in which 
we seldom advertised. 

The natural advantages of our vinyl has earned 
an excellent place in this industry without the 
use of advertising. In fact, over the years, our 
company had become the leading supplier of 
vinyl resins to this large industry with no ad- 
vertising at all, 


Recently, we were faced with a new process- 
ing development using another plastic material 
which, while giving an economic advantage to 
users, did not impart the warmth and other 
characteristics inherent in vinyl. 

So the objective of our advertising campaign 
was to remind the toy and doll industry of ad- 
vantages they already had from our product, get 
them to sell it to their customers and associate 
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THE MOST MOTHERED DOLLS ARE MADE OF VINYL 
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Lovabie . . Full color, four-page inserts in Playthings 
magazine showed sales advantages of BFG vinyl. Ads 


won in primary process materials ad category. 


themselves more strongly with a material which 
perhaps had been taken for granted—and in- 
cidentally, head off any temptation to give up 
vinyl’s advantages for a temporary price ad- 
vantage. We felt quite safe in asking our agency, 
the Griswold-Eshleman Co., to pull out all the 
stops in developing an industry-selling campaign. 

The result is the advertising which has won the 
ABP award. 

Several of our large customers have asked for 
framed copies of ads in this series. A good way 
to make a continuing impression, we think. Others 
have written complimenting us and offering their 
products for future ads—in fact, this campaign 
has given us a distinct selling advantage since, 
now, so many people want to be part of it. 

Of course we’ve heard from many customers 
of our customers—stores, department store chains, 
school teachers and youth groups who in one 
place or another have seen these ads and want 
copies—which gives us an added impact for what 
is basically a fairly small budget. 

From the sales standpoint, results have been 
good. We have more customers and have added 
substantially to sales to existing customers. While 
there is still a problem of potential competition, 
we feel in far better position to meet it since our 
sales message has made—and is continuing to 
make—an impact on this market. 

Because of the way that our agency developed 
this advertising, we have used it as a guide in 
making design changes in other campaigns of B. 
F. Goodrich Chemical Co. Observations of the 
visual impact of this series led to changes in ad- 
vertising aimed at other markets to make our 
trade and industrial advertising far more effective 
as a sales tool. At first we thought this was 
simply unusual trade advertising. We still think 
so. But, now we realize it is hard-selling as well. 
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The theme's 
the thing 


By Tom Hough @ Advertising Manager 
Kraft Foods, Institutional Products, Chicago 


Gp There’s nothing like a theme! With its har- 
monizing influence, you can unify a diversity of 
advertising objectives, even if they involve nu- 
merous products, media and markets. At least 
that’s been our experience with these inserts 
which, for two successive years, have won a top 
ABP award. 

Let me explain. Kraft makes an expanding line 
of quality products—cheese, dressings, preserves, 
shortenings, gelatins, puddings, soup bases, “in- 
stant” milk, potatoes and onions, plus some other 
items. Our institutional food department sells 
these products to restaurants, drive-ins, schools, 
hotels, hospitals, etc. We reach this many-faceted 
market through selective advertising in business 
publications. 

You can readily see the problems we faced: 
Prepare separate ads for each individual product. 
Vary space and insertion frequency based on allo- 
cated budgets. Run different ads independently 
throughout an issue or group them monotonously 
on consecutive pages. None of these solutions— 
and all were tried—gave the impact, dominance, 
quality and service image we were striving for. 

What evolved after several years of experi- 
mentation by us and our agency (J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Chicago) was a six-page full-color 
insert. Use of an editorial-style format and theme 
provided us with an effective vehicle for present- 
ing our products and linking them to the helpful 
ideas depicted and discussed. 

A dominant theme—such as “portion control,” 
“Lenten menus,” “sandwich salesmanship,” “menu 
merchandising,” etc.—provided cohesion and con- 
tinuity between Kraft products and ideas on the 
six pages of each insert. For specialized publica- 
tions, two-page inserts were assembled from indi- 
vidual pages of the complete insert. 

This was feasible because of skillful layout. A 
spread, for example, might be integrated by 
splashing a dramatic photo across both pages. 
Yet the left side could serve alone as a pickle ad, 
and the right side to advertise shortening. 

There was thus plenty of flexibility within the 
basic six-page format to give us wide choice of 
media-mix. Both horizontal and vertical cover- 
age was obtained through the American Dietetic 
Journal, American Restaurant, Chain Store Age, 
Club Management, Drive-In Management, Fast 
Food Magazine, Hospitals, Hotel Management, In- 








“BUN-DRESSING 
STATION” 


Shows off Sandwiches 


Down im Missouri, “the show-me state” 4 flour 


Appetizing . . Mouth-watering full color ads gave Kraft 
Foods top winner for institutional product advertising. 


plant Food Management, Restaurant Management, 
Volume Feeding Management. 

Great pains were taken to make reading these 
inserts interesting and informative to food service 
operators. The response—as measured by spon- 
taneous letters, product inquiries, sales leads, read- 
ership studies, growth in our business, etc.—has 


18 merit award winners 


@ Here are the merit award winners—and their 
agencies—in the ABP industrial publication ad- 
vertising competition: 


> Advertising of construction materials and basic 
structural materials—Industrial Products Div., 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O.; Griswold-Esh- 
leman, Cleveland. United States Plywood Co., 
New York; Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York. 


> Advertising of maintenance and service equip- 
ment—Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y.; 
Rumrill Co., Rochester, N. Y. General Electric 
Co.’s Large Lamp Dept., Cleveland; BBDO, 
Cleveland. 


> Advertising of operating machinery and equip- 
ment—Scientific & Process Div., Beckman In- 
struments, Fullerton, Ca.; Charles Bowes Adver- 
tising, Los Angeles. Wean Engineering Co., War- 
ren, O.; Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
Pittsburgh. 


make more fry-kettl« 
iB} 


with KRAFT Red Labe 


RAFI 


Meorteniag 


Campaign used six-page inserts, individual pages of 


which could be used as ads in vertical publications. 


been most gratifying. 

As conceived and developed, inserts have pro- 
vided powerful support for the personal salesman- 
ship of Kraft’s men who call on the trade. And 
these inserts also prove to our satisfaction that 
rewarding the reader for reading, rewards the ad- 
vertiser. a 


amed 


> Advertising of primary process materials— 
Durkee Famous Foods, Cleveland; Meldrum & 
Fewsmith, Cleveland. Marbon Chemical Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp., Washington, W. Va.; Holtz- 
man-Kain, Chicago. 


> Advertising of component parts and materials— 
Packaging Materials Div., Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.; BBDO, New York. Tinnerman 
Products, Cleveland; Meldrum & Fewsmith. 


> Advertising of services and public relations ad- 
vertising—Interstate Motor Freight System, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Aves, Shaw & Ring, Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
MacManus, John & Adams, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 


> Institutional product advertising—Durkee Fa- 
mous Foods; Meldrum & Fewsmith. Syracuse 
China Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.; Conklin, Labs & 
Bebee, Syracuse. 
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Industrial Sales Executives Forum 





What's the sales department's 


The sales force has a vital role in sug- 
gesting, screening and introducing 
new products. This is the consensus 
of six industrial sales executives in 
this month’s Industrial Sales Execu- 
tives Forum. Here’s what they have 


to say.. 


Sales group has big role 


Geéy As markets change 
products must change. 
Product change is accom- 
plished through new prod- 
uct development. New 
product development often- 
times requires bold and ex- 
tremely drastic departures. 
To fail to take the step, to 
let go of a part of a firm’s 
share of the market, is to 
slip backwards. 

As the sales or marketing group represents the 
firm’s means of contact with the market, it is in- 
cumbent upon this group to take an aggressive 
role in the planning, co-ordination and imple- 
mentation of new product development. 

A manufacturer’s marketing group carries on a 
continual program of matching its plant’s facilities 
to the needs of the company’s customers. The in- 
dustrial marketer is, of necessity, a quick change 
artist. 

The matching of facilities to the needs of cus- 
tomers is basically a two-way communications 
task. An industrial marketer’s customers, because 
of the partnership-like relationship and interde- 
pendence, are apt to make the marketer aware of 
their changing needs. 

The sales or marketing group’s new product de- 
velopment activity is a fact of life they live with 
daily. Incentives can be designed to bring this 
phase of the field work into proper focus. And 
while the field men’s talents must be essentially 
persuasive, an equally important qualification calls 


M. R. Hoover 
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for the most objective and honest reporting to 
provide the proper feedback of solid information 
to be used as the basis in effective new product 
planning.—M. R. Hoover, Sales Manager, Lan- 
caster Glass Co., Lancaster, O. 


Determine ‘need factor’ 


dey One of the hazards 
frequently accompanying 
the introduction of a new 
industrial product is the in- 
ter-organizational enthu- 
siasm which can be built up 
for the item as it passes 
from an embryonic idea to 
a packaged product. Many 
times a company will be- 
come charmed with a new 
product being introduced 
simply from “pride of ownership.” 

We suspect that we are not the only small con- 
cern which has received some “bumps” as a re- 
sult of pushing an industrial item out into mid- 
stream without having first taken some soundings 
through basic market study and analysis. Unlike 
certain consumer items, which sometimes rate 
high in the pre-test procedure but are rejected 
by the actual consumer, basic market analysis of 
the “need factor” for the new industrial product 
is relatively reliable. In fact, customer-need might 
even be termed the basic factor found in most 
successful industrial new product case histories. 

In the highly specialized market found in our 
own field (formulating epoxy plastic material for 
the tool and die industry), it is not too difficult to 
determine the need for a new product or ma- 
terial. Once this need is confirmed and considered 
valid, it moves through the following channels, 
several of which will usually function simul- 
taneously. 

While R&D is developing and perfecting the 
formula, sales and/or marketing will be com- 
pleting arrangements with several established cus- 
tomers to “shop-test” the first materials. This not 
only provides our development lab with actual 
field information, but familiarizes the customer 
with the characteristics of the material. Many 
customers are willing to participate on this basis 


E. H. Wiard 








role in product development? 


and often the customer concerned is the one who 
originally asked for the new product. 

Sales will alert our field people to the coming 
new material and request suggestions and pos- 
sible applications for the material other than those 
for which it is being originally developed. In other 
words, we start thinking about broadening the 
use of the material immediately after it has been 
established as a new product in our line. 

By this time marketing will have started the 
development of packaging details, labels, instruc- 
tion sheets, catalog sheets, sale pieces and any 
other desired collateral material. 

Concurrently a publicity program is designed 
by marketing, starting with the formal announce- 
ment in trade publications and following up with 
case-study articles featuring the use of the ma- 
terial in a customer’s plant. 

The new product may then be worked into the 
space advertising program, timed to appear as 
closely as possible behind the publicity pieces. 

Of course, the above presumes the ideal situa- 
tion to be found in the smooth, simultaneous, in- 
tegrated functioning between all departments—a 
condition which is often extremely difficult to at- 
tain in a small company, due to multiple and 
overlapping responsibilities between departments. 
But the small operator who is successful in attain- 
ing this ideal situation is usually destined to be 
the large operator of the future—E. H. Wiard, 
Director, Market Services, Ren Plastics, Lansing, 
Mich. 


Avoids one-of-a-kind products 


Ge@y Huntingdon industries 
has been devoting its entire 
facilities to developing new 
machinery for the packag- 
ing industry for a long time. 
We are, therefore, fairly 
well qualified to discuss the 
subject of “how to intro- 
duce new products,” as our 
entire growth depends upon 
J. W. Honeysett such a program. 
We generally get most of 
our ideas from the sales personnel of corrugated 
manufacturers who, in conjunction with their 


packaging engineers, are constantly striving to im- 
prove packaging programs. Needless to say, a lot 
of these ideas are of a very specialized nature, and 
would apply only to the particular installations 
at which the ideas originated. 

We feel that it is not desirable to tackle “one- 
time” applications of equipment, because this def- 
initely limits said application to a given concern. 
Therefore, we first analyze the request to see if 
it has a limited application or has universal appeal 


~ throughout the packaging industry. 


If it is of a limited nature, generally the en- 
gineering and developing costs must be applied 
entirely to this piece of equipment. In many cases, 
this puts the idea out of the economic range of 
further consideration. 

If, on the other hand, the idea rates universal 
appeal, we then make a definite attempt to analyze 
the market to see what the potential may be for 
this new machinery concept. 

If the market analysis shows that the equipment 
would have many applications, our next step is to 
see if we can modify existing machinery to handle 
the particular need. Obviously, if this can be done, 
the price of the new equipment would be less than 
if we had to completely engineer and develop the 
prototype from scratch. 

After a decision has been reached regarding 
the potential of the new equipment, the next step 
is to engage the engineering department to pre- 
pare specifications and a preliminary design which 
would handle these specifications. 

Co-incidentally with this preliminary program, 
we attempt to assay the cost of the prototype 
piece of machinery and subsequent production 
models. This, at the best, is a “guesstimate.” 

We then submit the preliminary design, ap- 
proximate cost and estimated delivery date to the 
customer, who will use the prototype. If this con- 
cept is accepted, the sales department then asks 
for a definite commitment, which takes the form 
of a purchase order (with certain conditions in 
it which protect the customer in the event the 
prototype is not successful). 

From there on, the usual steps prevail, i.e., 
sketches by the engineering department, material 
is procured, and specialized shop personnel are 
assigned to build the prototype machine. 

When the machine is finished and put into op- 
eration in our plant, the specific customer is in- 
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vited to see its operation. Final approval is gained 
and a delivery date set up (we generally like to 
wait a reasonable period of time to make sure 
the new concept is working satisfactorily and it 
has been “debugged” to everyone’s satisfaction). 
We now feel that it can be classified as a work- 
able production model. 

The next step in the program is to have a de- 
scriptive brochure and technical data compiled re- 
garding the operation and maintenance of the ma- 
chine. 

Parallelling this activity, we write technical 
editors of various periodicals to acquaint them 
with this new development. At the same time, di- 
rect mail is sent out on a personalized basis to 
sales managers of corrugated box manufacturers 
and packaging division executives of corporations 
we feel would use this equipment. This direct mail 
includes the brochure and an invitation to stop 
and see the prototype in operation. 

The final step is to supplement news releases 
with a concerted advertising program in selected 
periodicals. 

In conclusion, the most important factor involv- 
ing the introduction of a new machine, as far as 
we are concerned, is that all inquiries (resulting 
from news releases or publications) be immediate- 
ly followed up. We feel that this is most necessary, 
and takes precedent over any other activity. — 
J. W. Honeysett, Sales Manager, Huntingdon In- 
dustries, Bethayres, Pa. 


Constant re-evaluation vital 


Gey One of our company’s 
senior executives was once 
asked, “What does manage- 
ment expect of the sales 
department?” His answer 
was immediate: “Orders.” 

This primary mission of 
a company’s sales group is 
obviously clearly under- 
stood and certainly is the 
all-pervading influence be- 
hind its day-to-day activ- 
ities and internal organization. As a corollary 
function, however, and clearly one of its vital 
contributions to planning for growth of the com- 
pany that it serves, the sales department must 
play a major role in helping guide new product 
development. 

In a medium-sized chemical speciality manu- 
facturer such as the Onyx Chemical Corp., the 
methods and procedures used to coordinate new 
product development are informal but certainly 
purposeful and rationally considered. 

We follow this plan: 


Irving Gaines 


1. Carefully screen routine call reports for new 
product ideas, because the field sales force is en- 
couraged to bring them to our attention. 
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2. Place major emphasis on searching for new 
product ideas when field sales trips are made by 
sales executives and technical service personnel. 


3. Actively solicit new product ideas from cus- 
tomers and prospects. 


4. Continually survey activities of other chemical 
companies in our application areas. 


These sources form the basis for new product 
ideas contributed by our sales department. 

Each new product proposal is screened by the 
sales administrative group for the following: (1) 
potential volume; (2) status of competition; (3) 
product sales price level; (4) possible dovetailing 
with existing product line, and (5) ease of dis- 
tribution. 

The most promising candidates are then brought 
to the attention of the research and production 
departments on a non-routine, non-periodic basis. 
Criteria are then applied to these selected new 
product ideas as follows: (1) potential profitabil- 
ity; (2) possible capital equipment expenditures; 
(3) research man hour needs for development vs. 
man hours currently available, and (4) raw ma- 
terial supply. 

After these criteria are applied to the candidate 
ideas, a decision is reached concerning initiation 
of new product development programs for the 
most promising candidates. 

All criteria mentioned in each category are out- 
lined in decreasing order of importance. (It is also 
important to note that presentation of new prod- 
uct ideas ‘to research and production does not wait 
for a pre-assigned presentation time. If we feel 
we have a hot one, we want action as soon as we 
can get it.) 

New product ideas developed within the re- 
search group are subjected to the same criteria 
as those submitted by the sales group, and deci- 
sions are handled on the same basis. 

This rationale of new product development 
assumes certain risks, which are obvious. How- 
ever, we feel the major advantages—constant and 
continuous re-evaluation of our new product de- 
velopment program and forced comparison and 
up-grading of new product ideas—outweigh the 
risks. It is also important to note that if unfore- 
seen problems are noticed in the course of a prod- 
uct development program which change the prod- 
uct’s “desirability,” these new factors are weighed 
and previous decisions re-evaluated. 

Once a new product has reached the stage of 
successful laboratory preparation and evaluation, 
samples are submitted to a few carefully selected 
customers, who will evaluate them promptly and 
provide as complete an evaluation as is consistent 
with their own organization’s interest and ability. 
Then, depending upon the customer response, 
further laboratory work is initiated to eliminate 
unforeseen defects or pilot plant work is initiated 
in coordination with the production department. 

Sales development then proceeds as follows: 





1. Pilot plant quantities are re-sampled to the 
same selected customer group. 


2. Preliminary pricing is prepared. 


3. Additional data is prepared to round out 
necessary product information knowledge. 


4. Distribution channels are selected. 


5. Preliminary advertising campaigns are pre- 
pared. 


Assuming no adverse customer reaction to the 
pilot plant samples, additional pilot runs are com- 
pleted and small production runs are scheduled. 

Introduction of the product to the field sales 
group is done at regional sales meetings, em- 
phasizing (1) new product properties, (2) status 
of competition, (3) distribution channels, and (4) 
key merchandising points for customers to take 
advantage of, in terms of selling finished product. 
—Irving Gaines, Vice-President, Onyx Chemical 
Corp., Jersey City, N. J. 


Bigger role for research 


Gey Co-ordination of new 
product development within 
the Lighting Division of 
Sylvania Electric Products 
is spearheaded by the prod- 
uct group manager, through 
his liaison with members of 
our marketing planning 
committee, development 
engineering and production. 

The marketing planning 
committee must first ap- 
prove the general requirement for the product and 
then approve the features and specifications of 
the product. In other words, the marketing plan- 
ning committee, which comprises commercial en- 
gineering, market management, merchandising, 
promotion and advertising, regulates new product 
development and introduction. 

Obviously, the profitability of this product is a 
major consideration and one on which I, as mar- 
keting manager, must achieve concurrence with 
our divisional management prior to production 
and distribution. I might add too that the research 
function, before and after introduction, is playing 
a much more vital role in our marketing program. 

Our division manufactures over 6,000 different 
types of lamps which are sold through 28 or more 
prime channels of distribution. Ours is not so 
much of a problem of determining new channels 
of distribution as it is in seeing that all existing 
channels of distribution are covered both by re- 
quirement for the product and introduction of the 
product. 

Here is the sequence of our product develop- 
ment and introduction: (1) consumer research, 


T. H. Cashin 


(2) development of product specifications, (3) 
product engineering, (4) pilot production, (5) test 
marketing, (6) evaluation, (7) modification if re- 
quired, (8) pipe line filling and field introduction, 
(9) promotional and public relations support, (10) 
trade advertising support, (11) national advertis- 
ing support. —T. H. Cashin, Marketing Manager, 
Sylvania Lighting Products Div., Sylvania Electric 
Products, Salem, Mass. 


Limits initial sales efforts 


Gey Our division of the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
organization concerns itself 
with products to be sold to 
commercial buildings, and 
our predominate business 
over many years has been 
the installation of automatic 
temperature and humidity 
control systems. In the last 
five years, however, we 
have begun to integrate in- 
to our product development program new products 
which, while they relate to the commercial build- 
ing, do not relate to heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning, per se. 

Each time we have developed a complete, new 
product line, we have had to establish a training 
program for our present sales force; because al- 
though the equipment was destined for the same 
commercial building structure, a completely dif- 
ferent group of consulting engineers and contrac- 
tors were involved. The training programs include 
explanations of new marketing techniques, details 
of applications, etc., — an entirely new basis of 
marketing. 

Also of interest is the fact that we begin a mar- 
keting program in a restricted number of sales of- 
fices. This enables us to (1) more closely watch 
the product as it is introduced, (2) measure cus- 
tomer reaction, (3) check the price level, (4) 
measure competitors’ reactions, and (5) more 
closely control sales costs. 

This has been a most successful method of op- 
erating for us, in that it enables manufacturing to 
keep pace with a new product (to fulfill the de- 
livery requirements of a few offices which are test 
marketing and distributing this product) and also 
gives us an opportunity to try out a variety of in- 
stallation approaches and installation methods. 

To expose our entire sales force to a new prod- 
uct immediately can cause us to lose control. We 
have found, therefore, that careful planning of a 
product introduction program, along with careful 
planning of the training of marketing manpower, 
allows the product to easily move into the sales 
organization. — William J. Ortman, Market Sales 
Manager, Industrial Building, Minneapolis-Honey - 
well Regulator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. s 


W. J. Ortman 
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Versatile catalog promotes 


By Charles H. Heiser @ Catalog Consultant 
Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co. 
Youngstown, O. 


ey It was time for new literature. The supply 
of technical catalogs on several of our manufac- 
turing services was getting low. Reprinting exist- 
ing literature was out of the question because 
some of the information had been outdated and 
new products had been added. Also, we needed a 
new approach. 


Three methods, three ‘markets’ . . Commercial 
Shearing & Stamping Co. manufactures thousands 
of metal component parts for industry by means 
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of stamping, forging and rotoforming (spinning). 
Separate catalogs, primarily of a technical nature, 
have been published on each of these manufac- 
turing methods. They have been distributed to our 
stamping market, forging market and rotoform 
market. Ads were placed in business publications 
directed to the same markets. 

By having all three such methods of manu- 
facture, Commercial can recommend and produce 
metal components by the most economical and 
practical means possible. 


The whole story .. Our three different meth- 
ods of manufacture and their resultant com- 
ponents had to be covered. But rather than cata- 





Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co., 
which uses three distinct processes to form 


metal components for a wide variety 


OTHER 
PRODUCTS 








Hydraulics 
Funnels 




















of industries, has produced one 24-page 
catalog that thoroughly covers all three 
process, the products they produce and 
the markets served. The catalog has been 


an outstanding success, both from 


the company’s and its customers’ 


points of view. Here’s how 


How it was done . . This diagram shows 
how the catalog was arranged to cover all 
processes, products and markets. Color 
shows how “‘shape’’ on cover was used 
throughout the catalog to give continuity. 


the catalog was produced . . 


3 processes to 6 markets 


loging each process separately and directing this 
to a related market as had been done in the past, 
we decided to analyze our entire market, divide 
this market according to Standard Industrial 
Classifications—and then describe in one catalog 
how all three manufacturing methods might be 
used in each SIC classification. This would be a 
tough task. 

We realized that the purpose of this proposed 
catalog would be to inform and educate the user 
on Commercial’s diversification and flexibility in 
the shaping of metal; to tell the user that per- 
haps the cost of the method he is now using can 
be reduced by using ours; to suggest that if he 
is using several different suppliers to form, fab- 


ricale and finish a given part, his cost is higher 
than it would be using an all-under-one-roof 
service such as we offer. 

These facts have always been present within 
our company and are generally disseminated by 
our sales staff, but at no time has there been e 
concentrated effort to promote this line of think- 
ing to prospects and customers. 

We hoped that with this approach a user migh 
compare and select the method best suited for hi 
particular need. We also hoped that by combin 
ing these methods, our own sales force might be 
come more educated in the potential of each 
process. 

The design approach would have to be a com- 
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bination promotional and technical one. The pro- 
motional phase had to tell the story in a per- 
suasive way, emphasizing features and advantages 
of services and products. The technical phase had 
to present data in an academic manner, emphasiz- 
ing details and specifications of services and prod- 
ucts. Together, they had to tell our complete 
story in simple, easy-to-read form. 


Photos and facts . . We maintain an efficient, 
up-to-date library of photographs covering most 
of our product applications and installations. Our 
art department was assigned the task of gather- 
ing sharp, dramatic photos that pertained directly 
to all the above classifications. Photos chosen 
were of our individual fabricated products as well 
as installation shots in which one or more of our 
products were used. By including both we felt 
that more interest would be created than if just 
the product alone were shown. 

Then, technical information such as specifica- 
tion requirements, sizes and materials had to be 
obtained from our engineering department on 
each of these applications. They would be com- 
bined as a complete photo-caption story and 
placed on the designated pages. 


Title and format .. In the meantime, analysis 
and organizational structure of the new catalog 
had begun. Without actually knowing it, the title, 
theme and format of the catalog were staring us 
in the face. We knew our stamping, forging and 
rotoforming processes were actually a means of 
shaping or molding metal into a required design. 

We knew each process offered different econ- 
omies to the customer—depending upon required 
usage of the component part. By moving metal 
with one of these methods, costs would be re- 
duced. What then could be more natural than 
titling the catalog, “How moving metal reduces 
parts cost”? 

As the title developed, so did the format. It was 
still not determined what size the catalog would 
be. We found that an efficient story on all SIC 
classifications could be told on 12 pages (six visual 
units). This consisted of four pages on construc- 
tion and fabricated products, four pages on ma- 


About the author 
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Cover . . Catalog cover’s simple layout, plus user-benefit 
headline intrigued readers. 


chinery and equipment, two pages on transporta- 
tion equipment and two pages on missiles and 
rockets. This breakdown would cover each mar- 
ket with enough emphasis to show our product 
range, yet would not become too long to be bor- 
ing. The breakdown was also in ratio to our 
present and predicted volume for the manufac- 
turing processes. 


24 pages in all . . The 12 pages gave us a clue 
as to the total size of the catalog—the space 
needed to complete our story. Introduction would 
cover a few case histories to show the cost sav- 
ings to the customer. It would also identify each 
of the three processes and generally describe 
what each could do. This would be four pages. 

Following the marketing story of 12 pages, we 
would mention other production facilities and 
then buying action, plus a mention of other prod- 
ucts made by Commercial. This could be done in 
six pages, leaving the front and back covers for 
a total of 24 pages for this catalog. 


Cover .. The art department was given a free 
hand in developing a cover idea from the title. 
From the words “moving metal” came a design, 
one made up of a composite of various finished 
metal components produced by stamping, forging 
and rotoforming. .. . By placing the components 
in various patterns, good visual impact and flow 
resulted. 

At the same time, we had to consider the use 
of color as part of the cover design. The most 
effective cover, we believed, would be a dynamic 
illustration with emphasis on the title. However, 
the chosen illustration might easily overpower 
the copy unless subdued somewhat. 

With this in mind, we didn’t want to print the 
illustration in black. It had to be in a gray screen 
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Inside . . Product pages used photos to tell Commercial 
Stamping’s story. 


or in color. We decided on a duotone (combina- 
tion of color and gray photograph) on an over-all 
gray background. 


Economy theme. . Theme of the catalog evolved 
from this cover design. We wanted to drive home 
the economy of our services, so why not bring it 
to the user’s attention on every page as well as 
on the cover? 

As part of the introduction on pages two and 
three, a case history was presented on each of 
the three services—each with customer savings in 
mind, each with related interest to the specific 
market applications that were to follow. The 
first spread was entitled, “Proven cost benefits 
of moving metal.” 

On the following two pages, we told the tech- 
nical story of our services: capacities, features 
and advantages of each process. The title here 
was, “Economy of one complete service.” 

The meat of our story was presented in the 
specific applications. Again, we thought it neces- 
sary to mention economy. The titles were “Cost 
saving metal components for . . .” with each mar- 
ket specified in large type. 


Continuity . . Again using the cover design for 
a theme, we picked up the shape of our cover 
illustration and reduced it for use on each left- 
hand page throughout the catalog. We hoped the 
shape would be a constant reminder of the versa- 
tility and scope of our manufacturing processes. 

Also, this shape was blown up to nearly full 
page size on each market title page, and a typical 
application of a product used in the respective 
market was printed within the confines of the 
shape. Overprinting this area in black was our 
manufactured product used in the illustration. De- 
tailed characteristics of this particular application 


were spelled out fully in the adjacent caption. 


Choosing photos . . We picked the photographs 
that would best tell the story. These photos, which 
were either of our product or an application of the 
product, represented our scope in the particular 
market. Specifications, sizes and details for the job 
involved were obtained for each from our engi- 
neering department and condensed into a brief 
caption. 

In this way, each photo not only pictorially pre- 
sented a component made by one of our three 
processes, but also technically described the com- 
ponent. 


Action! . . Manufacturing facilities of the com- 
pany were presented on the pages following the 
market application sections. Photos depicted each 
process in action and complete technical data on 
each were found in adjacent captions. This section 
was then followed by a “hard sell” page request- 
ing buying action. 

The last two inside pages were given to other 
products, hydraulic components on one page, tun- 
nel supports on the other. To promote our over-all 
product mix and improve our corporate image, we 
devoted this last spread to these products even 
though we recognized that the markets we were 
reaching would seldom be the direct buying in- 
fluence. Only a brief synopsis on these two sub- 
jects was given. To distinguish this spread from 
the rest of the catalog, all photos were duotones. 


Back cover .. On the back cover, we designed a 
small replica of the front cover, and again identi- 
fied the contents. We also listed all our principal 
products, our sales offices and our logo. 

We consider this back cover of a catalog almost 
as important as the front cover. It is a page that 
must define the publication, define the contents, 
and define the company. 


Results . . We announced this new catalog to the 
market by means of new literature releases in 
several trade publications. Catalogs were sent to 
our customer mailing lists and were also dis- 
tributed to our sales force. This had been normal 
procedure with all previous publications and gave 
us good market coverage. 

Our sales force has been using the catalog heav- 
ily, creating widespread field interest. Our mar- 
kets found more than normal value in our diversi- 
fied yet economical approach in producing a metal 
component part. Our product releases found the 
markets ready for cost saving ideas. 

To date, we have received 40% more inquiries 
for this catalog than for any other individual cata- 
log on stampings, forgings or rotoforms that we 
have ever published. This indeed indicates to us 
that it is possible to combine promotional and 
technical information, combine many products, 
and combine many markets — all within the con- 
fines of one catalog. = 
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Analyzing the ‘millionaire’ 


On the tenth anniversary of the 
ABP’s annual tabulation of business 10 - year ad investment 


paper ad expenditures, IM presents RANK 


an analysis of the past decade’s big 1960 ADVERTISER 


ad spenders ae i General Electric Co. 
2. E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
3. American Cyanamid Co. 

4. Merck & Co. 

5. General Motors Corp. 

6. Abbott Laboratories 


ep In the past decade, regardless of business ee Eo, peacetime iit lei  eN 
conditions, the number of “millionaire” advertis- 8. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
ers in business papers has increased each year. 9. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

We found in Associated Business Publications’ 10. Eastman Kodak Co. 
tenth annual study of leading advertisers in busi- 11. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
ness publications that 39 companies have invested 12. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
over $1 million each in business publications in 13. Aluminum Co. of America 
1960, in contrast to only four companies in 1951, Ee ae me, Me re rt ee 
the first year of compilation. ° . 

The four “millionaires” of ’51—General Electric, 15. Union Carbide CORP. nnn ennennvnnenneesnrevner 
General Motors, Westinghouse and Allis-Chal- 16. Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
mers—have more than doubled their business pa- 17. Republic Steel Corp. Sn ettoeea tiene, Pee 
per budgets in the ten-year span (their cumula- 18. Ciba Pharmaceutical Co. .................-...-.- 
tive ad spending went from $5,292,700 in ’51 to 19. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. ...................... 
$11,875,200 in 60). 20. Dow Chemical Corp. -.2..-----n.-..:0s0-cn-s00-0- 

They kept pace with the doubling of total busi- 21. Eli Lilly & Co. 
ness paper advertising volume in the same period 22. Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 

($262 million in 1951 to $546.3 million in 60). 23. Caterpillar Tractor Co. Se Ae ae 

24. Bethlehem Steel Corp. -............-.---.---2----.---- 
Up 271% .. The 39 top investors have increased 25. A. H. Robins Co. ...... 3 
their business paper advertising budgets by about 26. American Home Products Corp. ......-----..---- 
271% in ten years (from $17,874,500 in 1951 to 
$66,255,800 last year). 

In the first year of our study, the members of 
the million-or-more group came from the ranks 29. Bendix Corp. eae se Stina: ABE aS SAT 
of machinery and other metal products producers. 30: BE Goeedtich Ce. oes. Rta 
Significant in 1952 was the inclusion of a company 31. Armco Steel Corp. 
primarily engaged in chemicals and allied products 32. McGraw-Edison Co. 

(Du Pont) and two companies in primary metal Koppers Os oe in capstieksusne pcmeoas 
industries (Alcoa and U. S. Steel). When Du Pont 34. McGraw-Hill Publishing Be: PRES LATS 
made the list in 1952 it spent $1,449,500. Last year 35. Food Machinery & Chemical — Eon Bs Je 
it moved to the No. 2 spot, with $3,499,000. 96 Mild Cited Ca ee as 

The list became more diversified in 1954, with Se 406 Oldies Cg 
the addition of such companies as American Cyan- M0: titles Wi Ge. sn a ne ; 
amid, Eastman Kodak, Minneapolis-Honeywell, . 

Union Carbide, Republic Steel, Allied Chemical & 39. General Telephone & Rorkonien Set. 
Dye, Bendix and U. S. Rubber. The number of 
million-dollar advertisers increased 100% from 
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27. International Harvester Co. 
28. Westinghouse Air Brake Co, -...................... 
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business paper advertisers 


ecord of millior - dollar business publication advertisers 


(figures in thousands) 
1960 1959 1958 1957 1956 1955 1954 1953 1952 1951 


$4,599.7 $4,060.0 $3,284.7 $4,090.0 $4,566.0 $3,793.0 $3,400.0 $3,000.0 $2,445.0 $1,600.0 
3,499.0 2,637.0 2,846.0 2,800.0 2,117.4* 1,919.7* 1,941.1*  1,600.2* 1,449.5* 616.5* 
3,000.0 2,818.0 2,950.0 2,955.0 1,975.5 1,015.0*  1,022.9* 898.9* 670.8* 534.0 
2,880.7*  2,455.8* 2,384.3 | ,060.0* 970.3* 835.0 883.1 776.0 675.0 750.0 
2,831.6*  3,269.8** 2,890.0  2,919.7* 2,510.5* 2,276.1* 2,301.4* 2,225.7* 2,016.0*  1,112.5* 
2,800.0 1,767.0* 1,425.0 1,400.0 1,061.0 1,011.0 980.0 960.0 307.0 272.0 
2,776.9 2,631.7 2,685.9 2,021.8 1,744.0 1,617.8 1,558.1 1,287.4 1,029.8 880.0 
2,450.0 1,733.0 1,930.5 1,640.0 1,045.0 1,260.0 1,177.0 1,105.0 1,134.0 | ,540.5* 
1,993.9%  1,919.1%* 2,471.1% 2,496.1* 2,146.3*  1,945.9*  1,967.5* 1,902.8" 1,720.4* = 1,039.7* 
1,800.0 1,650.0 1,500.0 1,300.0 1,250.0 950.0 1,650.0 1,000.0 900.0 750.0 
1,800.0 1,025.4* 869.0 729.1* 718.3* 762.0 67.9 60.3 432.4 295.0 
1,720.0 1,500.0 1,017.0 1,100.0 1,125.6*  1,020.5*  1,031.9* 906.8* 676.7* 211.3* 
1,656.0 1,000.0 1,100.0 589.7* 581.0* 500.0 512.0 1,451.3* 1,314.6 791.5 
1,617.0* 1,500.0 1,500.0 415.0* 371.9* 296.1* 292.6* 2778" =. 242A* 155.7* 
1,604.1*  1,662.3* 1,583.1*% 1,599.1* 1,375.0* 1,246.6* 1,260.5* 1,219.1*% 959.8% 576.8* 
1,600.0 225.0 371.5 192.8* 108.7 150.0 190.4 210.1 183.0 450.0 
1,564.4* 1,621.1* 1,373.8". 1,307.7% . 1,193.2". (,001.8*  1,0038% 1057.8* 709A° 334.6* 
1,500.0 931.0* 990.0* 1,000.0 1,000.0 1,000.0 645.0 325.0 335.0 _ 
1,496.0*  1,275.4** 1,980.0* 2,000.0 1,875.1* 1,700.0 1,260.0 984.0*  734,3* 454.4* 
1,453.6* = 1,239.2* 1,050.2* 937.7* 923.8* 795.0 569.0* 500.0 589.0 402.7* 
1,412.8*  1,204.4* 1,169.3* 1,181.2 835.0 764.5 745.1 600.0 750.0 _ 
1,363.5*  1,412.9* 1,197.4* 1,209.5* 1,083.8 785.5* 776.2* 737.1 699.1 419.5 
1,320.9*  1,271.4* 1,323.0* 1,336.4* 1,149.1* 988.9* _ _ 449.8 177.5 
1,265.6* 1,311.5* 1,110.5 698.2* 687.9* 592.0 810.7* 633.3* . §12.0* 475.5* 
1,200.0 915.0 800.0 746.0 404.0 338.0 289.6* 275.0 215.0 208.5 
1,189.2*  1,013.8* 990.0* — 1,000.0* 127.9* _ _— — _ _ 
1,175.7 1,078.6 1,027.4 943.0 775.0* 667.0 620.0 1,051.8* 784.9% 380.2* 
1,132.5* — 1,090.0* 1,000.0 1,287.0 1,000.0 916.8* 806.9* 763.7* 876.3* 142.1* 
1,101.6*  1,272.0* 1,200.0 1,125.0 1,035.5* 891.1 1,109.8 2,225.0 609.0* 915.9 
1,100.0 | ,365.5* 1249.2* S231S* 1,0862* 911.3* 950.3* 835.1*  623.0* 462.9* 
1,078.0* 1,117.0 475.1* 428.0 392.2* 193.9* 167.0 214.0 187.6 138.5* 
1,060.2* 887.2** 316.2* 650.4* 641.3* 530.0* 470.9* 210.7* 183.5* 189.2* 
|,055.7* 900.0 530.0* 500.0 437.5 266.0 518.7* 587.6* 475.0 360.0 
1,053.4 879.0 867.0 850 0 800.0 880.0 720.0 680.0 pa ‘ih 
1,047.2 980.4 834.1 1,009.0 610.6 525.1 375.0 364.0* 266.0 193.0 
1,031.6*  1,069.0* 906.0* 809.0* 797.0 685.9* 677.8* 595.6*  481.5* 207.3 
1,025.0 850.0 625.0 770.0 900.0 1,100.0 1,200.0 1,150.0 840.5 648.9 
1,000.0 397.4* 345.6* 311.4* 300.0 260.1* 257.0 268.0 283.0 _ 
| ,000.0* 858.2** 247.1 200.9* 180.0 352.5 348.3* 330.8* 267.4* 188.3* 


*Estimate **Revised figure 
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1952 to °54, while business paper advertising 
jumped 11.6% from $327.4 million to $365.5 mil- 
lion. The 14 million-dollar advertisers spent $21,- 
974,000 in business papers that year. 

B. F. Goodrich joined the list in ’56. Also added 
were two companies primarily engaged in manu- 
facturing and/or processing or medicinal chemi- 
cals and pharmaceuticals—Abbott Laboratories and 
Ciba Pharmaceuticals. They have since become 
regular members of the group. Also added were 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, Caterpillar Tractor and 
Westinghouse Air Brake. There were 19 million- 
dollar advertisers in 1956, five more than in ’54, 
according to our ABP study. 

Merck and Eli Lilly joined the fold in 1958, 
along with International Harvester, Dow Chem- 
ical and Continental Can. In this year, the select 
group was increased by six, to 25—even though 
business paper advertising dollar volume for ’58 
was off 7.6% from the 1957 figure. 

In 1960 a significant addition to the list of “mil- 
lionaires” was a publishing company, McGraw- 
Hill, with a $1,053,400 investment. The ’60 crop 
totals 39 million-dollar advertisers, an all-time 
high. And more money was invested in business 
paper advertising than ever before—$546.3 mil- 
lion. Other newcomers to the list last year are 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, McGraw-Edison, 
Food Machinery & Chemical and General Tele- 
phone & Electronics Corp. 


25,000 advertisers . . Despite the fact there were 
39 “millionaires” in business publications this past 
year, they represent only 12.1% of the total busi- 
ness paper investment in 1960. Furthermore, our 
complete study, which reports on 1,500 advertis- 
ers who spent $50,000 and up, accounts for only 
49.5°% of the total figure. Obviously, there are a lot 
of business paper advertisers whose investments 
are below the $50,000 mark. In fact, latest esti- 
mates find 25,000 advertisers in business publica- 
tions, using less than 12 pages a year—and the fig- 
ure is expected to increase to 27,000 in 1961. The 
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significance, we believe, is that companies are be- 
coming more aware that they can buy a modest 
business paper schedule for a reasonable invest- 
ment. They are joining the group that moves 30% 
of the gross national product with something like 
5% of the gross advertising expenditure. 

The ten-year record of the “millionaires” ap- 
pears on pages 52 and 53. The tabulation of the 
other 319 advertisers who spent $175,000 or more 
in business publications in 1960 begins below. An 
asterisk indicates an estimate. Two asterisks indi- 
cate revised figures. 


Rank Company 1960 1959 


40. Borg-Warner Corp. 
41. Smith, Kline & French Labora- 

ie - 968.0 1,080.0 
42. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. .... 950.0 986.6* 
43. Johns-Manville Corp. ... 945.6 795.0 
44. Hercules Powder Co. .................... 938.4* 800.0 
45. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 

Corp. ae 400.0 
46. Rockwell Mfg. Co. .............. Secs" 892.1* 858.6 
47. Charles Pfizer & Co. .. 759.1* 
48. Anaconda Co. ..... < Slaabatdince MORI 982.0 
49. International Nickel Co. ............ 840.8 568.2* 
OO: tia Batt Go. .... 840.0* 750.1 
51. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. ........ 800.0 800.0 
52. Reynolds Metals Ce. .................... 800.0 800.0 
53. Owens-Illinois Glass Co. .............. 800.0 838.0 
54. General Precision Equipment 

Corp. , saesniincsl AAD 974.9 
55. Monsanto Chemical Co. .... 780.0 802.5* 
56. Wagner Electric Corp. 758.0 
57. American Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. <ccechneicse 550.0 
58. Texas Co. . isembceae 715.0 
59. Radio Corp. of America .............. 750.0* 725.1* 
60. Norwich Pharmacal Co. .............. 724.9* 618.0* 
61. Armstrong Cork Co. .................. 700.0 400.0 
62. Ford Motor Co. .............. 305.3* 
63. American Chain & Cable Co. .... 696.1* 721.3** 
64. Sinclair Refining Co. .. . 696.7* 650.8* 
Ne TMI: INES” iieaccadpccnsoxiiseiabactonsnpunecnteb 690.0 840.0 
66. Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 684.8* 583.8** 
67. Ampex Corp. ........ sins NO 491.2* 
68. Celanese Corp. of America ........ 655.1* 558.5* 
69. National Steel Corp. ................. 654.0 812.3 
70. Worthington Corp. citwecis ae 586.3* 
71. Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical 640.0* 550.2* 
72. Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. .... 638.0 690.1* 
73. Sperry Rand Corp. . 557.0* 
74. Carrier Corp. ......... siseen 623,4* 600.0 
75. National Lead Co. ... 530.8 
76. Diamond National Corp. . 619.0* 500.0 
77. St. Regis Paper Co. 606.4* 525.0* 
78. H. K. Porter Co. sioceinics, MR 625.4* 
79. G. D. Searle & Co. . . 600.0 a 
80. Timken Roller Bearing Co. .......... 597.4* 575.0* 
81. Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings .. 596.8* 574.4* 
82. Torrington Co. sities ocala 587.0 275.0 
83. Clark Equipment Co. ................. 576.9* 666.2* 
84. International Business Machines 


pce apes Ee OR 710.1 


$995.8* $ 833.3** 





Rank 


. Texas Instruments 
. Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Company 1960 


567.4* 
563.8* 


- Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. ............. 550.0 
- Yuba Consolidated Industries .... 550.0 
. Rohm & Haas Co. .......... .. 550.0 
. Jones & Laughlin Steel See. . . 546.0 


. Miles Laboratories 


538.2* 


. Irwin Neisler & Co. : 536.3 
. American Radiator & Standard 


Sanitary Corp. 


.. 522.6* 


. National Cash Register Ca. rains 519.5* 


. I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. 
. Mallinckrodt Chemical Works .. 


504.3* 
501.0* 


. National Distillers & 


Chemical Corp. ........................ 500.0 


. Studebaker-Packard Corp. 500.0 


. Koehring Co. 


wee 493.5* 


Rank 


Company 


. International Telephone & 


Telegraph Corp. 
. Litton Industries : 
. General Dynamics Corp. ......... 
. Lakeside Laboratories .... 
. Air Reduction Co. ............... 
. Mead Johnson & Co. 
. W. R. Grace & Co. .......... 


..... 480.2* 401.8** 
. 478.0* 400.0 

. 465.6* 537.6** 

. 457.5* 390.0 

. 454.0* 387.0 
453.5* 434.4* 

. 453.4* 566.7* 


. American Machine & 


Foundry Co. 
. Gardner-Denver Co. ..........-.--..-.-. 
. Square D Co. .......... en 
. Kimberly-Clark Corp. -................. 
. Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. ...... 
. Standard Pressed Steel Co. ........ 


452.6* 435.6** 
442.4* 425.8 

. 442,2* 374.0** 
440.4* 381.3* 
438.4* 421.9* 
431.2* 400.0 


.. 430.6* 399.4* 


. Cutler-Hammer _................ . 425.0 300.0 





BUSINESS PAPER INVESTMENTS BY S.I.C. (figures in thousands) 


CLASSIFICATION 1960 


Commercial farms ........... Ie ae 
Agricultural services and ‘heating and 

trapping 335.0 
ge LOR, TO AEDES ARE 350.0 
Metal mining 1,788.4 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining ...... 145.5 
Crude petroleum and natural gas 
Mining and quarrying of non-metallic 

minerals, except fuels .......................... 491.9 
Building construction — general con- 

tractors 290.0 
Construction other than building con- 

struction — general contractors ........ 368.7 
Construction — special trade contrac- 

57.7 

Ordnance and accessories ...................... 250.0 
Food and kindred products ................... 6,472.8 
Tobacco manufactures 64.5 
Textile mill products .......... 2,401.4 
Apparel and other finished panrers 

made from fabrics and similar mate- 

res 834.3 
Lumber ‘ad. weed. predate pea 

furniture paces 
Furniture and hoes ard 
Paper and allied products ............. 
Printing, publishing and allied baidhustetes 
Chemicals and allied products _........... 
Petroleum refining and related indus- 

i een . 4,662.5 
Rubber and nieonlinnanan: olen: geod 

W006. Scc... 1 Cree 
Leather and leather pindants Sven 505.6 
Stone, ciay and glass products 8,693.5 
Primary metal industries 25,802.7 
Fabricated metal products, except 

ordnance, machinery and transporta- 

tion equipment 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery, equipment and 

supplies 


1,144.9 
1,298.6 
6,209.6 
7,659.3 
45,095.7 


17,255.9 
48,028.1 





27,065. 


SIC + 


37 
38 


39 
40 
41 


42 


44 
45 
47 
48 
49 
50 
53 
55 


59 
60 
61 
62 


63 
67 


70 
72 
73 
75 


77 
89 


Unclassified 


CLASSIFICATION 1960 
Transportation equipment 18,083.3 
Professional, scientific and controlling 

instruments; photographic and opti- 

cal goods; watches and clocks 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 2,743.7 
Railroad transportation .......................-.- 960.9 
Local and suburban transit and interur- 

ban passenger transportation 70.0 
Motor freight transportation and ware- 

housing 227.0 
Water transportation ............. 123.3 
Transportation by air ......... 920.0 
Transportation services ............ 105.0 
Communication 2,170.3 
Electric, gas and <anlleny services 595.5 
Wholesale trade 4,134.2 
Retail trade — general merchandise .... 8.4 
Automotive dealers and gasoline service 

stations Bee een ctandansens 
Retail trade — miscellaneous retail 

stores 
Banking 
Credit agencies other than banks 
Security and commodity brokers, deal- 

ers, exchanges and services 
Insurance carriers 
Holding and other investment com- 

panies 
Hotels, rooming houses, camps, and 

other lodging places .................. ; 40.0 
Personal services ..............-----.------- ‘ 18.0 
Miscellaneous business services a 554.3 
Automobile repair, automobile services 

OG SAIGON oc scss pe vinccs ; 150.0 
Radio & television beccdenting , 335.0 
Miscellaneous services .........-.-.-----.------ 171.0 
6,227.5 


Total $270,581.8* 


*This figure represents 45.5% of the $546.3 million invested in business 
publications for 1960. It is the total expenditure of the advertisers repre 
sented in the ABP study. 
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Rank Company 1960 1959 Rank = Company 1960 1959 


115, Manning, Maxwell & Moore ... 423.9* 393.3* 174, Chicago Sun Times _.......... 321.3* 282.9* 
116. Stanley Works ; 423.2* 392.6* 175. Wyandotte Chemicals Cue... 316.2* 269.6* 
117. Blaw-Knox Co. .. saealiits 419.8* 404.1 176. Globe-Union .... pte 263.6* 
118. Allen-Bradley Co. ............ . 419.3* 350.9** 177. White Motor Co. ...................... 314.9* 272.7* 
119. Raybestos-Manhattan . 418.8* 405.5* 178. P. R. Mallory & Co. ...... 313.1° 262.0 
120. American-Marietta Co. ..... . 417.1* 355.6** 179. Aerojet General Corp. ................ 312.9* 275.0 
121. Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. .. 416.2* 400.6** 180. Black & Decker Mfg. Co. ............ 312.4 280.0 
122. A. O. Smith Corp. ........................ 414.5* 478.6* 181. Phelps Dodge Copper Products 
123. Tung-Sol Electric —......... .. 414.5* 346.9 WD. nkos .... 309.0 303.0 
124. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 408.2* 340.2** 182. Federal Electric Predecke Ce. _» sora” 257.2 
125. Flintkote Co. r . 406.9* 380.7** 183. Hewlett-Packard TO ig 255.0 
126. American Brake Shoe Co. 405.3* 420.0 184. Mack Trucks _......... ..... 302.8* 349.7** 
127. Norton Co. . i 404.0 565.0 185. Thompson- hunt Weebiides a Sone 349.7* 
128. General Mills f . 403.5 388.5 186. Armour & Co, _........ .. 302.6* 289.8** 
129. Revere Copper & Brass . . 403.1* 417.7* 187. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. i. OTD 277.0 
130. Corning Glass Works .... . 400.0 336.0 188. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp 300.0 300.0 
131. Gulf Oil Corp. . 400.0 400.0 189. Commercial Credit Co. .... 300.0* 301.2* 
132. Bucyrus-Erie Co. 394.6* 379.8* See neon tae 300.0 256.0 
133. Standard Oil Co. 191. Jenkin Brothers —.............. . 800.0 299.8* 
of Indiana 391.8* 366.5 192. H. H. Robertson Co. - ...... 300.0* 337.7* 
134. Butler Mfg. Co. ............ 390.0 200.0 193. S K F Industries __.... . 300.0 275.0 
135. Schenley Industries . 380.0 375.0 194. Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. .. 300.0 250.0 
136. Veeder-Root 380.0* 337.4* 195. Waukesha Motor Co. .................. 300.0 270.0 
137. Babcock & Wilcox Co. . 371.9* 345.0 196. DeVilbiss Co. . SRO ty Sb 285.0 
138. McCall Corp. . 370.2* 333.8* 197. Philadelphia Inquirer ..... > mee” 263.6* 
139. Sterling Drug .... Sg 314.2* 198. Midland-Ross Corp. .................... 290.7* 335.7 
140. Curtis Publishing Co. .. 365.6 422.1 199. Wheeling Steel Corp. . ncsssvrn SOU 300.0 
141. Ingersoll-Rand Co. ... 365.0 430.0 200. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 288.8* 250.0 
142. Standard Oil Co. 201. Cummins Engine Co. .......... 288.0 348.5* 
of California 365.0 442.0 202. Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 285.0 187.6* 
143. Barber-Colman Co. 364.2* 350.5* 203. Burroughs Corp. jicroutiicidec dea 562.3 
144. Crown Zellerbach Corp. 363.8* 315.0 . Rheem Mfg. Co. .. aohare 280.0* 289.3* 
145. Cincinnati Milling 205. Storer Broadcasting System 280.0* 282.9* 
Machine Co. . 363.4* 350.0 . Tidewater Oil Co. .............. 279.7* 290.2* 
146. Towmotor Corp. . saoene 362.9% 349.3* . Rockwell Standard Corp. ... 277.6 408.0 
147. Harnischfeger Corp. . 362.7* 349.1** . A. Schrader's Son Div., Scovill 
148. Hooker Chemical Corp. .............. 362.4* 309.0 Mfg. Co. . _ 277.4* 287.5* 
149. Electric Storage Battery Co. .... 358.5* 300.0 . General Aniline & Film Bak .: Re LP ig 236.3* 
150. Royal McBee Corp. . : .. 356.6* 343.2* . Chain Belt Co. _..... _ 275.0 252.0 
151. Cities Service Co. .... si cncotsanier 559.7* . Halliburton Oil Well Comation 
152. American Steel Foundries ......... 355.0 317.0 ‘ee 275.0* 267.3** 
153. Ohio Brass Co. ................ . 3687" 342.4* . Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 274.7* 317.2* 
154. Chemstrand Corp. - cee 300.0 . Massey-Harris-Ferguson _........... 274.4* 264.0* 
155. Chrysler Corp. - Faia tac 766.0 . American Gas Association .... 274.0* 241.2** 
156. Douglas Fir Plywood . Electric Auto-Lite Co. ................ 273.4* 228.8** 
Association .... ..... 350.0* 413.0* . Pullman Co. aicic, 2I2AS 314.1** 
157. Robertshaw-Fulton . Pfister Associated Seonins anitte SEO 272.7* 
Controls Co. . we 350.0* 353.6* . Purolator Products Cae 258.8* 
. Fawcett Publications -...... . 350.0 300.0 . National Gypsum Co. . .. 268.2* 259.6* 
. American Motors Corp. ............ 349.5* 403.6* . Buffalo Forge Co. ae _ 268.0 279.8* 
. Spencer Chemical Co. .... ... 348.8* 297.4* . Ex-Cell-O Corp. ........ ee 308.4* 
. Beckman Instruments .............. 347.0 193.5* . Carnation Co. ee 249.6 
. General American Transportation . Dayton Rubber Co. EY 218.7** 
Corp. .... eae ld 400.0 . Whirlpool Corp. ..... 262.8* 253.0* 
- Bell & Gossett Co. iain Gita 320.0 . Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 262.0 215.2* 
- Hearst Corp. .- 343.1° 311.9 . American Enka Corp. ..... 261.9 51.5* 
. Barber-Greene Co. . 341.0 225.0 . Fairbanks, Morse & Co. .. 259.8* 250.0 
. General Fireproofing Co. ........... 340.0 25.0 . McNeal Machine & Engineering 
. Liberty Mutual Fire NEL EEE, 250.0 
Insurance Co. soocesmessenenens: SOOM . Warner & Swasey Co. ................ 259.8* 250.0** 
. Rust-Oleum Corp. 336.8* . . General Foods Corp. .................. 258.9* 248.0* 
. Brown & Sharp Mfg. Co. ........... 334.8* , . National Biscuit Co. 258.3 241.2 
. Robbins & Myers . 334.1* : . Cooper-Bessemer Corp. .............. 257.0 185.0 
. American Can Co, ..................... 325.3* . eS 245.7 
. Trane Co. ....... acne aa f , Shell Of] Co. .. 7 300.0 


. Copperweld i eisininccl 321.5 . . Sunliet Growers .............. _ 255.0 131.5 
Continued on page 60 
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Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 


By Industry’s Own Measurements 
...The Most Efficient Newsweekly 


Each of the following six companies, in coopera- 
tion with Newsweek, recently conducted its own 
marketing and readership study: 

CRANE CO. 

EBERHARD FABER PEN & PENCIL CO. 

NATIONAL CLAY PIPE MFRS., INC. 


U. S. RUBBER CO. 
(Mech. Goods Div.) 


e A MAJOR OIL COMPANY 


(Industrial Lubricants) 


e A MAJOR STEEL COMPANY 
Each company selected its own sample of cus- 
tomers and prospects. Each found that, among the 
newsweeklies, Newsweek reaches its customers 
and prospects most efficiently. 

Want more details? Contact your Newsweek 
Representative, or Charles E. Kane, Advertising 
Director, Newsweek, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


. ahead of the news, behind the headlines...for people at the top 


ATOMIC REACTOR, BATTELLE MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 





I 





1. THE TIMING OF BUILDING 
PRODUCT DECISIONS 


A study indicating when, in the total 
process of creating a building, archi- 
tects usually make their “type” and 
“brand” decisions with respect to 24 
different types of products. 


2. BUYING INFLUENCES IN 
ARCHITECTURAL OFFICES 


An independently sponsored study 
showing who, by title or function, in- 
fluences product selection and who 
actually writes the specifications. 


4. BUILDING BUSINESS IN 
THE SIXTIES 


A projection of trends in nonresi- 
dential and residential building ac- 
tivity by the Economics Division of 
F. W. Dodge Corporation (reprinted 
from Architectural Record). 


F. W. DODGE 
=) CORPORATION 


A McGrow-Hill 
Compony 


7. AIR CONDITIONING STUDY 


Architect specification practices 
and product preferences in 1937, 
1947, 1952 and 1960. 


we have important 


ON THE BUILDING MARKET... 


3 | 3. GUIDE TO GOOD ARCHITECTURAL ADVERTISING 


or 
adrertisin 
* A distillation of constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions by architects and engineers contained in 
some 5,000 written responses to Architectural 


Record’s Continuing Readership Research. 


9. ANALYSIS OF ARCHITECT ACTIVITY 


A detailed study of the number, type and dollar | Bie 
value of buildings planned by 1,160 architectural emi 
offices for periods up to seven years. 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation’s exclusive 
Cumulative Activity Record of the day-to-day plan- 
ning activity of individual architectural offices. 


G. ARCHITECT-ENGINEER PLANNED WORK—1960 


An analysis of Dodge Reports showing percentage of 
projects and dollar volume of various types of nonresi- 
dential buildings planned by architects and engineers. 


8. CONSTRUCTION OUTLOOK 1961 


F. W. Dodge Corporation’s official annual pre- 
view of construction potentials (reprinted from 
Architectural Record). 





information for you... 


ON ARCHITECTURAL RECORD... 


10. DODGE-DOCUMENTED MARKET COVERAGE 


A study of Architectural Record’s coverage of all 
architect-planned work reported by F. W. Dodge 
Corporation in 26 states in 12-month periods. 


94% of all architect-planned nonresidential build- 
ing; 81% ofall architect-planned residential building 
is verifiably in the hands of Architectural Record’s 
own architect and engineer subscribers. 


12. ADVERTISING ANALYSES 


A comparison of leading architectural 
magazines in terms of number of 
advertising pages, number of adver- 
tisers, and total pages in major 
product categories. 


Year after year more building prod- 
uct advertisers place more advertis- 
ing pages in Architectural Record 
than in any other architectural 
magazine—62% more in 1960. 


19. AUDIT 
BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATIONS STATEMENT 


(Dec. 31, 1960) 


More architects—and more engineers 
—subscribe to Architectural Record 
than to any other architectural mag- 
azine. (See recapitulation of architect 
and engineer circulation on pages 
two and three of A.B.C. statements.) 
And you can reach them at the 
lowest rate per page per thousand. 


13. ROSTER OF NEW 
AND CONSECUTIVE 
ADVERTISERS 


Architectural 
Record had the 
most new advertis- 
ers in its field in 
1960 (130)—and the 
most consecutive 
advertisers (397). 
141 advertisers 
have used the 
Record continuous- 
ly for 10 or more 
years! 


16. THE MAGAZINE 
ITSELF 


Every page of Ar- 
chitectural Recordis 
edited specifically 
for architects and 
engineers. And edi- 
torial content is 
continuously timed 
and balanced with 
the aid of Dodge 
Reports to be of top 
value to architects 
and engineers in 
terms of the work 
on their boards. 


9. EDITORIAL ANALYSES 


Leading architectural magazines com- 
pared in terms of total pages devoted 
to various building types and other 
subjects. 


Architectural Record publishes more 
editorial pages than any other maga- 
zine in its field—including more on 
the design of both nonresidential 
buildings and residential buildings. 


11. EDITORIAL RESEARCH 


Outline of the significance of Eastman 
Editorial Research Service to pub- 
lishers and advertisers. 


Highly respected Eastman Editorial 
Research Service is employed exclu- 
sively in its field by Architectural 
Record ,.. and has been since 1956. 


14. SUMMARY OF READERSHIP 
STUDIES 


161 studies sponsored by building 
product manufacturers and advertis- 
ing agencies. 


Architects and engineers have voted 
Architectural Record ‘‘preferred”’ in 
146 out of 161 advertiser-sponsored 
studies for which results are available. 


* Please send me the items circled 
below to help me select the right 
architectural magazine for my 
advertising: 


a a ae 
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Address 














ABP TABULATION .. 


continued from p. 56 


Rank Company 1960 1959 


. Charles Bruning Co. .................. 200.0 125.0 
Rank = Company 1959 , Deore & Co. ........ _... 200.0 168.0 
. F. W. Dodge Corp. .... ‘ct ee 161.0 
236. Acme Steel Co. ......... ; . 265.7* . Dresser Industries -........ .... 200.0 790.8* 
fe ee Se . _ . McLouth Steel Sie. ee 200.0 200.0 
. Chicago Tribune ......... > . 250.0 . Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 200.0* 219.9** 
. R. C. Mahon Co. .......... 3 . 252.0 . Perfect Circle Corp. .................... 200.0 148.0 
I UI cic cinectnaccccnecibick . 301.0* . Phillips Petroleum Co. 200.0** 250.1 
. Wallace & Tiernan : . 318.3* . Pittsburgh Steel Co. .................. 200.0 146.1* 
. American Laundry Machinery Co. . 179.0 . Reed Roller Bit Co. ......... 200.0 111.0 
. Foxboro Co. . Seca f 208.0 . Weber Showcase & Fixture Co. . 200.0 184.2 
. Sprague Electric Co. tices 303.0* . National Dairy Products Corp. . 199.9* 240.6** 
. Gates Rubber Co. : : 203.9** . Phileo Corp. ......... fe . 199.9* 167.3* 
. Avondale Mills ........... : 300.0* . Diamond Alkali Cx. EESOOMEEOE ig 170.1* 
. Champion Spark Plug Co. _....... d 200.9 . Parke, Davis & Co. . 198.2* 169.0* 
. Masonite Corp. -............. : 220.0 eee . 198.0 70.2 
. National Supply Co. ....... : 224.9 . Reichhold Chemicals ' .... 197.4* 168.3 
. Wisconsin Motor Corp. .... , 230.0 . Fafnir Bearing Co. . 197.2* 189.8 
. Sangamo Electric Co. ....... 3 200.0 . Wm. Powell Co. .... 195.0 175.0 
. John Breck .. : : . 150.0 . Snap-on-Tools Corp. . 194.4 159.8 
. Harshaw Chemical Co. i t 210.0* . Brown Co. .... 194.3* 168.2* 
. American Smelting & Refining . Royal Metal Mfg. Co. . . 194.0* 180.0 
Co. 5 250.0 i yee | I 5s 185.0 
. Libbey-Owens- Ford Glass Co. . y 221.1 peer Ge... 192.0 130.0 
. U. S. Gypsum Co. ‘ 224.0** . Carborundum Co. .... . 191.1* 185.0** 
. Oakite Products - : i 196.8** . American Optical Co. - 190.8* 167.7** 
. Dodge Mfg. Co. ........ . 200.0 . Baker Oil Tools .... 190.0 175.0 
. Eimco Corp. . r 230.0 . Lennox Industries . 190.0 165.0 
. Sealed Power Corp. .... . 226.0 . Taylor Instrument Co. .... 190.0 134.0 
. Controls Co. of America .. 5 200.0 . Tinnerman Products .... 190.0 135.0 
. Simonds Saw & Steel Co. : 210.8* . Henry Vogt Machine Co. 190.0 172.9 
. Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. . 218.9* . Ameray Corp. ....... 189.3* 152.9* 
. Dorr-Oliver . raise , 229.9 . Connell Dubilier Electric Corp. 189.2* 158.3* 
. Fisher Governor Co. . i 180.0 . Metal & Thermit Corp. . 188.2* 195.0 
. Northrop Corp. _.......... . _ . National Starch Products 186.9* 179.0* 
. Weyerhauser Sales Co. . i 365.0 . Gould National Batteries - 186.2* 155.8* 
. Lindberg Engineering Co. .... . 216.0 . Howell Electric Motors Co. 185.8* 155.5* 
. American Hoist & Derrick Co. . 120.0 . Tractomotive Corp. —.......... . 185.2* 163.0 
| PORN oe nce, eee ; 420.6 . Lady Marlene Bra Corp. 185.0* 200.0 
. Seagram Distillers Care. ee t 250.0 . Raytheon Co. ema 184.8* 154.7 
. Skil Corp. .. : t 193.0 . Hobart Mfg. Co. ..... 184.7* 177.8** 
. Conover-Mast Publications , 199.1* . Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
. Landers, Frary & Clark . : 182.4* ca Oe Cea 183.0* 183.0* 
. Pittsburgh Corning Corp. . ! 126.0 . Eastern Industries : . 182.4* 152.6* 
. Fruehauf Trailer Co. . t 250.0 . National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Co. . — ne Go... ... 182.0 126.0 
. Aeroquip Corp. ........ : 180.2* . Dunham-Bush ............ 181.8* 175.0 
. Greenlee Brothers . . J 265.2* . Yarnell Waring Co. . 181.8* 168.0 
. Sharon Steel Corp. . : 222.8 . Alan Wood Steel Co. ... ... 180.0 180.0 
. Standerd Packaging Corp. : 186.0 . American-Saint Gobain Corp. 180.0 79.1% 
. Nopco Chemical Co. . é ; 180.0 . Columbia Gas System - 180.0* 132.6* 
. U. S. Plywood Corp. . . 279.0 . Ryan Aeronautical Co. .. 180.0 80.0 
. Armstrong Rubber Co. . t 174.7* . Shwayder Brothers Co. 180.0* 187.2* 
. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. g 193.0 . Burndy Engineering Co. 179.2* 150.0 
. lowa Mfg. Co. ‘ 230.0 . American Metal Co. . 178.2* 165.3* 
. National Acme Co. . ; 199.1 ** . Wood Conversion Co. 178.0 _ 
. Nordberg Mfg. Co. ..... . 199.1* - Grinnell Co. .......... 177.0 209.6 
. Hagan Chemicals & Controls ; 180.0 . Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
. Jones & Lamson Machine Co. .... i 150.0 Rae scacs inc 176.7* 153.0* 
. Readers Digest Association ...... : 172.2 . Lilly-Tulip — Om. 176.7* 153.0* 
. Harris Intertype Corp. : 124.8 . Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 176.2* 169.6* 
. Procter & Gamble ... ‘ 235.0** . Philadelphia Gear Works _ 175.3* 168.7* 
. American Metal Climax .... J _ . Keyes Fibre Co. ........ 175.0 150.0 
. Beaunit Mills 2000... ; ' 150.0 . Simplex Wire & Cable Co. . 175.0 134.8* 
. Bell Aircraft Corp. - : 15.0 . Sun Chemical Corp. ........ . 150.0 
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So-o-0...Whats New ? 


through The Journal we’ve got to give him 
what he wants, quickly and clearly, without a 
lot of frothy fussiness. He reads the Sunday 
comics for pleasure; he reads The Journal to 
find out what’s going on in his own industry. 


News is history once it happens. The 
Journal seldom reports history, but it does 
show how today’s news will affect its readers 
next week or next year. Company A merges 
with Company B. What caused it ? Is it an 
economic sign of the times? Are more mergers 
on the way? How will the merger affect the 
reader’s future? The Journal digs and digs 
until it can tell not just What, but also Why. 


Figures fascinate oil men, but what good 
is a table or a chart without pertinent thoughts 
on what those statistics mean? We make it a 
point to give readers details and interpretation. 


Things happen fast in the petroleum 
business. What our readers wanted to know 
last month isn’t what they want to know 
today. And when a busy oil man thumbs 


The Petroleum Publishing Company * Tulsa, Oklahoma 


So... what’s new? Well, if it’s something 
new in petroleum, you can read all about it 
in The Journal next Monday. 
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You can read all you should 


By Fred DeArmond 


Ggéy No remark is more illogical than the one 
which begins, “I'd like to . . . but I just don’t have 
the time to read books and magazines.” 

Really, this doesn’t make sense. For a marketing 
executive to say he has no time to read is like say- 
ing he has no time to work, to live. Reading is the 
No. 1 economy of time. It also is a skill well worth 
developing and improving. 

You can make your reading more effective in 
four ways: (1) read more, (2) learn to read fas- 
ter, (3) read more selectively, and (4) find ways 
to retain and use what you read. 


Read more .. Is your reading as a marketing ex- 
ecutive properly balanced? If it is, you will not be 
neglecting or over-emphasizing any of the three 
main media—newspapers, magazines, books. 

One marketing executive whom I interviewed 
recently said he had made a quick appraisal of his 
reading habits and decided he had been far too 
erratic and casual in his business reading. He 
made up a list of the periodicals that he considered 
“musts.” They included two daily newspapers, one 
weekly and one monthly general magazine, one 
general business magazine, two trade journals, 
two magazines keyed to his special interest in 
marketing, and one company magazine. 

“Of course I do occasionally read an article in 
some other magazine that comes to the office or to 
my wife at home. But these ten I receive regular- 
ly, and I believe I never fail to read something in 
each issue,” he said. 

“And what about books?” I asked. 

Rather sheepishly, he admitted he could recall 
having read only one business book and two 
novels in the past year or so. That brought the 
conversation around to the inevitable topic, “How 
can I find time?” I told him my own experience. 

Adapted with permission from a chapter in Mr. De- 
Armond's forthcoming book, “ A guide to personal success 


in management” to be published by Prentice-Hall, Engle- 
wood, New Jersey. 
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How to read more .. For years I had been read- 
ing a morning and afternoon daily and one Sun- 
day paper in my home city, plus a well known 
metropolitan paper seven days a week. I had a 
hunch, and made a brief check on the duplication. 
I was amazed at the amount of straw I was thresh- 
ing over two or three times. 

Equally revealing was the amount of time I was 
devoting to newspaper reading. I found I was con- 
suming a minimum of one and one-half hours 
each week day and two hours on Sunday in this 
chore. That added up to 48 hours a month. 

I dropped them all except my home city after- 
noon and Sunday paper, and changed to reading 
a weekly news review thoroughly, which took half 
an hour a week extra. The result of this change 
was that I added approximately three hours a 
month to my news review reading time, and sub- 
tracted 31 hours formerly devoted to two extra 
newspapers. That meant a net gain in my reading 
time of 28 hours a month. At my reading rate, with 
the time available, that was at least enough to 
cover two 300-page books a month. Without mak- 
ing a bookworm out of myself, I really was able 
to work in 24 more books in a year than I had 
been doing. 


Read faster .. There are a number of texts and 
courses that will help the slow reader to double 
or triple his reading rate, with little or no loss of 
comprehension. Test yourself on reasonably seri- 
ous expository matter. If your rate is less than 
about 300 words a minute, with an 80% compre- 
hension, you’re a slow reader. 

What makes for speed in reading is the number 
of words or lines that you can grab at a time. 
Some will have to change vision focus in a 13- 
pica-column line twice, or three times in the 
average book format line of type. Others take in a 
whole line or two lines at a glance, and the more 
expert will gulp an entire paragraph without bat- 
ting an eye. 

The rapid reading specialists say the besetting 








sin of the slow reader is regression. His attention 
flags, he gets bogged down, breaks off in the mid- 
dle of a sentence or paragraph, goes back and re- 
reads what he has just gone over. Most of this can 
be overcome by practice. No doubt of it. 


Read more selectively . . For the busy execu- 
tive the art of reading is above all else a question 
of selection. It can be resolved only by picking 
what interests you and relates to your life and 
work, letting the rest take its inevitable course to 
the scrap paper mill. 


How to be selective . . In scanning your news- 
papers, run down every column and see that you 
don’t overlook even one single-column head. You 
will pause, of course, actually to read only those 
stories that fit into your pattern of interest. 

Likewise, read your magazines with a similar 
selectivity. A discriminating reader will no more 
try to devour a magazine “from cover to cover” 
than he will take a helping from every dish in a 
smorgasbord. 

A magazine is best consumed by leafing through 
it from front to back and reading the articles that 
by reason of their headlines, illustrations, by-lines, 
or leading paragraphs catch your attention. 

Finding a heading or lead that attracts, you may 
either read it line by line, or skim. In the case 
your interest is only whetted enough to skim, you 
do this by scanning the first sentence in each 
paragraph, and possibly the last, skipping some 
with no more than this tasting, and reading the 
others fully. Look for capitalized nouns, quota- 
tion marks, interrogation and exclamation points. 
Pause at tables, charts, italicized or indented mat- 
ter if your attention is speared. If the article or 
chapter ends with a summary, peruse it closely. 

In selecting a book to read, one will wish to 
consider the pertinence of the subject matter to his 
own problems, and the authority with which the 
author is presumed to speak, as well as the treat- 
ment and style. The great readers say that we 
should read to a purpose. Ask: “What does this 
mean to me?” “How can I adapt this thought to 
my own situation?” The good books and the valu- 
able magazine articles will have to be processed in 
the reader’s mind to make them usable. 

Read with an open mind, critically but not with 
snap judgments. Some very difficult books are 
worth a special effort. Reading of those written by 
authors with a capacity for thinking that runs far 
ahead of their ability to communicate is like plac- 
er mining. You find a nugget now and then— 
enough to make it worth while to do a good bit of 
panning. If the yield is too low, discard the book. 
Never read anything just to be able to say you’ve 
read it. 


Read to retain and use . . One can no more 
remember all he reads than he can retain all he 
eats. But the best index of reading efficiency is the 
percentage that is retained and assimilated. 


‘For a marketing man to say he has 


no time to read is like saying he has 


no time to work, to live.’ 


Books are made more readily convertible into 
intellectual currency if you mark, bracket, and 
underline the interesting passages. 

Newspaper items that seem to have future util- 
ity value should be clipped and filed, preferably 
with the significant paragraphs or sentences 
marked. The same practice will be followed with 
some magazines. Others you will wish to keep files 
of, at least for a year, and the very best ones to 
bind permanently. 

I’ve found it helpful to write on the outside 
covers, of the magazines I intend to keep, the titles 
and pages of articles that mean something special 
to me. I make my own selective indexes of two of 
my favorites, keeping them up currently in a spe- 
cial looseleaf book. 


Suggestions on saving . . A variety of specific 
methods are adaptable for nailing down the 
choicest portions of what you read. Two or three 
general suggestions may help in organizing the 
right detail. 

Don’t try to clip as you read. Mark the item and 
note the page number on the front page of each 
periodical. Then retain your newspapers and do all 
the clipping once a week, and your magazines 
once a month. You'll find a great many occasions 
when you need to refer back to week-old news- 
papers and months old magazines. Be sure that 
each clipping carries the date and name of the 
publication. 

To make your information reference files realize 
a maximum of usability, go through them at in- 
tervals to refresh your mind as to their contents 
and to discard material you no longer see a pos- 
sible use for. Nothing is more useless than a dead 
tonnage of reference material, and nothing more 
sacrilegious than to throw away material you may 
later have to sweat blood to replace. © 


About the author 





@ Fred DeArmond is a freelance 
business writer and consultant in 
sales and management training. 
He also teaches business subjects 
in the Adult Education Division of 
Drury College in his home city of 
Springfield, Missouri. Previously 
he was a business paper editor in 
New York, and for five years as- 
sociate editor of Nation’s Business in Washington, D.C. 
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A man with big plans—and talent to match—can 

go all the way in businesspapers. This is a medium 
for experts. Where the advertising professional with 

a sure sense of his craft, and his craftsmanship, can 
make a name for himself and his company—creating 
the kind of all-business advertising 


cP Se coronas 2 


that sells businessmen . . . in businesspapers. 





Director of Media, Chicago Agency . . . Photo on location by Arnoid Newman 


Advertising in businesspapers means business 


as any advertising man who knows his business will tell you — because 


wess 


men who read businesspapers mean business ({}}: 


Sogn? 


o 


now—over 3,000,000 businessmen invest more than $16 million a year for the purpose of reading ABP papers 
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One Thing’s Sure: Those Jail 
Sentences Mean More Competition 


Gey Sam Polur, director of sales administration 
of Caledonia Electronics & Transformer Corp., in 
upstate New York, thinks the recent fines and jail 
sentences meted out to electrical companies were 
“corporation baiting,” not justice. 

In a column in his company’s house magazine, 
this representative of a small company which is a 
GE supplier, rises staunchly—but we are afraid 
not too logically—to the defense of those convicted 
of price rigging. 

Mr. Polur seems to make two points: “corpora- 
tion baiting” is a luxury we can’t afford these 
days, because of the international situation; and, 
it is a dirty trick to blame the corporations in- 
volved for the sins of a few individuals. 

Well, we don’t think very much of Mr. Polur’s 
first argument, in this or any other context. “This 
is no time to rock the boat” serves as an alleged 
reason for never doing anything—and is the most 
widespread excuse for maintaining the status quo 
and letting transgressions go unpunished. 

But we’re not interested so much in this; we’re 
much more violently opposed to the notion that 
the 29 companies involved in the suits are being 
penalized for the irresponsible acts of individual 
officers and employes. We’re much inclined to 
think it’s the other way around: that the indi- 
viduals took the rap for actions which were coun- 
tenanced, if not encouraged, by their bosses. 

Long before the sentencing shocked everyone, 
but while the case was being tried, we were talk- 
ing about it to a fairly important executive in a 
very large company, not involved in any way in 
the litigation. “Why,” he said, “this price-fixing 
complaint of the government is sheer nonsense. 
Our lawyers keep on telling us we can’t talk over 
prices with our competitors, but we do it all the 
time. You can’t operate in this business any other 
way!” 

Well, if he had been involved in the case, he’d 
probably have spent a few interesting days as a 
member of a broom squad in a cozy little jail, 


while his management professed complete ignor- 
ance of his activities. And maybe they were ig- 
norant of what was going on; but if so, what kind 
of efficient management does that represent? 

Anyhow, we didn’t come here, as Mr. Antony 
said on one historic occasion, to deliver a sermon, 
but rather to get something said. And that is sim- 
ply this: 

Regardless of what you may think of the sense 
or the justice of the federal action in those elec- 
trical cases, that Philadelphia judge has already 
written the most important marketing story of 
1961. It is hard to think of anything that can hap- 
pen during the rest of the year, including ex- 
pressing people around the earth in space cap- 
sules, that is likely to have so important an in- 
fluence on industrial marketing, including selling 
and advertising. 

There is just simply going to be a good deal less 
price discussion among competitors, and a very 
great deal less splitting up and assigning markets 
and customers than there was last year. And that 
means, inevitably, that there is going to be a great 
deal more salesmanship exhibited, because com- 
petition is going to be a great deal more real and 
earnest in many areas than it has been in the 
past. 

Being a confirmed pessimistic optimist, I am 
convinced that this is a good thing. This country 
was built on hard-driving, intensive competition, 
with no quarter given or asked for, and elimina- 
tion of a few of the neat cartelization tricks which 
were invented in Europe will be good for us in 
the long run, no matter how inconvenient they 
may seem at this moment. 

The thing we hope is that business manage- 
ments realize the changed situation and its impli- 
cations, and meet the challenge by beefing up 
their marketing organizations, and their sales and 
advertising muscles, where this seems called for. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that we’re 
bottoming out on the recession that has been 
plaguing us during the past seven or eight months, 
but that doesn’t mean that marketing and selling 
and advertising functions can be allowed to coast. 
On the contrary, let’s hope the recent unpleasant- 
ness has convinced a few more die-hards in the 
industrial field in particular that in the 1960s— 
soaring or not—the major problem of any business 
is the making of sales. 

With the courts taking the kind of dim view of 
splitting up the available orders behind closed 
doors which it took in the electrical cases, the 
need for more effective sales power out on the 
order-getting front will be greater than ever. 

That court decision, among other things, was a 
tremendous boost for the “total marketing con- 
cept” in business—for orienting business manage- 
ment toward the customer’s point of view and to- 
ward vigorous competitive selling and advertis- 
ing. = 
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The pitch . . Ad manager Smith presents his story to the 
management group. Informative audio-visual aids helped 
make the presentation of the results of the advertising 


ae hanes : 43% response 


program convincing and effective. The program was so 
successful that it now will be an annual affair for the 
Tor Products Division. 


How Koppers sold its 


ad program to management 


Many industrial ad managers don’t 
have time to do a good job of ‘selling 
the boss’ on advertising. Here’s one 
who took the time . . and did an ex- 


cellent job of it. . 


By Robert A. Smith @ Advertising Manager 
Tar Products Div., Koppers Co., Pittsburgh 


fey One of the most important responsibilities of 
industrial advertising managers is often one of the 
most severely neglected. That is the responsibility 
of telling the advertising story, complete with plot, 
denouement and epilogue, to company manage- 
ment. 

We presented such a story recently to the man- 
agement of the Tar Products Div. of Koppers Co. 
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Our aim was to fill an information void on which 
skepticism thrives, to arrest any possible doubt 
about the net worth of promotional activities, and 
to bring management thoroughly in on the com- 
plete advertising story from initial effort to final 
results. 

Here’s how it came about. 


Prologue .. As we all know, measuring the ef- 
fectiveness of promotional activities is currently 
receiving a vast amount of thought and research. 
In the case of the Tar Products Div., the only 
measure of performance was the monthly dollar 
accounting report which simply indicates how 
much money is spent where. It could not in any 
sense be considered a report on accomplishments 
or results. 

Very early in the game, we realized that the 
lack of internal merchandising was having a 
dampening effect on the attitude toward advertis- 
ing, sales promotion and publicity within our divi- 

Continued on page 69 
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sion. The first step in a counter-offensive to com- 
bat this condition was the institution of a monthly 
newsletter to all sales and management personnel, 
entitled “News You Can Use.” 

This newsletter contains current market infor- 
mation, sales success stories from the field and, 
most important, reprints or pre-prints of all cur- 
rent advertising, brochures, direct mail pieces and 
other material including a publicity clip book. A 
covering “Memo from the Ad Manager” points out 
how each can be used effectively. 

The newsletter serves a dual purpose: it arms 
our sales force with the latest merchandising tools 
and market information, and it keeps management 
posted on current advertising activities. But be- 
cause management still got only a piecemeal im- 
pression of the total program from the promotion 
package, due to its “current events” nature, we 
decided that we needed to do a more thorough job 
of telling the advertising story and provide man- 
agement with a better measure of advertising per- 
formance. 


The plot . . The opportunity soon arose. 

We are called upon each fall to talk about fu- 
ture advertising plans at our division’s annual 
sales management conference. Upon being notified 
of the date for the 1960 conference, we made up 
our mind to use this mid-October meeting as a 
springboard for developing a complete presenta- 
tion on the effectiveness of the promotional pro- 
gram, relating past performance to future needs. 

The sales conference presentation on future 
plans formed the nucleus for a much more thor- 
ough review of actual performance which we 
planned to present subsequently to a select group 
of top management. Such a review, we felt, was 
the ideal way of attaining three specific objectives 
of primary importance: 


1. To show in tangible form exactly how the ad- 
vertising dollar was spent. 


2. To show as many measurable results as possible 
from the expenditure of these dollars. 


3. In both cases, to create a more favorable atti- 
tude toward and appreciation of the value of these 
activities on the part of management. 


Introduction . . We had all the elements of a 
good story put together when the division general 
manager along with the marketing and sales man- 
agers sat down to hear our report. Also in attend- 
ance were the general manager and account su- 
pervisor of the Pittsburgh office of our advertising 
agency, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed. 

The “props”— all the sales literature, advertis- 
ing and publicity releases that had been prepared 
and produced—made an intriguing and colorful 
display on the conference table. They proved to be 


a real ice-breaker, arousing the group’s im- 
mediate interest and giving instantly tangible 
proof that the past year and a half had not been 
one of total idleness on our part. 

We immediately cleared the air by emphasizing 
that this was not a budget pitch, but a report of 
accomplishment over a defined period of time. 

Next, we acknowledged that we were biased, 
that we had a vested interest in the advertising 
operation, but that we had gathered witnesses, 
documents and searching studies which would tell 
the advertising story in far more credible lan- 
guage than any soliloquy we could deliver. 

To establish a common ground, we thought it 
important to review briefly the ground rules for 
industrial advertising. This discussion was aimed 
at re-stating the objectives of our advertising 
program, and at pointing out what industrial ad- 
vertising can, and cannot, be expected to do. 


A five-part story .. Our story was presented in 
five parts. Parts one and two accomplished the 
first objective of showing how the promotion dol- 
lar was spent. The last three parts were designed 
to provide distinct, definitive yardsticks for meas- 
uring the effectiveness of the program. All five 
had the over-all objective of building a better im- 
age for advertising. For several reasons, we de- 
cided to bracket a period of 18 months. 

Part one consisted of the aforementioned “props” 
—a mass display of all printed matter produced 
during the period. 

The next step in the presentation was a rapid- 
fire showing, on 35mm slides, of all of the indi- 
vidual advertisements in each of the major prod- 
uct advertising campaigns. Our comments were 
limited to identifying the campaign, describing the 
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Field work . . Ad manager Smith interviews Koppers 
salesman with miniature tape recorder, for comments 
to be used in ad presentation. Mr. Smith devoted all his 
spare time for one month to putting the presentation 
together, and found that the results were worth the 
effort. This photo is a reproduction of one of several 
dozen color slides which were manually synchronized 
with taped interview portion of the presentation. 
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approach adopted in each and pointing out the 
publications used and audience reached in each 
case. 

Then we brought our “actors” in, in a part of 
the presentation that was most appropriate to the 
theme, “Don’t take our word for it.” 

Using a portable tape recorder and a 35mm 
camera, we had previously interviewed a num- 
ber of our top salesmen, distributors, customers 
and specifying influences such as architects, to 
sound out their opinions on our advertising and 
promotional program. Some 55 minutes of unre- 
hearsed interviews had been distilled down to six 
minutes. The candid color slides were manually 
synchronized and presented with the taped con- 
versations to give a sense of immediacy, personal- 
ity and warmth to the presentation. 

Typical excerpts from the interviews were: 


e “The ads are excellent.” 


e “With your new technical literature, you people 
have done something that will save us a lot of 
time and a lot of research.” 


e “The Architectural Awards Program is the 
finest I have ever heard of.” 


Don't take our word for it? . . Management 
did not have to take our word for it—this was 
not the ad department speaking. These were 
salesmen and distributors, people who write spec- 
ifications on products we sell, customers who have 
no obligation to speak other than the truth. As 
detached, objective witnesses, they provided a 
real measure of our program’s effectiveness. 

In terms of relating cause and effect, no part 
of the presentation was more impressive than the 
results of a recognition study on protective coat- 
ings, one of our major product lines. 

The first part of this study had been conducted 
18 months previously, at the start of an intensive 
and continuous case history advertising campaign, 
and following a period of spotty advertising of 
these products. The same study was repeated at 
the conclusion of the period at which time sub- 
stantial changes in the corporate and product 
trademark recognition status were recorded. 

It was shown that, in the field of protective 
coatings, the name of Koppers as a recognized 
manufacturer improved from eighth to second 
place in the standings, with an increase of 195% in 
the actual number of mentions. 

Correspondingly, the registered brand name of 
these products, Bitumastic, experienced a 54% in- 
crease in recognition, moving from fourth to 
second place. Significantly, in the second study, 
all but one respondent, in unaided recall, noted 
Koppers as a manufacturer of protective coatings. 


Measured effectiveness . . Making note of the 
cross relationship between increased recognition 
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and expanded sales, we moved to the final part of 
our presentation. This was a follow-up study of 
722 qualified inquiries on protective coatings 
which had resulted from our advertising in the 
first nine months of 1960. A ten-point question- 
naire had been sent to each of these inquirers 
seeking to determine what reader action had oc- 
curred after the advertising inquiry was made. 

The survey, which generated a 43% response in 
one mailing, indicated that 48% of the inquirers 
had learned about Bitumastic coatings for the first 
time through advertising. It also revealed that 
advertising was our only sales contact with 86% 
of these inquirers. 

The survey results were presented on a bar 
chart, graphically illustrating these percentage re- 
lationships. 


Epilogue . . Throughout the 75-minute presenta- 
tion, the reaction of our management people 
could best be described as one of active interest. 
A luncheon, where the discussion was continued 
informally, wrapped up the program. 

Were the objectives attained? Well, let’s see: 


1. There was more than adequate physical ev- 
idence of how the advertising-promotion-publicity 
dollar had been spent. 


2. By our candid interviews and statistical re- 
search, we showed measurable results in terms of 
improved recognition and directly traceable new 
business and sales orders. 


3. And we honestly believe that management left 
the meeting with a better total impression of the 
physical volume of our efforts and their merit. 
Specific comments included a “most worth while” 
observation by the general manager, along with a 
request that such meetings be repeated period- 
ically in the future 


4. When the 1961 budget came up for approval 
in February we did not get all of the money we 
asked for, but we did get a 25% increase over 
1960. ® 
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A basic guide to training 
industrial salesmen 


This final installment of the IM Encyclopedia of Market- 


ing series on industrial sales training discusses follow-up 


sales training and the control tools available to market- 


ing management. This article will help the industrial 


sales manager to reap full benefit from the effective sales 


training program described in the three earlier install- 


ments... 


By R. A. Gopel @ Director 
Marketing Plans 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Pittsburgh* 


n the first three installments of 

this IM Encyclopedia of Market- 
ing series on sales training, I dis- 
cussed the importance of the mar- 
keting concept, the need for a good 
marketing training program, and the 
importance of good communications 
between headquarters management 
and field personnel. 

This final installment of the 
series will discuss follow-up train- 
ing and control tools for marketing 


*As this final article in Mr. Gopel’s series 
was being edited, he announced that he 
has left his position as sales manager for 
Dyestuffs & Auxiliaries, Chemicals & Dye- 
stuffs Div., Koppers Co., to join Westing- 
house Air Brake. 


management. The subject will be 
treated in three sections: 


1. Methods of evaluating marketing 
training. 


2. Field techniques which can be 
used to improve salesmen’s effi- 
ciency. 


3. Control tools used by marketing 
management to direct marketing 
effort into profitable channels. 


Evaluate Training 


valuation of the accomplishments 

of training is very important for 
several reasons. First, the effective- 
ness of future training will largely 
depend on the success and results 
of past training. Second, if there 
are areas of the program which need 


strengthening, these can be incor- 
porated in future sessions. Finally, 
training should cover the real needs 
of the salesmen, telling him how he 
can do a more efficient job. 

While the need for evaluating 
training is clear, determining the 
best method or methods is a difficult 
task. The person charged with eval- 
uating the training can approach the 
problem from several directions. 

To start with, standards must be 
established in order to place a value 
on the results attained. As the job 
description lists the basic duties and 
responsibilities of the salesman, it 
naturally follows that an evaluation 
form with these duties in mind can 
serve as an ideal measuring stick. 
More about this later. 


Evaluation standards . . There 
are several kinds of standards of 
measurement used every day by 
many companies. Following are the 
factors which are measurable, with 
little or no consideration given to 
those beyond the control of the 
salesman: 

(1) Increased volume, (2) more 
new customers, (3) lower selling 
costs, (4) more profitable items sold, 
(5) better territory coverage, and 
(6) fewer complaints. 

Some companies have abstained 
from using volume as a basis for 
measurement because it has been 

Continued on page 76 
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found impossible to adjust for the 
many factors which affect sales in 
different territories. It is, they feel, 
impossible to give each salesman an 
equal opportunity to make a good 
showing in relation to his quota. 

They also do not feel that it is 
right to judge salesmen on volume 
alone, because the salesmen are ex- 
pected to devote a substantial por- 
tion of their time to marketing 
activities such as sales promotion, 
sales engineering, end use selling 
and new product development. 

Some marketing-minded _ sales 
managers believe that if subsidiary 
functions are of great importance to 
the company, the salesmen should 
be given some recognition for the 
skill they exhibit in performing 
these functions. Often, a section is 
written into an evaluation form to 
take care of this possible inequity. 

While the standards previously 
listed are generally measurable, 
there are others which are less 
tangible and more difficult to mea- 
sure, but still very important. Most 
of these can be listed under the 
heading of better motivation or im- 
proved morale. They are: 

(1) Greater enthusiasm for the 
job, (2) improved team spirit, (3) 
better acceptance of policies and 
directives, and (4) less griping. 


Self evaluation . . A number of 
companies make forms available to 
their salesmen for self evaluation 
(see form at right). These provide 
information to management on how 
the salesman feels he is progressing. 

It is also believed that this, in it- 
self, is an excellent training device, 
because the salesman is made to 
analyze his own deficiencies, thus 
making him aware of the new for 
imprevement. In many instances, it 
has been found that when a sales- 
man makes a self-evaluation, he is 
inclined to be much more critical of 
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himself than his immediate superior 
would be. This is in contrast to 
others who are quite blind to their 
own deficiencies. 


Customer Evaluation . . Although 
not too frequently done, some com- 
panies send out evaluation question- 
naires to key customers with the 
request that they evaluate the sales- 
man’s effectiveness. 

The buyer is not asked to identify 
himself or his company when such a 
procedure is followed. However, this 
method if not properly introduced, 
can cause adverse opinions on the 
part of customers. 


Management evaluation .. One 
company approached its problem of 


evaluating training by comparing 
answers to the following six basic 
questions: 


1. Generally speaking, is there any 
noticeable improvement in the terri- 
tory now handled by the newly 
trained man? If so, describe the 
change and give percentages if 
possible. 


2. What has the trainee done which 
should pay off this year or next? 


3. Does he better represent our 
company than men who have been 
unable to take the training course? 
Why? 


4. Would you say that this man 
started to produce results sooner 
than salesmen who have not taken 
the course? How soon? 


5. Would you say that this man 
was easier to supervise because of 
the training? Explain. 


6. Can you compare his results with 
those of older sales representatives 
who did not attend the marketing 
training course? 


The results of all the question- 
Continued on page 78 





fering with your job performance. 


PERSONALITY _ 


SALESMAN'S EVALUATION FORM 
(complete all sections) 


Describe the weaknesses within the following categories that are inter- 














KNOWLEDGE 














ADMINISTRATION __ 





SALESMANSHIP__ 




















How do you rate your over-all performance 





[] Excellent [1] Good 
C] Fair [J Poor 


Reviewer 





Date 














Why 

should I 
advertise to 
industrial 
distributors? 


To establish identity as a distributor-minded 
company, by informing the industry when 
you set up your distributor organization 


To gain, and retain, national distributor ac- 
ceptance for your company and products 


To keep your present distributors sold and 
informed about your company and products 


To interest distributor prospects in your line 
—so you can build a better organization 


To promote continuously a favorable corpor- 
ate image with distributor management and 
salesmen 


Advertising to distributors boils down to selling 
distributors on the advantages of aggressively 
selling your products. Which means telling them 
constantly about your policies, product features, 
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promotion, training schools, catalogs — every 
thing that sets your line and service apart from 
other suppliers. Bear in mind, also, that you 
can’t move ahead in today’s changing markets 
with a standpat selling organization. You have 
to keep upgrading your distributor force and at- 
tracting new, alert, aggressive distributors. 


Consistent advertising can help do these jobs for 
you. Where? In INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBU- 
TION. Your advertising in ID is read by the 
key management and sales personnel in small, 
medium and large firms, operating as specialists, 
limited line and general line houses. These ID 
subscribers are the cream of the crop, generating 
most of the field’s annual $4% billion sales. You 
can reach them by advertising in the publication 
they regard as their own... 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 W. 420 ST., NEW YORK 36,N.Y. ‘@: @ Now inour 5 Orn and most exciting year! 
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naires were then tabulated on a 
master sheet, digest style, so that 
each man could be compared and 
the over-all results evaluated. 
Here are some of the findings: 


® Question No. 1—Five of the six 


men evaluated were reported to 
have produced sales increases in 
their territories. The sixth one 
showed a modest decrease over the 
previous period. 


® Question No. 2—Five of the six 





Salesman's Name 


SALESMAN'S EVALUATION FORM WORK SHEET 


(complete all sections) 


District 








PERSONALITY 


Self-confidence 
Initiative 
Dependability .... 
Sound judgment .... 
Favorable appearance 
Ambition to succeed . 
Alertness 

Tact 

Company interest 
Sincerity 

Enthusiasm 

Courtesy 

Sense of humor 
Persistence 
Imagination 

Physical stamina 
Business ethics ..... 


KNOWLEDGE 


How complete is his knowledge of: 


Service policies 
Competitive activities 


ADMINISTRATION 


Does he consistently: 


Organize his time and efforts 
effectively 

Plan his sales presentations 

Follow schedules and plans 


SALESMANSHIP 


Does he: 


Use proof materia! .... 
Get the customer's viewpoint 


Create desire ......... 





To what extent does he have and demonstrate: 


Products and their application . 
Sales policies and practices .. 
Advertising techniques ............. 


Customer requirements ......... 


Subrnit required reports .......... 


Control expenses satisfactorily ... 


Have acceptance by the customer . 
Stress product benefits —....0......... 
eT i ane ee 


Meet objections effectively —.. 
Obtain favorable action .. 


Close interviews successfully .... 
Produce profitable sales volume .. 


Division 


Good = Fair 





Excellent _Poor 
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men were credited with construc- 
tive, definite “building” operations. 
Typical cases reported were: 


1. Has cultivated the acquaintance- 
ship of many larger prospects. 


2. Helps his customers with mis- 
sionary work, thus reviving their 
interest. 


3. Makes a lot more calls (which 
shows up in a 21% increase in his 
particular area). 


4. Has concentrated on weak spots 
in his territory. 


5. Does more constructive selling to 
both regular accounts and to pros- 
pects. 


© Question No. 3—Five of the six 
men were judged better qualified 
than those salesmen who lacked the 
extensive training program. 


© Question No. 4—All but one of 
the salesmen were able to start pro- 
ducing results sooner than men who 
had not been trained. 


© Question No. 5—Four of the 
salesmen were easier to supervise. 
Two were adjudged no easier to su- 
pervise than less fully trained men. 


® Question No. 6—This question 
was more difficult to answer, but 
the general impression was that the 
formal training program was worth 
the investment. 


While the above is an actual ex- 
perience, it should be remembered 
that when measuring salesmen’s 
performance by personal observa- 
tion, it is almost impossible to elim- 
inate the element of either favorable 
or unfavorable bias, but bias can be 
reduced by broadening the basis up- 
on which judgment is made. Obvi- 
ously, there is less danger when the 
combined opinions of three men are 
used as compared to that of one 
man. 


Need for evaluation form . . 
The use of evaluation forms (see 
forms at left and page 80) has in- 
creased in recent years. Forms are 
helpful in preparing evaluations be- 
cause they: 


1. Provide a uniform list of terms 
for consideration. 


2. Help to remove personal bias on 
the part of the rater. 
Continued on page 80 








He may 
get the 
message 
here, 


your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell him when he’s ready to buy 


Your print and broadcast advertising sets him up— 
but the Yellow Pages delivers the final selling punch! 
Here’s the perfect opportunity to influence “ready-to- 
buy” prospects with your selling message—right at the 
moment they’re making a buying decision. 

National Yellow Pages Service makes it easy. Lets 
you select any combination of 4,000 Yellow Pages direc- 
tories to cover your precise market, whether it’s national, 
regional or selected areas. And one contact, one contract, 


one monthly bill will take care of everything. 

For full information on how you can complete your 
selling advertising program and complete more sales, 
contact your National Yellow 
Pages Service representative 
through your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 


NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 


ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT /ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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3. Afford a permanent record for 
measuring the future progress of 
each salesman. 


4. Supply a purpose for personal in- 
terviews. > 


Field Training 


fter evaluations have been made 
of marketing training through 
one or several of the already men- 


tioned methods, it often becomes 
necessary to institute follow-up 
training. This generally takes place 
after a man has had a chance to 
work on his own in the field for 
some time, and his progress has 
been evaluated by his immediate 
superior. 

The follow-up or re-training 
methods most generally used are: 


1. Observation while traveling with 
a senior salesman. 


2. Criticism after traveling with a 
field manager. 


~ 3. Attendance at branch 





obtained to 
Top five 
$ Volume 


SALESMAN'S SALES ANALYSIS 
(appraisal) 


Date 


Period 


eee ae ee 


date __ 
accounts 


No. of Calls made 





i $ Volume 


No. of Calls made 





$ Volume 


. of Calls made 





~ $ Volume 


. of Calls made 





~ $ Volume 


made 





— Ps 
Next five accounts — total volume 


Total $ volume 





Number of sales calls made 


Remaining accounts — total volume 


Number of sales calls made 





Number of new accounts secured 
Total calls 

Distance traveled to date 

Travel expense to date 


Expense per mile traveled 


— year to date 





Total volume 


(dollars) 





Total salesman's expense (travel + 
Total number of calls made __ 


Cost per calls 


___(dollars) 
___{calls) 


(dollars) 
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office 
training programs. 


4. Completion of a number of cor- 
respondence lessons. 


5S. Attendance at association 
courses or speech courses, 


6. Reading prescribed books or lit- 
erature. 


Traveling with a senior sales- 
man .. Many companies assign a 
new salesman to a senior salesman 
for purposes of observing and gain- 
ing further experience in the field. 
This is often done right after formal 
training has been completed, or 
some time soon after the new man 
has had a chance to make calls 
alone, in his own territory. 

Under these conditions, the trainee 
initially will do little actual selling 
—his task is to get as much infor- 
mation as he can by watching the 
more experienced man work. The 
senior salesman who has_ been 
trained as a trainer will follow a 
well-known pattern in his training 
methods. He will: 


e Explain why he does things a 
certain way. 


e Refrain from telling too much at 
one time or teaching too fast. 


e Use simple, understandable lan- 
guage. 


@ Demonstrate certain techniques in 
front of customers. 


e Check for understanding by fre- 
quently asking questions. 


e Sometimes have the new man 
make a sales presentation to an 
“easy” customer. 


e Compliment and correct the new 
man — but not in front of the cus- 
tomer. 


e Repeat the procedure as often as 
necessary. 


It must be remembered that in the 
last analysis, there are only three 
reasons why a salesman doesn’t do 
something he should: 


1. He doesn’t know that he is sup- 
posed to do it. 


2. He doesn’t know how to do it. 


3. He doesn’t know that doing it 
will be of benefit to him. 
Continued on page 82 








“Sure | read the news in my local 
ACP Construction magazine... 


| have to!” 


“It carries stories about jobs near me. Some of them I’ve 
bid on, and I wonder now how the low bidder is coming 
along. Other stories give me ideas on how contractors are 
handling local jobs like mine, solving local problems.” 


The 14 ACP construction publications concentrate their news 
resources on a single region and report local construction hap- 
penings in depth. No other type of construction magazine can af- 
ford to devote its entire editorial content to local construction 
problems. In a typical year, ACP magazines carry 4,032 pages of 
local job stories with 14,807 local photographs. 


“The ACP regional magazine is the only complete source of 
local bid information — information that tells me what jobs 
are likely to come up, which are ready for letting, and finally 
who gets the business.” 


3, ages of local bid news are published in an average year 
13,168 pages of local bid published ge | 
by the 14 ACP construction magazines. Some even offer such 
extras as a blueprint library of current construction jobs. 


“I also like to read the ACP regional, because sometimes 
the stories are about my jobs and this makes me feel like I 
am an important part of the industry.” 


With a total of 453 trained newsmen — 73 editors, 57 photog- 
raphers, 61 field reporters and editors and 262 local correspon- 
dents — the 14 ACP publications can give thorough coverage. 
They get to know contractors personally, understand local con- 
struction techniques and the jargon that goes with them. 


That’s why contractors have come to rely on and trust their ACP 
regionals for local news. It’s also why both local and national 
advertisers can rely on ACP to reach this buying market. 


And you can cover any region or the entire nation through a 
single call to our Chicago office. 





ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson, 1022 Upper Midwest Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Director of Marketing and Research: Lynn H. Campbell, Suite 708, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, IIl., Phone: STate 2-7048 
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cause it outlines all of his job duties. 
In the second case, the sales train- 
er’s job is to develop the new sales- 
man’s skill (1) by telling him how, 


continued from p. 89 


A review of the job description 
will eliminate the first reason, be- 





SALESMAN EVALUATION REPORT 


Salesman Report covers (Dates) 








Shows 


improvement 


Satis- Needs 


SALES TECHNIQUE factory help 








Ability to plan sales talks 

Ability to develop dealer desire to buy 
Ability to close sales successfully 

Does he sell dealer benefits? 

Ability to sell, using samples 

Ability to sell, using printed visuals 

















TRADE RELATIONS 


ls he accepted by our dealers? 

ls he respected for his marketing 
knowledge? 

In large accounts is he acquainted with 
the men above the buyer who determine 
buying and promotional policies? 

Does he know his dealers’ likes and 
dislikes? 

Regularity of personal calls 

Friendly relationships with all personnel 




















MARKET AWARENESS 


Is he aware of market changes as they are 
happening? 

Knowledge of competitors’ sales methods 
and activities 
oes he look for new accounts? 

Is he applying this knowledge to 
increase his business? 














PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITY 


Expect to sell quota on current campaign? 
Does he have good product displays? 
Does he sell tie-in ads? 
Does he use merchandising ideas? 
Does he pick up merchandising ideas 

from dealers and use them? 
Did you see point-of-sale material 

being put up when you were with him? 




















PERSONAL 


Attitude toward company 
Attitude toward superiors 
Attitude toward customers 
Attitude toward job 
Strength of character 


USE THIS SPACE FOR COMMENTS NOT COVERED ABOVE: 
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(2) by demonstrating how the task 
should be done, and (3) by having 
him do it. 

The third reason results when the 
trainer has failed in his most im- 
portant and difficult task. The new 
man must want to acquire the nec- 
essary knowledge and skill to per- 
form the job in a superior manner. 
This can only come through success, 
confidence and strong leadership. 
Compliments are an essential part 
of training. They encourage learn- 
ing. It must also be remembered 
that compliments without good rea- 
son cannot be sincere. Many very 
successful field trainers always find 
something on which to compliment 
a salesman before correcting him. 

The real desire to succeed starts 
when the skills and techniques the 
new man has witnessed and tried 
himself begin to work for him. 


Travel with a field manager. . 
At some point in every training pro- 
gram, the new man becomes a full- 
fleged salesman. The need for mar- 
keting training, however, does not 
stop at this point. One of the most 
important aspects of any training 
undertaking is the development of a 
planned and systematic program for 
continuous training. 

Because most continuous training 
needs differ from salesman to sales- 
man, the most effective method is 
usually found to be field training. In 
this way, the manager can fit his 
instruction to the individual needs 
of each man. One man may be a 
poor planner, another weak in prod- 
uct knowledge, while still a third 
has trouble closing sales and obtain- 
ing orders. (The form at left will 
help spot weaknesses.) 

The manager can tailor his in- 
struction to each of these problems 
without having to include other 
salesmen who don’t have the same 
deficiencies. A successful field man- 
ager must be very tolerant, under- 
standing and be able to see the 
other person’s point of view. On- 
the-job training often applies to 
experienced as well as new men. 

All men, after they have once re- 


ceived formal training, begin to ex- 
periment with different techniques. 
Some of the techniques work, and 
some don’t. They look for short cuts 
and begin to leave out important 
portions of their presentations. They 





pick up ideas from other men, ideas 
which may not be at all adaptable 
to their personalities. 

There is no one best technique 
that a sales manager should use 
when traveling with salesmen. But, 
many experienced managers feel it 
is best to remain in the background 
where they can observe and analyze 
the salesman’s performance. They 
feel it is best to wait until after the 
presentation, when they return to 
the salesman’s car, to make sugges- 
tions for improvement. This is com- 
monly referred to as a “curbstone 
conference,” and suggestions for 
conducting a discussion of this type 
are: 


1. It should be held after each sales 
presentation. 


2. It should cover only one idea at 
a time. 


3. It should take the form of sug- 
gestion rather than criticism or ridi- 
cule. 


4. The suggested method should be 
correctly understood by the sales- 
man before leaving the subject. 


The field manager should remem- 
ber that his main objective is not to 
make sales himself, but to increase 
the effectiveness of those who look 
to him for suggestions. The field 
manager must also remember that 
this takes time. 


Branch office training .. The 
newest idea in the field of market- 
ing and sales training is the confer- 
ence. In this method, the conferees, 
under the leadership of a competent 
conference chairman, work out for 
themselves the answers to various 
selling problems. 

Short conferences work because 
they appeal to salesmen’s personal 
interests and experience, and be- 
cause they limit lecturing and pro- 
vide ample opportunities for open 
discussions. 

Subjects which lend themselves to 
short conferences are: 


e How to overcome present price 
objections. 


e How to impress a customer with 
quality features. 


e How to handle complaints. 


© How to find new customers. 


Account Survey Form 





Personnel Products 
to contact used 


Title/s for 


Account name 
Town 











Estimated 
total all 
competition 
1960 


Estimated Estimated 
Business total 
Balance of 1960 

1960 

















Total 


sources 


1960 


1960 Business | 
Business to date 
in dollars 1961 | 
| 








Estimated Call Remarks | 
total frequency 
1961 


for 1961 











Account survey . . This form will help determine how well a salesman is servicing his 


accounts, 


e How to handle credit problems. 
© How to introduce a new product. 


e How to merchandise an advertis- 
ing program. 


e How to pave the way for the 
market research department. 


Some field managers appoint one 
salesman each month as a confer- 


ence leader. The man appointed has 
the sole responsibility for present- 
ing an interesting topic for discus- 
sion and leading the conference to a 
conclusion. This practice stimulates 
interest, enthusiasm and skill. It al- 
so proves to a salesman how woe- 
fully unprepared he can be in front 
of his associates. It makes him aware 
of the need for better preparation 
when he faces his own customers, 

Continued on page 86 
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James C. Danly, Vice President, Engineering— 
supervises the design and quality of equipment 


such as this 2000 ton Triple Action Under- 
drive press for Danly Machine Specialties, Inc. 
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"We shop. 
in catalogs 
products we need 


Says J. C. Danly, Vice President, Engineering, 
Danly Machine Specialties, Inc. 


€¢Comparing a number of manufacturers’ products, 
as shown and described in their catalogs, is an essen- 
tial step in selecting each product for our engineering 
projects. 
“We naturally use most often the catalogs which are 
always on hand in our office, easiest to find, simplest 
to use—the ones in our Sweet’s Catalog Files. We feel 
that suppliers gain an immeasurable edge when they 
make their catalogs available to us in this sensible, 


time-saving way. 


“Our experience with using catalogs in Sweet’s, 


versus loose copies, weighed heavily in our com- 
pany’s decision to employ Sweet’s system in our own 


marketing program.?? 


SWEET‘’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 
Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet’s helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 
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particularly ones he is calling on for 
the first time. 

It must be remembered that good 
salesmen are likely to be temper- 
mental, sensitive and moody; and no 
one device, such as meetings or per- 
sonal direction, can provide all the 
motivation that is necessary to keep 
them stimulated. The most effective 
way to handle salesmen is to build 
up their enthusiasm and skill; and 
this is a continuing responsibility 
that calls for constant management 
thought and attention. The short 
conference method of instruction is 
a natural for retraining salesmen in 
groups. 


Correspondence courses . . Cor- 
respondence courses for salesmen 
have been used by many companies 
as a means of continuing training. 
Courses are now available which 
emphasize the marketing concepts. 
This method of instruction has been 
very successful for the following 
reasons: 


1. The training can be continued 
without the salesman leaving his 
territory. 


2. Current material can be issued 
periodically. 


3. The salesman can study at his 
own convenience. 


4. Instructors need not be sent to 
work with him. 


5S. The rate of progress is up to the 
salesman. 


6. Slow learners can take as much 
time as is necessary to digest the 
lessons. 


7. Expenses for traveling and living 
at a centralized school are not in- 
curred. 


In contrast to the above, it should 
be remembered that there are a 
number of disadvantages to home 
study or correspondence courses. 


1. Personal guidance is missing. 


2. The salesman does not have the 
advantage of educational devices 
such as models, charts, films, or ac- 
tual products. 


3. A suitable place, free from dis- 
tractions, is often lacking. 


Association or speech courses. . 
Many companies will underwrite 
the expenses of any salesman who 
wishes to attend a specialized course 
of instruction which will aid him in 
becoming more proficient at his job. 
Dale Carnegie courses are a good 
case in point. 





Salesman 


Date started in own territory 


Did he have a good working plan? 


Did he handle objections properly? 
. How is his morale? 


. Describe his greatest strengths. 


. Describe his greatest weakness. 





QUARTERLY TRAINING REVIEW 


(comment on each séction) 


Ay Territory 


Date completed training course 











. Did he have his time well organized? 


Were his presentations complete, and did he obtain customer interest? 


I. 
2 
3 
4. Did he have and use adequate visual proof material? 
5 


. Did he use proper closing techniques? 


3. Has he accepted marketing practices? 


What additional training do you recommend for this salesman? 


Signed 





Date 
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Trade associations frequently of- 
fer courses designed to meet the 
needs of its members. Marketing 
management should stimulate and 
encourage additional learning, and 
make it easy for field representa- 
tives to engage in this type of self 
help. 


Prescribed books or literature . . 
A number of companies maintain 
rotating libraries at their branch or 
headquarters offices for the benefit 
of those salesmen who are interested 
in doing some independent study. 
Subscriptions to magazines and trade 
journals are also made available by 
management to salesmen who dem- 
onstrate an interest in certain sub- 
jects and in self improvement. 


General comments . . There are 
several practical rules which may 
be employed as guides in any fol- 
low-up marketing training program. 
They are: 


1. Keep all salesmen under obser- 
vation after a marketing training 
course has been completed. 


2. Insist that all techniques intro- 
duced in training sessions be put in- 
to practice in the field. 


3. Periodically check for any varia- 
tions from standard. 


4. Make corrections promptly, in 
private. 


5. Encourage further self improve- 
ment. 


6. Re-train as often as is necessary 
(form at left is helpful here). 


7. Eliminate close supervision as 
soon as proficiency is demonstrated. 


Control Tools 


_ controls are management 
tools for directing sales efforts 
into profitable channels. Every sales 
manager wants to obtain more cus- 
tomers, awaken those who are dor- 
mant, and increase sales to active 
customers—while discouraging that 
portion of business which is un- 
profitable. 

This requires the gathering of 
facts, promotional planning and di- 
rection of marketing effort. Sales 
managers cannot be satisfied with 

Continued on page 88 








Wel UL INDUS Tt 2 


DRILLING- 
PRODUCING 


WorLp Ol is the specialized, 
job-help publication for the oil 
exploration - drilling - producing 
industry. 


CoMPOSITE CATALOG OF OIL 
FIELD EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 
is a 5,800-page compilation used 
as a buying guide by oil men in 
15,000 locations. 


OIL AND GAS 
PIPE LINE 


Pipe Line INpDustTRY is the en- 
gineering-operating work book 
of the crude oil, products and 
gas pipe line business. 


PipE LINE CATALOG contains 
catalogs of companies selling 
the pipe line market. Distribu- 
tion is over 5,500 to key buying 
locations. 


HYDROCARBON 
PROCESSING 


PETROLEUM REFINER for 39 
years has correlated its editorial 
approach with the specialized 
buying power pattern of the 
industry it serves. 


REFINERY CATALOG is a 1,000- 
page annual compilation of pre- 
filed manufacturers’ catalogs. 
Distributed to more than 9,000 
key buying locations. 


Too often marketing plans are 
made to include sales to “‘the oil indus- 
try” when, in fact, the drilling-produc- 
ing, hydrocarbon processing or pipe 
line industry should be specified. 
These are separate and distinctly 
different types of operations employ- 
ing specialists whose interests do not 
cross over into either of the others. 
The purchaser of drilling equipment, 
for instance, is not concerned with 
refinery supplies or pipe line materials. 
Therefore, selling these markets calls 
for specialized sales and advertising 
media. Let Gulf, world’s largest spe- 
cialized publisher to the oil industries, 
provide information and authentic 
market data that will assist you in the 
formulation of an effective marketing 
plan. Write Advertising Sales Man- 
ager, Gulf Publishing Company, P. O. 
Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas, for your 
copies of the following: 


¢ Specialized Sales Approach for 
the Petroleum Industries 


¢ Drilling-Producing Market Data 


¢ Hydrocarbon Processing Industry 
Market Daia 


¢ Pipe Line Market Data 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SP) World's Largest Specialized Publisher to the Oil Industries 
ef 


P. O. Box 2608 


* Houston 1, Texas 
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casual information, but must con- 
stantly dig deeper to make complete 
analyses. Customer records and files 
provide most of the information 
needed for this purpose. 


Itineraries . . Monthly or weekly 
itinerary reports establish the sales- 
man’s plans for the coming period. 
By reviewing plans with each sales- 
man, a manager can be sure that 
each territory is receiving proper 
attention. He will also know where 
his salesmen can be reached at any 
time during working hours. 


Daily call reports . . A review of 
daily call reports will determine 
whether a salesman’s territory is be- 
ing worked properly, according to 
the planned itinerary. 

The call report form on p. 82 
was developed for the specific pur- 
pose of keeping salesmen reminded 
of what they should do, by report- 


ing what they did do. 


Sales analysis . . In order to judge 
salesmen on several aspects of per- 
formance, some sales managers have 
adopted a sales analysis form, which 
brings out a number of things about 
a salesman’s marketing activities. 
Among the control items which can 
be added to such an analysis form 
are: 

(1) The number of assigned ac- 
counts, (2) dollar volume of the 
top five accounts, (3) dollar volume 
of the next five accounts, (4) dollar 
volume of remaining accounts, (5) 
total number of calls made, (6) 
salesman’s sales expense, (7) cost 
per call. 

It is amazing how various weak- 
nesses can be pinpointed when such 
a form is used. 


Wall charts . . Many sales man- 
agers make excellent use of wall 
charts, not only for record-keeping 
purposes, but also to inspire sales- 
men to greater performance, because 


their record is out where everyone 
can see it. 


Account survey forms . . Some 
companies use an annual account 
survey form, which is a tabulation 
of facts and figures for each account 
assigned to a salesman. The reasons 
for this form are: 


1. Progress from year to year can 
be measured. 


2. Competitive progress can be ap- 
praised. 


3. Reasonable and fair quotas can 
be assigned. 


4. More productive call frequency 
patterns can be established. 


5. Sales potential can more ac- 
curately be determined. 

The points suggested here are 
some of the ways by which market- 
ing management, working in con- 
junction with other departments, 
can improve the performance of 
field personnel. * 


Get your IM Encyclopedia of Marketing booklets for permanent reference 


Twenty-four installmenis in the IM Encyclopedia of Marketing series 
are available in handy 6 x 9” booklet form for filing in your permanent 


reference library. 


Cost of Encyclopedia reprints: any 10, 50¢ each; up to 50, 40¢ each; up 
to 100, 32%2¢ each; over 100, 25¢ each. Order from IM Reprint Editor, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago 11. Remittance must accompany order under $2. 


@R501 How to change a trademark 
. . by Samuel G. Michini. 


8502 A system for organizing a 
marketing library . . by Howard 
G. Sawyer. 


#503 A checklist guide to profitable 
marketing . . prepared by Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates. 


@R504 A basic guide to better tech- 
nical publicity . . by Peter J. B. 
Stevens. 


@R505 A basic guide to marketing 
for the smaller company . . by 
Charles E. St. Thomas. 


@R506 A basic guide to communi- 
cating facts and figures . . by John 
James. 

@R507 A basic guide to planning, 
developing, producing and distrib- 
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uting engineering handbooks . . by 
Harry Baum. 


$508 A basic guide to low-budget 
films . . by Don Nestingen. 


$509 A basic guide to developing 
publicity . . by Bernard E. Ury. 


$510 A basic guide to business an- 
niversary celebrations . . by Etna 
M. Kelley. 


$511 A basic guide to international 
advertising . . by Braxton Pollard. 


6512 A minimum plan for indus- 
trial marketing research . . by J. 
Wesley Rosberg. 


8513 A basic guide to the common 
methods of pre-testing ads . . by 
N. Bruce Bagger. 


8514 A basic guide to managing 
salesmen . . by William J. Tobin. 


$515 Basic duties of the modern 
sales department . . by Eugene J. 
Kelley and William Lazer. 


$516 Selling through industrial dis- 
tributors . . by Howard G. Sawyer. 


8517 A basic guide to writing in- 
dustrial advertising copy . . by 
Arnold Andrews. 


$518 How to get marketing infor- 
mation from the government . . by 
Maxwell R. Conklin. 


$519 A basic guide to preparing 
better sales literature . . by Lyndon 
E. Pratt. 


$520 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part II .. by Arnold Andrews. 


$521 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part III . . by Arnold Andrews. 


$522 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part IV .. by Arnold Andrews. 


$523 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part V .. by Arnold Andrews. 


524 A basic guide to merchandising 
publicity . . by James B. Strenski. 











electronics sells the engineering team... 


...in Research © Design e 


Production and Management 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE BOX SCORE! 
Circulation: 52,286 

Editorial: 3,487 pages in 1960 
electronics Buyers’ Guide: 648 advertis- 
ers make 53rd issue of electronics (EBG) 
the “electronics Social Register.” 

Costs: $980 a page (13 time rate, B&W) 


As any electronics manufacturer will tell you, in the electronics market you 
must sell a buying team. This is the big difference! Engineering trained 
electronics men work in research, design, production or management. The 
electronics man may wear one, two, three or four hats, working in any 

or in all of the four areas. And electronics is edited to interest and influence 
the electronics man. Like manufacturers’ salesmen, your advertising in 
electronics sells the buying team. Works harder. Sets up more sales. Effectively 
penetrates today’s fast-changing, highly competitive electronic market. 0.23 


@ A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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The proven way 
to reach the 

billion-dollar-plus 
hospital market 














Here’s how HOSPITALS helps you sell 
recession-proof, expanding hospitals : 


Ist in Circulation 


HOSPITALS delivers the highest 
average total paid circulation of 
any hospital publication . . . 21% 
more copies than the next publica- 
tion, 39% more copies than the 
third publication. 





Ist in U.S. Coverage 


In the United States HOSPITALS’ 
circulation exceeds the second pub- 
lication by more than 28% . . . 38% 
more than the second magazine... . 
leads substantially in all A.B.C. 
geographic regions. 





Ist in Reaching Known 
Purchasing Power 


HOSPITALS’ circulation is concen- 
trated among the nation’s leading 
hospitals . . . institutions that meet 
the highest standards in hospital 
service. 





Ist in Advertising Economy 


HOSPITALS’ advertising rates deliv- 
er more readers with known pur- 
chasing power at lowest cost per 
thousand readers . . . a 12-time 
b&w page schedule in HOSPITALS 
costs 23% less than the second pub- 
lication, 24% less than the third 
magazine. 





Ist in Advertiser Acceptance 


From 1945 through 1960 HOSPI- 
TALS gained 747 advertising pages 
as compared to losses of 382 pages 
and 214 pages for the other publi- 
cations in the field. 





Increase your share of the growing hospi- 
tal market .. . reach the greatest number 
of prospects at lowest cost . . . capitalize 
on the unequalled prestige of HOSPITALS. 
For details, contact your nearest HOSPI- 
TALS representative today. 


HOSPITALS 


JOURNAL OF THE - 
AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Alcoa concentrates 


Aluminum Co. of America has changed radically its ad- 


vertising concept. In this article, adapted from a speech 


at the NBP spring meeting, the top Alcoa adman tells 


why and how this was done . . 


By Jay M. Sharp 
Manager of General Advertising 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh 


ep A little over a year ago, as 
we were taking our annual cold, 
hard look at our advertising budget, 
we suddenly realized that over the 
years we had developed a strictly 
product-orient approach. As a re- 
sult, we found ourselves with 52 
separate advertising programs last 
year. And 52 times each year we 
and our agency sliced our way 
through the media jungle, doing our 
best to find out where we were and 
where we were going. There’s no 
question about it—we were simply 
trying to say too many things to too 
many people. 

Then three indisputable facts 
caused a change in our advertising 
way of life: 


1. People are moving into cities and 
business is done where people are. 


2. People settle in areas that repre- 
sent great centers of communica- 
tion. 


3. Buying power is and will con- 
tinue to be concentrated geograph- 
ically in key market areas—these 
areas will just become bigger and 
more concentrated. 


Because of all this, it seems safe 
to assume that the concept of ad- 
vertising will change radically. Na- 
tional advertising will give us eco- 
nomical coverage, but not real 
penetration. And real penetration 
will be what we need to do our jobs, 
because our markets will be high- 
ly concentrated. 


For example .. We learned that 
69% of all metalworking in the 
United States is located in 38 mar- 
kets, There were people in our com- 


pany who knew this before, and 
people in our ad department who 
were generally aware of it, but no 
one had ever bothered to relate it 
to our advertising program plan- 
ning, particularly to our selection of 
media. We paid attention to who our 
markets were, but little or no at- 
tention to where they were. 

These revelations convinced us 
our whole advertising operation 
needed streamlining. Business was 
sluggish, competition was tough and 
management was calling on all de- 
partments to conserve time, man- 
power and money so as to do the 
best possible job with available re- 
sources. 


Enter ‘Adikam’ . . Out of all this 
emerged an idea we call “Adikam” 
—“Advertising Dominance in Key 
Aluminum Markets.” Our agency— 
Fuller & Smith & Ross—contributed 
much to the concept, and mobilized 
all its resources to make the pro- 
gram work. In our own ad depart- 
ment we reorganized on a market, 
rather than a product basis. In- 
stead of 52 product-oriented pro- 
grams, we now have seven market- 
oriented programs—and we're still 
covering all the products and in- 
dustries we did before. And what’s 
more, we believe are now doing the 
job more efficiently. 

Adikam’s golden rule is “Reach 
buyers in terms of what they buy 
and where they buy it.” The 
Adikam credo is concentration and 
dominance. 

By concentration we mean that 
all advertising must be concen- 
trated: (1) by medium; (2) by 
creative theme or approach; (3) in 
accordance with major market and 
use categories, and (4) to reach 
key geographical areas. 

By dominance we mean: (1) 





advertising 


every advertising campaign must 
have continuity; (2) continuity 
translates itself into frequency—less 
books, more ads; (3) economics 
dictates dominance in only the top 
media, and this means our frequen- 
cy and continuity applies to prime 
buying audiences only (sometimes 
we sacrifice reach and coverage); 
(4) dominance must be carried out 
physically in large space units—full 
page ads, spreads, multiple-page 
inserts, and (5) dominance must be 
carried out creatively through the 
use of major advertising and sales 
themes. 


It's great! . . How is Adikam 
working? Great! We have a new 
media look that permits us stronger 
advertising in half the publications. 
Last year we were in 242 magazines. 
This year we're in only 118; yet 
we're spending almost the same 
amount of money. Naturally this 
means bigger ads, more frequent 
ads, greater continuity. Our ads ap- 
pear in fewer places, but where 
they do appear, their voice is loud 
and clear. 

Because our advertising is strong- 
er, more dominant and, particularly 
because it is market-oriented in 
depth, we can use it to provide sales 
promotion and merchandising in 
depth—and that is where the pay- 
off comes. 

Adikam gives us a tremendous 
communication crossover. Every 
advertiser knows that an ad in one 
medium benefits from an ad in an- 
other medium. This is the reinforc- 
ing effect that comes from frequen- 
cy and repetition of various adver- 
tising messages in various media. 
Because our concentrated master 
media plan is highly coordinated, 
we now have a communication 
crossover effect which is powerful, 
cumulative, and, we think, unbeat- 
able. 

In summary, Adikam permits us 
to put our money where our mar- 
ket is. But even more important is 
the fact that we have a means of 
making an impression in those areas 
that hold the greatest sales poten- 
tial for our company. a 





How you can slash 
mailing costs up to 


. .. and provide better protection 
for your publication 


Because Thilco Publication Wraps 

are available in such a wide range of 

grades, you can select a wrapper which 

is “Custom Made” to reduce your mail- 

ing costs and provide better protection for 

your magazine or catalog against weather, 

rough handling, abrasion and repeated impact 

in the mail. There’s no need to purchase 
cumbersome “general purpose oversize” cartons 
or envelopes which can waste thousands of 
dollars on mailing costs. For example, Allied 
Radio — world’s largest electronic supply 
house — protects the high quality of their 
catalog and effects fantastic savings with 
Thilco-Tuf Publication Wrap (a blond laminated 
duplex kraft). Check these cost comparison charts. 


PUBLICATION WRAPPER COSTS PUBLICATION WRAPPER WEIGHTS 


{ Comparable | Comparable Carton Envelope 


Carton Envelope Approx. Approx. 


Weight per | 
Wrapper 


Approx. 
Cost per M 
$32.00 


Approx. 
Cost per M 
$92.00 


Weight per | 
Carton 








The remarkable weight savings result- 
ing from Thilco-Tuf Wraps can save you 
$.03 to $.07 per copy on postage costs. 





Figure out the amount of money you 
can save on initial material costs alone 
using Thilco-Tuf as an example. 


Plus advantages of 
THILCO Wrappers: 
© Economical 


® Provide full “mail-clad” 
protection against weather 
and handling 


® Lower material, handling and 
mailing costs over cartons 


e Wide range of grades 
to choose from 


® Work well on automatic 
banding machinery 


PDRINIT f PATING + 

All grades of Thilco Publication Wraps can be 
furnished Print-Decorated to enhance the eye- 
appeal of catalogs or magazines. You can call 
attention to special sales, editorial material or 
boost the prestige and sales building recognition 
of your company by imprinting slogans, etc. 


e All grades available 
plain or Print-Decorated. 


Write today 
for samples and 
complete details. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO 
BOSTON © DETROIT * PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI * KANSAS CITY 
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Are marketing executives 


By Bud Reese @ |M Associate Editor 


gy Sure, I like the guys in our product research 
department; but I wouldn’t want one of them to 
marry my sister. 

This some-of-my-best-friends-are-scientists at- 
titude, although facetiously stated here, is by no 
means uncommon among industrial sales execu- 
tives. And paradoxically, these same marketing 
men fully realize that the new products and prod- 
uct improvements developed by their companies’ 
research and development departments are the 
life blood of progress. 

Why this incongruity? Is it evidence of the ex- 
istence of a serious problem that should concern 
industrial sales management? Little has been 
written or spoken in public on the subject by mar- 
keting men; but, a glance through a scientific 
business paper or a perusal of papers presented at 
any of a number of research conferences indicates 
that a serious problem does exist—manifesting it- 
self in a lowering of the output of research and 
development departments. And the scientists 
readily point out that when R & D isn’t producing 
the way it could, the company suffers. 


The problem . . The sales manager’s attitude to- 
ward the researcher stems partly, no doubt, from 
the popular misconception of the scientist: a 
skinny, underfed cluck peering through thick eye- 
glasses into a bubbling test tube. A more impor- 
tant factor, however, is the sales manager’s feeling 
that researchers too often come up with solutions 
to problems that do not exist, for example, prod- 
ucts for which there are no markets. 

Sales executives are interested in products and 
improvements that, when marketed, will make a 
buck for the company. Scientists, salesmen be- 
lieve, sometimes are more interested in “discov- 
eries” that will prove or disprove a theory. The 
scientist, says the sales manager, isn’t adequately 
concerned with the company goals—and as a re- 
sult, the sales department wants more control over 
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R & D activities. It wants to tell R & D what to 
discover, and in many cases, how to discover it. 

Are the marketing men right in believing that 
research and development personnel aren’t pri- 
marily concerned with the future of their com- 
panies? 


They're right, but . . Excerpted from the “Oval 
Room report” of the 11th annual industrial re- 
search conference at Columbia University: “There 
is a basic conflict between individual and organ- 
ization goals.” The report found: “A widespread 
and major problem encountered in the adminis- 
tration of research and development is the differ- 
ence between the professional and personal goals 
and needs of the scientist and the goals and needs 
of the company ... There is a ‘gulf of mutual in- 
comprehension’ between research and the rest of 
the company. 

“While relevant company policies are intended 
to identify the employe’s success with the com- 
pany’s, the scientist may, however, identify him- 
self primarily with his professional group rather 
than with his organization. He cherishes the es- 
teem of his scientific peers, outside the organiza- 
tion as much as within, and desires to achieve this 
through publication, particularly in the profes- 
sional journals of his field of specialization. 

“This desire for freedom to publish is inevitably 
in conflict, to greater or lesser degree, with his 
employer’s wish to preserve proprietary informa- 
tion, desire to obtain patent protection, or need to 
comply with government security regulations.” 


Right problem, wrong solution . . The “Oval 
Room report” and other papers on the subject ad- 
mit that the scientist is not as interested and con- 
cerned with company profits as he should be; but, 
they readily point out that “the obvious reaction, 
strong direction and controls, may lead to a 
vicious cycle of more acute conflict.” 

In fact, say the scientists, manufacturers are not 
using their research and development men to the 





Are marketing men ‘over-directing’ their com- 
panies’ research and development efforts? And 
as a result, are these companies jeopardizing 
future sales by not taking advantage of their 
scientists’ creativity? Yes, judging from what the 


scientists are saying and writing . . 


stifling product research? 


fullest potential when the marketers “over-direct” 
the R & D effort. Dr. Herbert C. Brown of Pur- 
due University explained the situation in a speech 
before the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association in New York City. He said, 
“Most of industrial research is very bad . . . I be- 
lieve the research is bad because of pressures on 
the men to proceed directly to a well-defined ob- 
jective.” 

Dr. Brown illustrated his point with an analogy: 
A man is put down on an island and told to look 
for oil. He is told to look for only oil, and not to 
spend time looking for anything else. The problem 
is that although there are vast amounts of gold, 
silver and uranium on the island, there is no oil. 
As a result, the man who had been told to look 
for nothing but oil found nothing. 

Dr. Brown summed up his argument with the 
statement, “Industry suffers from too narrowly 
defined objectives, from too great a use of blinders 
in its research.” 

What Dr. Brown is saying, of course, is that in- 
dustry is not taking full advantage of the “cre- 
ativity” and knowledge of its scientists. Marketing 
tells R & D what it wants in the way of a new 
product, what materials the product should be 
made of, how big it should be, etc. The scientists 
feels that given some freedom of direction and 
some time to probe, he could often come up with 
a superior product. But, he says that he is dis- 
couraged from doing so. 


The solution . . According to the “Oval Room 
report,” “The great majority of technical men 
genuinely desire to do the things expected by the 
employing organization. It is quite likely that an 
important part of the restlessness of technical 
groups lies in a lack of understanding of just what 
is wanted from the group .. . Also, the research 
manager frequently loses sight of the fact that his 
company hired, and is paying the R & D personnel 
for originality and technical knowledge, yet is ac- 
tually using them for routine and menial tasks.” 


The solution to the problem, then, seems to be 
better communications on a formal and informal 
basis with R & D personnel. Also, sales manage- 
ment must change its attitude toward the scientist. 
Sales executives must go out of their way to ex- 
plain corporate objectives to the laboratory men— 
perhaps by inviting them to attend sales meetings 
or sending them tearsheets of ads. 

The “Oval Room report” made a number of 
suggestions. Among them: 


1. “Sales management should pass down to the 
professional man [scientist] the ultimate results 
of his efforts—that is, how the product is selling. 


2. “Decisions on marketability of new products 
should be arrived at by sales only after open dis- 
cussions in a committee composed of members of 
all operating areas. When a particular ‘senior’ re- 
searcher’s suggestions are considered, he should 
be allowed to sit in on the discussions at least. 


3. “Realistic marketing dates, production levels 
and product specifications should be arrived at 
only after careful consultation of market and sales 
people with research, engineering and production. 


4. “Periodic reviews—preferably monthly—should 
be held and the researchers should be drawn into 
discussions with sales personnel. We, however, 
would like to carry this even further. The state- 
ment ‘be drawn into discussions’ connotes formal 
meetings. This may be fine, but the real bridge of 
the ‘gulf of mutual incomprehension’ will come 
only when young and old employes learn to meet 
with counterparts in other areas informally.” 


There are, of course, many companies that do 
not suffer from this lack of liaison, and are using 
their scientists to the fullest. But, judging from 
what the scientists are writing and saying, a great 
many industrial manufacturers do have this prob- 
lem, and are not getting a full return on their in- 
vestment in high-priced scientific brainpower— 
and this, of course, means lost sales tomorrow. ® 
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What does public relations 
mean in your company? 


Because public relations always has been a sort of blanket 


term that can cover almost anything, we asked our indu_irial 


management panel what it means to them. Here is the second 


group of answers, Part One having appeared in April. . 


‘Have a good reputation; 
make others aware of it’ 


By M. P. Venema 
Chairman of the 
Board 
Universal Oil 
Products Co. 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


= It has been said that public re- 
lations may be very briefly de- 
scribed as “having a good reputa- 
tion and making others aware of 
it.” That definition appeals to me 
because it implies that the company 
or individual must first earn the 
right to a good reputation before 
any efforts are made to increase 
awareness of that reputation. It 
would follow, therefore, that wider 
recognition should properly be 
sought only for actual accomplish- 
ments and proven abilities. 
Companies like Universal Oil 
Products, specializing in research 
and development, must be especial- 
ly careful to operate within this 
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framework at all times and to con- 
sistently avoid premature state- 
ments about things it hopes or ex- 
pects to accomplish. To some this 
policy, on the surface, may seem 
overly conservative. But to our cus- 
tomers and to us it is necessary be- 
cause, as a scientific organization, 
we must be sure of our grounds be- 
fore advertising or publicizing. Our 
reputation depends on it. 

Accordingly, public relations is a 
major concern of Universal’s man- 
agement. Its public relations direc- 
tor reports directly to the chief ex- 
ecutive officer. We think of public 
relations as the sum total of what 
we say, write, display and what is 
printed about us in the editorial 
and advertising columns, so our 
public relations director has the im- 
mediate responsibility for all of 
these functions. This assures a con- 
sistency of direction and in the in- 
terpretation of our policies. 

Public relations was carried an- 
other step forward when Universal 
became a publicly-owned company 
two years ago. At that time the pub- 
lic relations director assumed cer- 


tain additional responsibilities for 
keeping investment houses and our 
shareholders informed about the 
company’s progress through the 
medium of annual and quarterly re- 
ports, dividend announcements and 
other printed materials. 

Public relations is a management 
function every chief executive of- 
ficer should make it his business to 
understand—and to make sure, as 
well, that it is being practiced to the 
best interests of his company. 


Deeds plus information 
add up to public relations 


By Fred A. Manske 
President 
National 

Gypsum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


® Public relations is regarded as an 
important arm of management at 
Continued on page 96 





One does 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
serves all the factors 

you must reach in the 
industrial-big building field 


Concentrate in this BASIC book which concentrates in your specific 

field. No stretching of editorial coverage, no dilution of circulation . . 
HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING confines itself to the services 
for which it is named in the industrial-big building market only. 

As a result, HPAC is vital reading for ALL the purchase-control factors in 
this field — the specialized engineers AND contractors, those who 
specify AND those who buy. Singly or in combination, these four factors 
(shown on right) are the decision makers on every job. Your 

advertising in HPAC puts you face-to-face with them plus the leading 
OEM's and wholesalers. No gaps, no untouched bases. 

And these readers stand up to be counted 100%. Each pays 

for HPAC directly, individually, voluntarily. Identifiable, provable, 
responsible circulation! 

How do your fellow-advertisers rate HPAC? It leads by over 2 to 1 in 
advertising volume, has more advertisers, and is used on an 

exclusive basis by more advertisers. 

Put first things first. Place your major advertising effort in HPAC... 
the book with the strategically focused editorial content and 

circulation . . . the book that carries you through to ALL four 


purchase-control factors in your field. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 
6 N. Michigan 
Chicago 2, 
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National Gypsum Co. This impor- 
tance is reflected in its place on the 
organization chart. Our public re- 
lations director ties into top man- 
agement. 

National Gypsum’s philosophy of 
public relations might be summed 
up in the equation: D + I = PR; 
that is, Deeds + Information = 
Public Relations. We believe that 
public relations starts with top 
management. It sets policy and con- 
ducts the business in such a manner 
as to merit the support of all of our 
publics: customers, employes, stock- 
holders, suppliers and the people in 
the communities where we have 
plants and offices. 

The public relations department 
advises and counsels management 
on public relations matters, but it is 
management’s role and responsibil- 
ity to set policy. Then public rela- 
tions takes on its important role of 
communications. We expect our 
public relations people to be skilled 
and expert communicators. They 
should have skills and experience in 
many media of communications: 
television, radio, newspapers, books, 
magazines, booklets, letters, bro- 
chures, speeches, etc. 

Writing skills are essential. Our 
management believes in frequent 
public appearances and the public 
relations department is called on to 
prepare drafts of the speeches. The 
speeches are delivered before a wide 
variety of groups, including home 
builders, contractors, lumber deal- 
ers, security analysts, chambers of 
commerce, civic groups, etc. 

We believe we have a dynamic, 
progressive, well-managed business 
that does things of constructive im- 
portance for our nation and its peo- 
ple and that it is chiefly a matter 
of acquainting people with these 
facts that will win their good will 
and support. 

The nation’s press regularly car- 
‘ ries news of progress at National 
Gypsum to our publics and the 
public at large. Our public rela- 
tions department is responsible for 
the preparation and distribution of 
news releases and the development 
of other programs for obtaining 
favorable publicity. 
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We stay in communication with 
our stockholders through a series of 
informative booklets mailed with 
dividend checks. These booklets 


supplement annual and quarterly 


reports. 


We have a number of employe | 
publications and the public relations | 
department is called upon to convey | 


management’s thinking to employes 
through booklets, letters, etc. 

When we enter a new community 
with a plant, we have a regular and 
sustained program of public rela- | 
tions climaxed with an open house | 
to which we invite elected officials, 
civic leaders, customers, the press | 
and employes’ families. 

Management communicates with 
customers in many ways and public 
relations assists in several of them. 
We expect our public relations peo- 
ple to be creative and imaginative 
and recommend new ways of com- 
municating and interpreting the Na- 
tional Gypsum Co. story to the 
public to gain understanding and 
acceptance of the company. 

At National Gypsum we also rec- 
cognize that public relations is a 
two-way street. While it is a chan- 
nel for the transmission of manage- 
ment’s thinking to its various pub- 
lics, it’s also a channel for these 
publics back to management. 

Public relations then is an im- 
portant part of management at Na- 
tional Gypsum. But it’s not a cure- 
all. The old saying that “you can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear” still holds true. Public rela- 
tions is management’s job and it 
must run the business so as to merit 
the support of all of its publics. 


PR’s principal job is to 
create favorable opinion 





How good a measure of a 


publication’s usefulness 
is the fact that business- 
men will pay for it? 


In many respects, it’s probably the most 
concrete evidence you can find. 

From the advertiser’s standpoint, the 
very act of paying for a subscription rep- 
resents an active interest in the publica- 
tion and its field, plus a tangible expres- 
sion of an intent to read. 

And interest and intent, taken together, 
indicate acceptance of the editorial qual- 
ity the reader is buying. 

For editorial quality must be the ulti- 
mate criterion. No one can be expected 
to read a business publication that does 
not serve his needs, let alone pay for the 
privilege of doing so. For this reason, on 
the masthead in each issue of our publi- 
cations, we offer to refund to the sub- 
scriber the unexpired portion of his sub- 
scription payment if the editorial content 
doesn’t meet with his continuing satis- 
faction. 

Because of our deep concern for con- 
stant editorial improvement, we main- 
tain, among other things, one of the most 
extensive networks of business and engi- 
neering correspondents around the world. 
We require one of the largest Washington 
news bureaus of any business publisher... 
employ twice as many editors as adver- 
tising salesmen . . . pioneered a central- 
ized Department of Economics . . . and 
invest in constant, detailed editorial 
training and retraining programs. 

We know these extra editorial efforts 


| are worth-while because key businessmen 


By E. J. Hanley 
President 
Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


® A book called “Tortured Words” 
came into our offices the other day 
containing several hundred pages of | 
words that are little understood and 
consistently misused. The phrase | 
“public relations” was not among 
Continued on page 98 | 


pay over $6,000,000 annually to read our 
publications. They are men with buying 
influence . . . who are literally paying to 
reach you when you advertise in Mc- 
Graw-Hill publications. 





«=. McGraw-Hill 
@ > 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36 


More than a million key men in business and 
industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. 


PUBLICATIONS * 





One measure of a publication’s usefulness is the fact that 


businessmen will pay for it. McGraw-Hill publications 
are selected and bought by over a million key men 


in industry who want the best in editorial service. 





SELLING 


grid-bulletin 
issues for 
July and August 


Each year the world’s second largest 
electronic convention takes place under 
the co-sponsorship of the nearly 21,000 
IRE members in the 16 sections of the 
7th Region of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers—the eleven Western States. 


These same 21,000 engineers have their 
own publications, the two annual Grid- 
Bulletin issues for July and August, to 
inform themselves about the plans and 
preparations for WESCON—this year 
happening in San Francisco, August 22, 
23, 24, 25. 
What better way to put your sales message 
before these same influential individuals? 
é For details, contact the adver- 
gre, tising manager, Grid-Bulletin, 
(vB) P. 0. Box 1193, San Mateo, 
California. 











. © : 
-grid-bulletin 
7th year 

JULY ISSUE CLOSES JUNE 19 
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them—but it might well have been! 
For if there is a management func- 
tion that has almost as many in- 
terpretations as there are individ- 
uals, this is it. It can mean, and has 
meant, everything from putting on 
a trade show to editing an annual 
report. 

Public relations in _ business 
started as publicity and has now 
come to cover almost everything 
from the color of the chairman’s tie 
at the annual meeting, to product 
design and marketing strategy. 
Many functions, concepts and tech- 
niques are now encompassed in the 
management activity called “public 
relations.” 

Essentially, it can be defined as 
“the proper handling of people.” In- 
formation, explanation, exhortation, 
evaluation, examination, and cross- 
pollination are some of the activities 
that are part of the public relations 
function. Thus, many companies 
have placed into the pr function 
such diverse management pursuits 
as product publicity, speech-writing, 
market research, product promotion, 
employe information, community 
relations, and the corporation’s con- 
tacts with governments at all levels, 
associations, etc. Other companies 
have kept the pr function within the 
rather narrow limits of information 
—both outgoing and incoming—for 
it is just as important for manage- 
ment to know what is happening 
outside its walls as it is to tell its 
“publics” what it is doing that will 
interest or affect them. 

In our company, we consider pub- 
lic relations as a function of man- 
agement not confined solely to the 
public relations department. Every- 
one in management has a public re- 
lations responsibility. What this re- 
sponsibility is, how it can be effec- 
tively carried out, what tools are 
available to do the job—these are 
the techniques that our professional 
pr people are required to guide us 
on. Public relations at Allegheny 
Ludlum starts in the president’s 
office and goes down the line to the 
very outposts of the company’s op- 
erations. We cannot be deluded that 
what we say about ourselves alone 
can shape our true image; we know 
what we do, all of us in the compa- 


ny, is a sounder and more effective 
molder of public opinion. 

Therefore, while we believe that 
the public relations function is one 
of the most important management 
functions that we have, we do not 
confine it to a few men and women 
in a department. We hire these pro- 
fessionals, certainly, and we depend 
upon them to use their skills, knowl- 
edge, experience and background in 
helping the company do a funda- 
mentally good public relations job. 
The principal job of public relations 
is to create a favorable climate of 
opinion in relation to all corporate 
activities and interests; to identify 
the policies and procedures of a 
company with the public interest. 
This activity has a high priority in 
our company. 


Effective communication 
needed in drug industry 


By Eugene N. 
Beesley 

President 

Eli Lilly & Co. 

Indianapolis 


= Twenty years ago it would have 
been very difficult to interest the 
public in the pharmaceutical indus- 
try; the average man knew little 
about the industry and apparently 
cared even less. 

Today the public seems intensely 
interested in just about everything 
the industry does, and the president 
of a pharmaceutical company finds 
that public relations occupies a 
great deal of his attention. 

The basic reason for the changed 
attitude is that during the last two 
decades science has produced a rev- 
olution in medicine with a remark- 
able array of new therapeutic 
agents. These have brought great 
benefits to people everywhere in 
terms of better health, diminishing 
incidence of disease, and longer life. 
The pharmaceutical industry has 
grown significantly in the process. 
The dramatic nature of this success 
has pushed pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers from the obscurity of 
medicine’s rear ranks into the spot- 
light of public attention. 








As a result, our public relations 
have undergone a marked change. 
Until comparatively recently we 
were in regular communication 
only with the professional people 
in medicine and pharmacy who pre- 
scribe and dispense our products. 
Now there is urgent emphasis on 
our communication with the gen- 
eral public and with their represen- 
tatives in government. 

The new emphasis on our “pub- 
lic” relations does not lessen the 
importance of our “professional” re- 
lations with physicians, pharmacists, 
and other groups in medical care. 
They are more essential today than 
ever before. Likewise, relationships 
with plant communities, educators, 
stockholders, and others concerned 
with the industry’s operations de- 
serve increasing attention. 

In Lilly’s over-all public relations 
program, professional relations ac- 
tivities are primarily the responsi- 
bility of the marketing component. 
Along with the public relations 
component, it reports to the com- 
pany’s group vice-president for 
marketing and subsidiary opera- 
tions. The nature of public relations 
work makes it desirable, however, 
for our executive director of public 
relations to have direct access to 
the president and to other officers 
of the corporation; and the needed 
flexibility in organization to facil- 
itate getting the job done is pro- 
vided for. 

The public relations situation in 
which the pharmaceutical industry 
has recently been thrust is an in- 
teresting and challenging one. It re- 
quires, on the one hand, continua- 
tion of our traditional role of work- 
ing on a high ethical and scientific 
plane with the practicing physician, 
providing him with important tools 
for the treatment of disease. On 
the other hand, because of popular 
interest in medicine and health, it 
calls for finding ways of com- 
municating effectively with the 
public about these medical tools. 

I doubt that taking medicine will 
ever become popular or that the 
industry which makes medicine will 
ever win a popularity contest. I am 
optimistic enough, however, to be- 
lieve the pharmaceutical industry 
can make itself known for what it 
is and can fully earn the public’s 
confidence and respect. 

Continued on page 100 


CMPD’s circulation quality 
stems from 8 other faces 
familiar to industry 


12345678 








multi-book publishing does make a difference 


CMPD ’s circulation is alive. Alive with new industrial users: 
new plants, new faces, new buying influences. And there’s 
a very good reason for it (one no competitor can match): 


CMPD is one of nine Conover-Mast Publications .. . several 
of them bywords in growth industries for years, generations. 
Thus we have the opportunity, unique in the industrial 
purchasing directory field, to pick and choose from circu- 
lations of over a quarter million. 


In CMPD, and in CMPD alone, is the circulation quality 
and circulation virility that together comprise the best, the 
most active and the most responsive group of industrial 
purchasing and plant executives in the world! 


CMPD stands alone as the direct line between Buyer and 
Seller: the only directory with manufacturers’ telephone 
numbers. . . listing industrial sources only . . . in one com- 
pact volume...with a modern, handy source-finding system. 


Any wonder that our circulation and our advertising volume 


keep on climbing to new heights? 


It’s time you got better acquainted with CMPD 
—- for complete information, call or write: 


CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


Advertiser-Agency Services Division 
205 East 42nd Street * NEW YORK 17 * MUrray Hill 9-3250 


CMPD-4 
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pr new check-best 


ways to use 


technical journalism 
in marketing 


1. Papers for Technical Societies 
2. Papers for Trade Associations 


Articles 

3. Engineering and Theory Articles 
4. Case History & Roundup Articles 
5. Other Types of Articles 


Newswork 

6. Product News 

7. Company News 

8. Technical Short Subjects 


Literature 


9. Engineering Data-Sheet Series 
10. Application Sheets and Bulletins 
11. Market-Specialized Literature 
12. Product Bulletins 

13. Texts and Manuals 


House Magazines 
14. External, Technical 
15. External, Promotional 


Field Reporting 
16. Depth Application Studies 
17. Photo Reports 


Conferences & Courses 

18. Regular Schools for Customers 
19. Symposia and Seminars 

20. Technical Press Conferences 
21. Travelling “Presentations” 


Graphics 


22. Charting and Nomography 
23. Technical Movies 
24. Technical Exhibits 


Sales Portfolio Material 


25. Sales Training Courses 
26. Sales-Kit Items 

27. Regular Newsletters 

28. Speeches and Slide-Files 


Endowments & Affiliations 

29. Grants-In-Aid 
30. Society Committee Work 
31. Tie-Ins with Other Firms 


Neglecting any? 


SINCE 1947 


Harry W. Smith Incorporated 


Technical Information Srog 2ams 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
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Not enough . . U. S. industry needs billions of dollars worth of new capital equipment, 
like this giant, 1,000-ton press, but the current administration feels industry is not 
modernizing and re-equipping fast enough. It proposes to take measures to step up 


progress in this area. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 





Has U. 5. industry 


got middle-age spread? 


The Kennedy administration is determined to shake up 
what it feels is a lethargic economy. Here’s how it plans 


to do it.. 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


G@py Business spokesmen like to 
think of American business as lithe 
and vigorous, like a highly com- 
petitive young athlete. But this 
pleasing view isn’t shared by the 
Kennedy administration. 

While the administration has been 
careful to be “properly clinical” in 
offering its diagnosis, it isn’t hand- 
ing business any pats on the back. 
Like the family doctor who thinks 
he detects signs of middle age 
spread, it is telling the patient that 
he ought to toughen up. 

As the administration sees it, the 
normal growth of our economy isn’t 
creating enough new jobs to occupy 
our rapidly expanding labor force. 
And in world markets, it finds that 
Americans—who regard themselves 


as the world’s best salesmen—are 
constantly being outsold. 

Business men, of course, were un- 
derstandably uneasy when the new 
administration took office. Yet, 
despite the sobering counsel which 
the newcomers have been offering, 
the administration seems to be en- 
joying considerable success in its 
efforts to establish a tolerable work- 
ing relationship with business lead- 
ers. 


"We're intertwined,’ says JFK . . 
While the administration makes no 
pretense of being “a business man’s 
government,” it has made a point of 
emphasizing that it is not “anti- 
business.” It seeks a_ relationship 
marked “not by antagonism and 
suspicion, but by respect, under- 
standing and fruitful collaboration.” 
“We know,” the President told a 
Continued on page 102 





account executive or design engineer? 
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MORE MORE 
EDITORIAL READERSHIP 
AWARDS 


He’s an AE... generalist calling the shots in a world of specialists. One 
minute he’s up to his ears in a marketing problem... the next, in media 
...the next, in copy or art... you name it. It’s his job to combine all 
these talents into sales magic. The DE also makes the most of specialists. 
Must keep pace with the latest advancements in electronics, hydraulics, 
drives, fastenings, materials... everything contributing to product im- 
provement... everything needed for new products. To keep pace in either 
field you must keep ahead in all areas. The designer does it by reading 
MACHINE DESIGN, the magazine that serves the total spectrum of his needs 


and problems. How do you? 
A Penton Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


MORE MORE MORE MORE 
ADVERTISING READER EFFECTIVE ‘ MARKETING 
PAGES RESPONSE CIRCULATION AIDS 





MANAGEMENT READERSHIP SURVEY SHOWS... 





In construction firms 
top executives 
make the 
final buying decisions 


(More readers of The CONSTRUCTOR are 
in management than in any other category!) 


‘‘What official in your firm makes the final de- 
cisions on the purchase of equipment, materials 


and services?” 
PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 


ROAR As es aS 46.6 


President 


Owner(s) 


Vice 


President(s) 11.4 


The survey was conducted among the members of The Associ- 
ated General Contractors of America —who annually perform 
the great majority of the nation’s contract construction. 


Partner(s) 


For a complete report on all the valuable information gathered 
in this new survey, send for your free copy of the 16-page 
booklet, “‘Management Readership Survey.” 


== )NSTRUCTOR 


Rol, 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF j 20TH AND E STREETS, N.W 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA = \@ ancy, 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C 
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EXECUTIVE 3-2040 


How to Sell to a ‘‘Pace Setter’’ 


MATERIALS RESEARCH & STANDARDS 


American Society for Testing Materials 


1916 


Race Street 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


Please tell me how we, too, can sell to the senior engineers 
and scientists who are the “pace setters” in materials research 
and evaluation — and who write the authoritative ASTM Stand- 


ards, 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 


Please send complimentary copy of MATERIALS 


RESEARCH & STANDARDS. 
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WASHINGTON .. 
continued from p. 100 


business group soon after taking of- 
fice, “that your success and ours are 
. that all elements in 
national economic growth are inter- 
dependent.” 

For its part, the administration 
has promised to take every possible 


intertwined . . 


action, consistent with the public in- 
terest, which will 
growth and prosperity of business 
and enable it to attain its full eco- 


promote the 


nomic potential. 

“In return,” said the president, 
“we expect business to meet its ob- 
ligations: to help itself and to exert 
to the fullest measure its powers of 
innovation, initiative and hard work. 

“In short, we seek a true alliance 
with business—one in which both 
the public and private sectors of the 
country will, by fulfilling individual 
obligations, move forward together 
toward goals of economic growth, 
plant modernization and price sta- 
bility.” 


Money and advice .. As a start- 
ing point, the administration has 
prescribed a not-too-unpleasant 
program to help business tone up its 
muscles. Part of it involves tax con- 
cessions to stimulate badly needed 
Another offers 
more government counselling to fa- 


investment. phase 
miliarize our business men with un- 
exploited foreign trade opportuni- 
ties. 

With the tax proposals there is, of 
course, tacit confession that high, 
inflexible taxes have sometimes 
tended to dry up the flow of new 
money into modern plant and equip- 
ment. Whatever the degree of gov- 
ernment culpability on this point in 
the past, the new administration is 
promising to make a fresh start. In 
the future, tax policy is to be re- 
vamped to provide special incentives 
for companies that are willing to ex- 
pand and improve their capital fa- 
cilities. 

Good plant is, quite obviously, 
the single most significant contri- 
bution which business men can 
make toward the country’s future 
welfare. Nearly 80°. of all machine 
tools in use in the United States 
were manufactured before 1946. In 
western Europe, Russia and Japan, 
industry is operating almost entire- 





ly with tools developed and built 
since 1950. 

In terms of national security, the 
administration recognizes that we 
must never find ourselves in the 
position of England in 1939, with an 
obsolete industrial plant and with 
limited industrial and technical de- 
velopment and growth. 

Continued failure to equip our 
industries with the most modern 
and productive machinery would 
mean fatally high operating costs 
both at home and abroad. Foreign 
competitors would not only have a 
wage level advantage, but they 
would frequently have technical su- 
periority as a result of their use of 
the most modern equipment. 


Are we lazy? . . It hasn’t appeared 
in any of the public statements, but 
the administration seems to attrib- 
ute the “middle age spread” which 
it finds in business to too much high 
living. 

After more than 20 years of “good 
times,” lazy habits have developed. 

Wage-price spiral is a good ex- 
ample, In the post World War II 
years, labor has come to expect 
periodic “improvements” in _ its 
working contracts. Management has 
willingly acquiesced, and generally 
added its mark-up to the additional 
costs that were passed to buyer. 

Through its new labor-manage- 
ment advisory council, the admin- 
istration is experimenting in a new 
device for “moderating” the up- 
ward pressures on the wage-price 
level. During the current recession, 
these forces are temporarily less 
virulent. But with the return of 
relatively full employment, the new 
committee will undoubtedly have an 
opportunity to demonstrate whether 
self control can be a factor in curb- 
ing the excess of the wage spiral. 

Moral leadership is another area 
where the administration is de- 
manding more from business. In re- 
cent years, the public has rightly 
demanded that labor rid itself of 
racketeers and subversives. There 
are signs that the administration in- 
tends to focus similar public pres- 
sure on irregularities that exist in 
business management. 

The electric equipment price con- 
spiracy provided an ideal jumping 
off point for this project. With these 
cases fresh in the public’s mind— 


and they will be kept fresh as long 
as it is humanly possible—anti-trust 
chief Lee Loevinger has warned 
that deliberate violation of anti- 
trust laws will be regarded as 
“economic racketeering,” and “law- 
breakers will be treated as criminals 
and not respectable business men.” 
“A conscious violation,” he said, “is 
a serious offense against society 
which is as immoral as any other 
act that injures many in order to 
profit a few.” 

False advertising, expense account 
cheating, consorting with labor 
racketeers, kickbacks, stock manip- 
ulations are all examples of the 
kinds of offenses which will be put 
under a magnifying glass and dram- 
atized for maximum public impact. 
In a televised press conference, 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy 
publicly decried the refusal of GE’s 
top management to accept responsi- 
bility for the pricing offenses com- 
mitted by the executives in its elec- 
tric equipment division. 

Specifically, the administration is 
looking for a public move by busi- 
ness to accept moral responsibility 
for the behavior of those who are 
among its most honored members. 
When the president of Westing- 
house recently proposed a “code” 
for the electrical equipment indus- 
try, the attorney general suggested 
codes of behavior ought to be 
adopted by many industries and 
particularly by the big associations 
—the NAM and the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. 

While chief counsel of the Senate 
rackets committee, Robert Ken- 
nedy said he was aware of at least 
50 instances where companies 
worked with labor racketeers. Yet, 
he said, at no time was a company 
punished, nor did any business asso- 
ciation have anything significant to 
say about this problem. 

“When I was with the committee 
I thought there were irregularities 
among business management which 
needed attention,” the attorney 
general said. “Since coming to the 
Department of Justice I have found 
that I had no idea of the amount 
of corruption in business manage- 
ment. Business ought to clean 
house.” 


More sell overseas . . In the early 
days of the Republic, lean and 
Continued on page 104 











Wily BOOKS — 
WHOLESALING 


in 
MARKETING 
ORGANIZATION 


BY DAVID A. REVZAN, Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of California, Berkeley 


Deals with the place of wholesal- 
ing in the general marketing pic- 
ture, from both the external and 
internal points of view. Emphasis 
is on producing a sharp outline of 
existing concepts and showing ex- 
actly how a wholesaling organiza- 
tion functions. 


Covers important details 


The book includes discussions in 
depth of storage, financing, cost 
control, and over-all managerial 
coordination. Also covered are 
problems of government control 
and trends in this area, a full chap- 
ter on the Robinson-Patman Act, 
and the 1958 Census of Business 
Data. 


Seven unique features 


e Analyzes thoroughly the census 
data, to illustrate agency and area 
structure 

e Presents a new conceptual frame- 
work for understanding channels 
e Offers fresh emphasis on the 
nature of product assortments in 
the sections on wholesaling 

@ Gives a sharper picture of the 
managerial aspects of wholesaling 
e Covers new materials on over-all 
wholesale price structure, inven- 
tories, and coordination and control 
e Introduces a new approach to 
the problems of government con- 
trol, including an up-to-date treat- 
ment of the Robinson-Patman Act 
e Presents a sharper picture of 
trends in the business of whole- 


saling 
1961 656 pages $10.50 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR 
ON-APPROVAL COPIES 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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WASHINGTON .. 
continued from p. 103 


hungry Yankee traders combed the 
sealanes, building their fortunes 
through courage and daring. In 
recent decades the United States it- 
self has been the world’s biggest 
and most attractive market, and 
American business men have tended 
to satiate themselves on the op- 
portunities that were available 
within our national boundries. 

Exporting remained important, of 
course, but for a relatively special- 
ized group. In 1949, with GNP at 
$262 billion, exports totaled $12 
billion. Last year, GNP was $503 
billion, nearly double 1949, but ex- 
ports only $19% billion. 

The administration believes 
Americans have let great world 
trade opportunities go by default. 

“While we are still the largest ex- 
porter in the world,” Commerce 
Secretary Luther Hodges observed 
recently, “our share of the world’s 
exports have been declining in 
recent years. Our major compet- 
itors, the industrial nations of west- 
ern Europe and Japan, have been 
actively promoting their exports for 
many years. We have been lax in 
our selling even at home. But to 
have a dynamic American economy 
we must buckle down to selling at 
home and abroad.” 

One startling fact that the ad- 
ministration notices is that only 
about 12,000 of the nearly 300,000 
manufacturers in the United States 
are doing any exporting. In the 
coming months, the Department of 
Commerce will be trying to get 
more companies to explore the ex- 
port market. “Our government,” 
says Secretary Hodges, “must stim- 
ulate in the international market 
the vigorous salesmanship which 
built our great domestic market.” 

A great amount of creative effort 
was invested by the Commerce De- 
partment during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in programs to attract 
more Americans to the export busi- 
ness. Now the Kennedy newcomers 
are refining and expanding these 
programs, in an effort to see if more 
successful results can be achieved. 

Commerce Department’s field of- 
fices will be more widely advertised 
as a starting point, where business 
men can get expert general infor- 
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Export . . $100,000 industrial lift truck is loaded aboard ship 
bound for Britain. U.S. administration hopes to stimulate ag- 
gressive overseas selling activities by American companies so 
that we’ll see more and more such shipments. 


mation about exporting procedures, 
opportunities and markets. More 
trade missions will be sent overseas, 
and more “sell” will be introduced 
into U.S. trade fair exhibits. In- 
dividual manufacturers will be en- 
couraged to participate in the for- 
eign trade fairs, with their demon- 
strators and salesmen on the spot. 

The administration takes a realis- 
tic view about the potential that it 
can expect from an export program. 
Special measures will be needed if 
small companies are to participate— 
perhaps “cluster” arrangements, 
with the small companies pooling 
their resources together with a com- 
pany that already has experience. 

Nor will companies be encouraged 
to assume that their problems will 
be solved simply by visiting the 
regional office of the Department of 
Commerce, or by subscribing to the 
business opportunity bulletins avail- 
able from the department. 

While the government will be 
supplying more and more detailed 
foreign market studies for U.S. ex- 
porters, “we assume these will be 
useful only for initial business 


judgments,” says Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hickman Price, 
Jr., who recently entered the gov- 
ernment after a career in export- 
ing. “In the final analysis, foreign 
marketing programs usually require 
on-the-spot investigations in depth, 
taking into account all the peculiar 
characteristics of the company’s own 
products, and its established mar- 
keting and merchandising policies.” 

When the business man _ goes 
abroad, however, he will not “walk 
alone.” He will be forearmed with 
profiles on the companies that he 
will be investigating. And his busi- 
ness appointments will be arranged 
by experienced commercial repres- 
entatives stationed at U.S. con- 
sulates in countries he will visit. 

“Self interest dictates that busi- 
ness men will want to examine the 
new export expansion programs,” 
Mr. Price says, “because they are 
profit programs. I feel certain that 
comprehensive profit maximization 
studies would demonstrate the wis- 
dom of entering or more intensively 
developing foreign markets for in- 
dividual company products.” 2 
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that Foster Grant Co., Inc. and its’ advertising 
agency, Donahue & Coe, Inc., CHOOSE The May 
“Show Issue” of MODERN PLASTICS MAGAZINE 


As The Dominant, Outstanding Medium For Displaying Their 16 - Page, 
Corporate-Image-Builder...and Company Services’ Spectacular! 


The conception of this 16-page spectacular for publication insert makes it a plastics industry first in any 
plastic magazine. This is an advertisers’ clear-cut recognition of MODERN PLASTICS’ position of domin- 
ant leadership in all areas of the plastics’ publishing field: its superiority and continued growth in.. . 
circulation . . . editorial .. . quality. .. market coverage. . . reader acceptance, usage and responsiveness! 
This is the substance that has characterized MODERN PLASTICS’ dynamic growth for the past 36 years. 
And proof again, of MODERN PLASTICS’ editorial vitality and the volatile nature of this growing market. 


MODERN PLASTICS a sreskin PUBLICATION + Authority of the Field for 36 years. @® 
Offices: NEW YORK 21 — 770 Lexington Ave. PLaza 9-2710 ¢ ATLANTA 3 — 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bidg. JAckson 2-8113 ¢ CHICAGO 
11 — 620 N. Michigan Ave., DElaware 7-0060 © CLEVELAND 20 — 3537 Lee Road. SKy!ine 1-6200 e LOS ANGELES 23 — 6535 Wilshire 
Bivd., OLive 3-3223 e LONDON E. C. 4, 110 Fleet St. LUdgate 9970 ¢ FRANKFURT AM MAIN — Wittelsbacher Allee 60. Tel., 46 143/ 46 372 
TOKYO CENTRAL JAPAN — Overseas Media Representatives, Inc., P. O. Box 1546. Phone 56-1241 
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“You mean 

to insist, John, 
that one man 
buys for this 
CPI plant?” 





ck. KIND OF MAN DOES... the technical 
decision-maker. He carries the ‘“Yes-No” buying command 
over the materials and equipment that keep this new, multi- 
million Petro-Tex plant rolling at top production. 


THE TECHNICAL DECISION-MAKER is charged with 
spending-at-profit the *Chemical Process Industries’ $55.3- 
billion budget for materials and equipment. His operating 
responsibilities imply this privilege. His engineering training 
provides exceptional qualifications. Studies of his actual 
buying activity confirm these facts. (See the most recent, 
“CPI Buying Patterns,” by Universal Marketing Research, 
an Alfred Politz affiliate. Call your CE representative. ) 


YOUR ADVERTISING, aimed directly at the technical 
decision-maker, can talk engineering and economics...a 
double-impact that couldn’t be more timely than right now. 
When you hit him, you hit at the pivot-point between tech- 
nology and profits in the CPI. Only one publication shares 
this strategic spot with him, his own... 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 W. 42d ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. . 3 ® 


PETROCHEM PANORAMA—the largest 
non-captive butadiene plant in the country, 
Petro-Tex Chemical. Jointly owned by Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co. and Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corp., this giant also produces 
n-butene, isobutylene, diiso-butylene, triiso- 
butylene and alkylate. 
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Public works are all but immune to the business cycle. Population pressures demand construction, and construction 
demands maintenance ever after. So, in good times and bad, public works remain a must — for water supply, 
highways, sewerage and wastes disposal, and all that goes with them. Both construction and maintenance buying 
concentrate in the hands of the engineer and technical readers of PUBLIC WORKS Magazine who design and des- 


ignate for such purchases. You reach and influence them all — city, county and state — with this one magazine 


specialized for all of their needs. Profit greatly by making PUBLIC WORKS your basic medium in selling this 


$11'4-billion annual market in all its areas. 


Make sure you have an up-to-date demonstration on how PUBLIC WORKS 
can give a big boost to the marketing of your product in this industry. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 


p U a LI af @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 


1" fe) Fe KS @ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200 Se. Bread St.. Ridgewood. N. J. 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers’? : 








WY — 


Pint size...KING size...every in-between size 


Bethlehem forges hardened-atee! rolls af every size, shape, 
hardness, and finish. You can count on us for good delivery 

And every roll will meet your exact specifications. Try us 
next time you need rolls for cold-rolling steel sheet, strip. 


tinplate, or non-ferrous metals. 


HE OHIO STEEL FOUNDRY CO., ima. onio come Pe STEEL 


‘Shapes’ and color vs. big photo 


Gey These two steel roll ads appeared in the same issue of Steel. 
The Ohio Steel Foundry ad used drawings of rolls “floating” on a 
background of various visual shapes, all of which was superimposed 
on a solid red bleed background. The Bethlehem Steel used a big, 
black-and-white bleed photo, rythmic headline and brief copy. Which 
ad attracted more readers? See page 110. 
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FOLLOW Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 
the which ad on page 109 


attracted 


L E A D 3 R ! more readers? 
Vv 


pe Pca tpt matey co = The Bethlehem Steel ad won Rolls” in almost Barnum-like type 
PRODUCTS FINISHING§Y | hands down. It was “noted” by 40% serves this purpose) plus an unim- 
= of Steel’s readers, compared with aginative listing of roll types and 
15% for Ohio Steel Foundry. Beth- a haphazard illustration were hard- 
lehem’s “seen-associated” score was ly compensated for by the cost of 
35%, and its “read most” 8%, com- second color in the Ohio ad. Bal- 
pared with Ohio’s 15% and 3%, re- ance, rhythm and meaning keynote 
spectively. the Bethlehem ad, from illustration 
Taste in art direction clearly pays to head to copy. Black-and-white 
more dividends than an extra color. was adequate here. 
Absence of a headline (unless the The complete scores, reported by 
slogan “Shaping Metal for All In- Daniel Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, 
dustry” sandwiched between “Ohio L.I., N.Y., follow: 








we@ES OF ADVERTISING 














'finishes-on-metal”’ field 


oy moe tered ec 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
Seen- Read 


italt-jaliake ss , Noted Assoc. Most 


| Pint size KING size every in-between size 
' 


leads all competitors % of Readers 40. +35 


in advertising volume! | O- mm om Cost Ratios 292 300 











BIGGEST CIRCULATION...............22,800 
LOWEST COST. .....just $10.95 per thousand! 


No publication in the metal-finishing field 

offers the values or the results you get from 

PRODUCTS FINISHING. The combination of 

PRODUCTS FINISHING and the annual 

Products Finishing DIRECTORY, gives your ad- OHIO STEEL FOUNDRY 
vertising hard-hitting impact, deep penetra- ee Seen- Read 
tion and wide coverage. Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 15 15 3 
MONTHLY 


« more circulation 
in plating PLUS more 
circulation in painting 
AND the lowest cost 


r thousand. , ‘ 
pe Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they sOpy. 
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remembered having seen an ad—whether F 
AINNUALLY r not they associated the ad with the Cost Ratio tells the relationship be 
| LL name of the product or advertiser. tween the cost per hundred readers (who 

. the only buyer's : noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
guide to the finishing the corresponding median average cost 
field . . . your ad is 1968 : 
exposed to buyers 12 f OSeen-Associated denotes the per 

! 
full months! boa cent of readers who said they remem- 


in the same issue. A “Noted” 
of 175, for example, would 
720 

; 


more 





the ad “stopped” a 


bered seeing the ad and associated it with = 
. : lar t ar for the iss 
the name of the product or advertiser. han pa he issue, 


PRODUCTS I being 1 and representing the me- 
BPA ian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 


FINISHING iin Se te nine. ateiate below tin 
j 7 IVE iu 18S dai ve average VDeEIOW 1 
2) Read Most denotes the per cent of 


s below averag 
Main St Cincinnati 2, Ohio itu aver 3. 
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DETERGENTS...34 
DIRT...O 





Sales of TKPP soared to 55 million lbs. last year, 

a whopping 34% increase over 19 And if that’s got 
you mystified ... here in the Chemical Process 
Industries, TKPP is known as “tetrapotassium 
pyrophosphate”, and that’s where most of 

today’s dirt-beating liquid detergents come from. 


Anyway, CHEMICAL WEEK’s editors report 

we're riding a detergents boom... that by 1965 
domestic consumers will double the demand for TKPP 
... new heavy-duty liquid detergents will be 
introduced... new washing machines will come on 
the market with automatic liquid detergent 
dispensers. It all started back in ’58 with Lever’s 
“Handy Andy” and P & G’s “Mr. Clean”, 

and the game’s been going like crazy ever since — 
with dirt the big loser. 





Here’s a classic example of CW’s editors right 
on the ball as always... and of how management in 
design, research, administration, production, 
purchasing and sales live together to create products 
and profits. Just as they live together under the 
roof of CHEMICAL WEEK, uniquely, the only 
newsweekly edited exclusively for 
CPI Management... all job functions, all 
levels, technical and non-technical. 
Can you find a better setting 
for your selling-in-print? 

Photo Courtesy Little League Baseball Inc. 


Industry Spokesman for CPl-Management 


Chemical Week 


A McGraw-Hill Businesspaper (ABC-ABP) 
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industry's 


Pe ee) | 


“2 i te 


hottest 


hrm AF 


p] i readerwise, 


Dy erteig, 


marketwise, 


Coane 


“The romantica, 


This is the only magazine cov- ¥ 
ering gas distribution exclusively 

. a $1.5 billion market that’s 
too big to hide among the pages 


of “total” gas industry magazines. 


American 


@® 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO. 
800 DAVIS BUILDING @ DALLAS 
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PROBLEMS 


Parent firm or divisions? 





IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 


Corporate ad campaigns: 
who bears the costs? 


© A company has asked us how to 
charge corporate advertising. The 
company is known primarily for its 
consumer products, but its industri- 
al division sells to business and in- 
dustry. The problem is—who should 
pay for the corporate or manage- 
ment advertising program? The cor- 
poration? The divisions or depart- 
ments? Or should the corporation 
and its participating divisions share 
the cost?—Research director of a 
large business magazine publisher. 


Ge@y The consensus expressed by 
our panelists this month is that, su- 
perficially, corporate advertising is 
charged to the company or corpora- 
tion rather than directly to the di- 
visions. Ultimately, though, the di- 
visions (or profit-producing units) 
must bear the costs of these and 
other operating expenses, however 
indirectly. 

Most respondents pointed out the 
difficulties and controversies that 
would ensue should the divisions be 
presented with their share of the bill 
for corporate campaigns. Torrington 
Co.’s advertising manager, W. J. Si. 
Onge, appraised the situation at his 
company as this: the company divi- 
sions couldn’t care less about sup- 
porting a corporate campaign if this 
means they must sacrifice something 
in their own specific programs. 

William P. Raines, director of ad- 
vertising and public relations at 
Koppers Co., gave two reasons for 
that corporation’s philosophy in 
standing corporate ad expense itself. 


1. To arbitrarily impose upon the 
operating divisions a cost for an ad- 


vertising campaign designed to build 
recognition for the company as a 
whole would seem to violate the 
principle that the responsibility for 
profit must be accompanied by the 
privilege of making decisions that 
affect profit. 


2. More practically, if the corporate 
ad program had to be “sold” to each 
of eight semi-autonomous divisions, 
there is doubt that any effective 
corporate program would result. In 
any given year, economic condi- 
tions, new products, competition and 
such factors would tend to make 
one or more divisions reluctant to 
carry their share of a program not 
solely aimed at producing immediate 
profit for each division. 

The whole problem is perhaps 
best brought into focus by two ob- 
servations from K. L. Skillin, ad- 
vertising director of Armour & Co. 
To quote Mr. Skillin, “Two things 
keep me from seeing the problem 
clearly. First is the fact that there 
really is no such thing as a ‘cor- 
poration’ in the way your readers 
refer to it. A multi-division op- 
eration will have an administrative 
group, but this group sells no goods 
or services and therefore has no in- 
come of its own. It is solely de- 
pendent on the income of its divi- 
sions for its existence. 

“Second, an_intelligently-run 
multi-division company must op- 
erate on budgets, and such budgets 
would include a forecast of adminis- 
trative expenses. These administra- 
tive expenses would include any 
corporate advertising so that the 
cost of such advertising must find 

Continued on page 114 





“Explorative ads 
in N.E.D. got us into 
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two new markets 
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@ Prompted by carefully screened N.E.D. sales leads, one N.E.D. A PENTON | Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
advertiser switched more than 75% of his business into more | PENTON | e, 


profitable new markets. 


Your N.E.D. representative can cite dozens of similar cases to 
prove N.E.D.’s effectiveness in: (1) finding new and different 
markets for established products as well as new products, (2) 
uncovering hidden buying influences, and (3) reaching the known 
but hard-to-see people who make buying decisions. 

Your advertising in N.E.D. does these important jobs while 
maintaining broad industry-wide contact with present customers 
and prospects. That’s why more companies looking for new 


business place more product advertising in N.E.D. than in any 
other industrial publication. *Case histories on request. Industry's leading Product News Publication 


Now over 87,000 copies (total distribution) in over 46,000 industrial plants 
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PLACE YOUR ADVERTISING 


where it will receive 
greatest readership 


Charts show readership gains made by CONCRETE PRODUCTS in 
departmental and feature copy, as reported by READEX. 
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Only staff written can produce the quality of editorials 
that continues to build readership and give your ad- 
vertising greatest sales-generating power. CP has two 
editors who work full time . . . seven other members 
of the editorial staff work part-time in conjunction 
with Rock Products. Staff written material totals 64%, 
of the total editorial content. 


CONCRETE Fm 
PRODUCTS ~~" 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
Also publishers of Rock Products 
Magazine 


79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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PROBLEMS... 


continued from p. 112 


its way into the individual division’s 
expense structure at the beginning 
of the fiscal year to enable the divi- 
sion to properly set prices.” 

At International Nickel, assistant 
vice-president John L. Palshaw 
similarly reports that corporate ad- 
vertising is a part of company over- 
head, and is charged to specific 
product areas only indirectly, as are 
similar non-direct operating costs. 

And at Aluminum Co. of America, 
Jay M. Sharp, general advertising 
manager, states that Alcoa’s corpor- 
ate advertising activities are paid 
for out of a general corporate ad- 
vertising budget charged to the ad- 
vertising department and not to any 
particular product or division. “In 
the end.” he says, “all our adver- 
tising activities get charged to an 
over-all item known as ‘General 
Sales Expense.’ ” 

Robin Douglas, advertising man- 
ager of General American Trans- 
portation Corp., puts it more suc- 
cinctly: “. . the company pays for 
corporate advertising — which, of 
course, is a bookkeeping device in 
the last analysis.” 

At S.K.F. Industries, ad manager 
F. W. White said that under the 
“profit center” concept, his com- 
pany’s division advertising is 
charged as such, while corporate ads 
are charged against the company. 

It appears, then, that because of 
the varying degrees to which in- 
dividual divisions benefit from a 
reputation-building, corporate or 
management advertising program, 
most companies hesitate to appor- 
tion costs of such campaigns among 
their divisions outright. It can hard- 
ly be denied that the divisions 
ultimately bear the burden, how- 
ever, and the manner of apportion- 
ment varies. 

After raising the points mentioned 
earlier, Mr. Skillin goes on to ex- 
plain how the cost of Armour 
Chemical Industries’ advertising 
program is allocated among the six 
operating divisions that make up 
this unit. Annual expense, including 
corporate advertising, is apportioned 
on the basis of a combination of 
sales budgeted, and assets held, 
within each division. 

He suggests an alternative meth- 














od — apportioning the anticipated 
expense on the basis of the number 
of times a division would be adver- 
tised in the series — but says this 
is not done at Armour for two rea- 
sons. First, it is believed that each 
division will benefit to some extent 
from each ad in a corporate series, 
although it is impossible to deter- 
mine the extent of benefit that 
would accrue to the division. 

Furthermore, to base a division’s 
contribution to a corporate cam- 
paign on the basis of the number of 
ads allocated to it might engender 
too much of a proprietary interest 
in the campaign by a division — 
perhaps to the extent that it might 
petition for more or fewer ads, de- 
pending on how weli it was making 
its profit objective. 

Mr. Skillin feels that this would 
be inviting destruction of a program 
planned by management with cer- 
tain over-all objectives in mind, 
since these objectives may bear 
little relationship in the short run 
to the objectives of the individual 
divisions. 

Another possibility in apportion- 
ing the corporate advertising ex- 
pense comes from K. H. Melzer, 
supervisor of advertising for Cutler 
Hammer, who says, “This separate 
amount is allocated to our various 
sales divisions on a percentage basis 
monthly, based on their percentage 
of incoming business each month. 


Which is which . . Occasionally a 
campaign is so designed that it is 
difficult to decide whether it is a 
corporate or a division trade cam- 
paign. Robert V. Cummins, ad man- 
ager for P. R. Mallory & Co., In- 
dianapolis, details some of the at- 
tendant difficulties in this situation: 
“Recently we ran a reputation cam- 
paign in purchasing magazines to 
support all our divisions. Two divi- 
sions objected to paying a pro rata 
share of the cost. The corporation, 
on the other hand, subsequently re- 
fused to continue the campaign be- 
cause it didn’t want to establish a 
precedent of supporting programs in 
trade media, for fear that future 
trade programs could be presented 
as requiring company-wide support 
and budgets. Accordingly, manage- 
ment has decided to restrict com- 
pany reputational advertising to 
management and general media.” & 





PLACE SPACE WHERE YOU GET 
9 6% COVERAGE OF THE 
MARKETS PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


ROCK 


PRODUCTS 


continues to hold the 
lead in recognition by 
the Industry 


ee Tl 80% Subscriber Renewals 


Over the Last Ten Years 
ABC 








Reach the key buying influences 
among the major producers in the 
only paid ABC Publication 


Combined Circulation 19,003 





Your Advertisement in RP Reaches a Tremendous Market 








Tonnage Produced ROCK PRODUCTS COAL METALS MINING 


millions, 1960 est. 1,500 413 182 











Crushed stone, sand and gravel and cement 
are basic toconstruction industry 
which will spend 450 billion in next 10 years 


READER FEEDBACK — McGraw- 
Hills research service used to help 
advertisers and agencies evaluate 
the effectiveness of their adver- 
tising campaigns. 


FOCK 


PRODUCTS 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION (BC) 


79 WEST MONROE STREET + CHICAGO 3, /LL. 


also publishers of Concrete Products 
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IN URBAN REDEVELOPMENT CONSTRUCTION... 


civil engineers 
turn 
plans into 


action 
Civil Engineering 


Circular roof-parking ramp 
Cobo Hall, Detroit-Civie-Cen 
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Detroit’s $112 million Civic Center presents an impressive complex 
of recreationa! and public service features, including a sports 
arena, concert and convention halls, exhibit space, dining and con- 
ference rooms. In other major cities and in townships throughout 
the country, city governments are pushing construction of improved 
public facilities at record rates. 


From inception to completion, public works projects require 
thought and administration by civil engineers. Whether they work 
in consulting firms, contractor organizations, public works offices, 
or in commerce and industry, civil engineers are the qualified men 
who make specifying—and buying—decisions. 

Advertising in CIVIL ENGINEERING—The Magazine of Engineered 
Construction—is the surest way to get your product story across to 
civil engineers. Each month it informs and influences 48,000 lead- 
ers in the engineered construction market. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. @ The American Society of Civil Engineers 


CIVIL ENGINEERING ALSO COVERS CONSTRUCTION OF: airports, bridges, 
buildings, dams, highways, industrial plants, military sites, pipelines, river 
and harbor facilities, sewage and waste treatment plants and water supply systems. 
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sha SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


Award-winning sales promotion idea for 
May, Worthington’s compressor bulletin is 
a sales tool that takes over visually 

where a salesman’s words leave off. The 
complex engineering within the com- 
pressor is visually ‘‘stripped down’’ to com- 


ponents as the reader turns the 


SSCS ec er eee 


= 


die-cut pages. 


The Werthington Balanced Opposed ¢ 


3-D brochure illustrates 
complex compressor story 


Gg@p The salesman of complex in- 
dustrial products often has a prob- 
lem in adequately showing his prod- 
uct in all its dimensions to a pros- 
pect. 

The Worthington Corp., Harrison, 
N.J., manufacturer of heavy indus- 


trial equipment, has come up with 
a solution to the problem—one that 
not only helps a salesman describe 
his product—inside and out—but 
which also serves as a prestige 
piece for the company. 

The solution is the attractive 


eyussaeeeaer 


four-color compressor bulletin you 
see above. When opened, it reveals 
the compressor in a series of die- 
cut pages of its component parts— 
a sort of three-dimensional cutaway 
that economically does the job of 
an expensive cutaway model. 

The spiral-bound bulletin’s sev- 
eral die-cut over-lay sheets are po- 
sitioned above a base sheet contain- 
ing a representation of the interior 
of the whole machine. Through 
close registry, they give a three-di- 
mensional appearance to the impor- 
tant features of the compressor. As 
they are turned, the compressor is 
in effect disassembled on the right 
and reassembled on the left over 
another base sheet. (The overlays 
are printed on both sides.) 

Space is allotted below the die- 
cut portion of each page for text 
describing the featured part and its 
function in the whole machine. 


How it will be used .. The bro- 


chure, designated as BDC Com- 


Inside . . Either side of the book shows 
parts in relation to whole machine. 
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Why should 
an agency 
dig deep 
for your 
BASIC 
SALES 
IDEA? 


Godden is May winner 


Ralph E. Godden, an account manager 

in the advertising and sales pro- 

motion department of Worthington 

Corp., Harrison, N.J., was graduated from St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity in 1949. His first post-graduate job was as a field execu- 
tive for the Boy Scouts of America. He joined the Worthington 
Corp. in 1953 as communications coordinator of Steam Turbine 
Div. sales. Two years later he moved to Harrison as a copywriter 
in the advertising and sales promotion department. He subse- 
quently became account supervisor, then account manager for 
the Compressor & Engine and the Steam Turbine divisions, the 


The basic sales idea 


.is the most important single 
thought you want to plant firmly 
in the minds of your prospects 
and customers; 

. is the common thread that unites 
individual advertisements, litera- 
ture, direct mail material, and 
publicity into a campaign; 

. is difficult to find and to interpret. 


job he now holds. 











pressor Bulletin #3640-B2, was de- 
signed by Ralph E. Godden, an ac- 
count manager in the advertising 
and sales promotion department of 
Worthington, as a presentation tool 
for Worthington salesmen to use, 
and then leave behind for a con- 
tinued perusal. The front cover has 
a space for the name of the custom- 
er or prospect, so that it can be pers- 
onalized by the salesman after the 
presentation. 

Eventually the bulletin will be in 
the hands of all Worthington sales- 
men in every district office in the 
country and in selected locations 
overseas. The initial run of 350 has 


Beat 


received enthusiastic comments 
from the various offices and divi- 
sions where it was sent. Here are 
a sampling of the comments: 

“This is the most effective pro- 
motional means we have ever used 
for group engineer meetings.”— 
Charles Kohl, manager of Worth- 
ington’s New York office. 

“This is a good vehicle for the 
customer to reevaluate and study 
the machines without leaving his 
office.” —Robert Staplin, of the Buf- 
falo Compressor and Engine Divi- 
sion. 

“This brochure did an excellent 
job of covering the character of 


Special tools have been 
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developed by Fensholt td a 
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.. to ferret out this basic sales idea 
for you; 

. . to keep our work squarely on this 
target for maximum effectiveness 
and cumulative benefits. 


Let us tell you about these dig-deep tools 
that are unique with Fensholt. No obli- 
gation, of course. en 


tt ee animate 


ensholt 2 


Advertising Agency Stripping down . . Successive die-cut pages show the compressor 


stripped down further—even the reverse side of each page 
17 East Erie Street gives a more detailed, cutaway view of the featured part than 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


the 


the front of the same page. 
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the manufacturer as well as the de- 
tail on the machine.”—William Fine, 
of the Los Angeles office. 


Cost . . The new die-cut process is 
patented by the Winchell Co., Phil- 
adelphia. Each of the bulletins costs 
$1 to produce, this covers all pro- 
duction expenses except the initial 
art work which, naturally, is a one- 
time expense. 

For his work on the bulletin, 
Mr. Godden wins this month’s Sales 
Promotion Ideas contest. He also 
has received the Graphic Arts Buy- 
ers’ Medal Award for the most un- 
usual bulletin.” 


Spencer hosts long-distance 
coffee break for 5,000 


Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. decided on a “coffee 
break-by-mail” as the most ap- 
propriate way to announce a new 
product to some 5,000 customers, 
especially since the product, a new 
polyethylene resin for paper coat- 
ing, would find major use in in- 
dividual paper pouches for single 
servings of sugar, instant coffee, 
and the like. 

To complete the coffee break kit 
for mailing, Spencer included a cup 
and spoon made from polypropy- 
lene, another product of its Plastics 
Div., along with packets of instant 
coffee, sugar and dehydrated cream. 
A three-color, eight-page folder 


Continued on page 120 


Spencer kaffee klatch . . Assembly line 
where 5,000 coffee break kits were put 
together for what Spencer Chemical 
claims was the ‘‘world’s largest mail 
order coffee break.”’ 
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Will a Country Club membership 
pay off in sales contacts? 


Joining a country club for sales contacts 
is a good idea, but is it practical? Such 
social contacts are not only expensive, 
but they are not available in sufficiently 
large numbers. 


On the other hand, sales executives esti- 
mate it costs from 7 to 17 dollars for 
every call a salesman makes under nor- 
mal selling conditions. Any way you 
look at it, a sales lead costs money. 


To reduce selling costs, our customers, 
who employ more than 250,000 sales- 
men regularly use Reply-O-Letter— 
direct mail’s most effective contact- 
maker. You can, too. 


As the name implies, there’s a Built-In 
reply card in a special “pocket” behind 
Reply-O-Letter. No stamp is needed to 
reply, not even a signature! 


~ Nev 











REPLY-O-LETTER ORDINARY LETTER 
Above is Reply-O-Letter (A), and an 
ordinary letter (B). When a prospective 
buyer receives the ordinary letter his 
natural reaction is to pick up the loose 
reply card and read the offer without 
first having read the sales message. 
When this happens he feels he is asked 
to decide on something he doesn’t know 
very much about. Now see how Reply-O- 
Letter works: the letter with its strong 
selling message is read first. The copy 
has an opportunity to convince the 
reader. In addition, the life of a Reply- 
O-Letter is longer because letter-and- 
reply-card are never separated until the 
buyer is ready to act. Reply-O-Letter 
boosts your direct mail results by as 
much as 30% to 50%. One user says, 


“Spending money for an ordinary letter 
is like buying a suit without pockets”! 


See how Reply-O-Letter cuts through 
office routine. No secretary needed. No 
envelope. No stamp. Not evena signature. 


All the sales contacts you want! 


For over 26 years the Reply-O-Letter 
organization has helped prepare and 
launch literally thousands of programs 
to produce sales contacts for all kinds 
of products and services and under all 
kinds of circumstances. Our writers and 
artists, our unequalled experience and 
our record of tangible results are your 
assurance of maximum sales contacts for 
your salesmen. Yet, you can be sure 
Reply-O-Letter costs less than an ordi- 
nary multigraphed filled-in letter with 
card loosely enclosed. 


Why join a country club? Perhaps the 
question should be...when? Try Reply- 
O-Letter first. A lot of men can afford to 
belong to country clubs because of the 
profitable sales contacts they gained via 
Reply-O-Letter. 


Reply-O-Letter can help you. Our book- 
Pcie 9 let, “The 3 R’s of 
% Direct Mail” tells 
r= } how...Send for it 
4  today...on your let- 

o terhead, please. 














Sone in 


REPLY-O-LETTER 
4 Central Park West © New York 23 
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SP II - Continued from p. 119 


was added, describing all the prod- 
ucts in the kit. 

Initial reports are that the mail- 
ing was well-received, and may 
even have a residual effect, since 
many of the cups are seeing full- 
time coffee break service, though 
the packets’ contents have long 
since been used up. 


HEARD THIS ONE? 





Gadget sells 
lubricant through 
sight, sound, touch 


How do you do a convincing job 
of demonstrating a grease, using 
direct mail? 

F. Harvey Whitten, assistant ad 
manager of E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia, devised a gadget for 
quantity mailing recently which 
called into play the three senses of 
sight, sound and touch. Here’s how 
it worked. 

Two slides were fitted into sep- 
arate sleeves. Each slide had a 
standard rubber “O” ring around it, 
but only one “O” ring was greased. 
The sleeves were faced with a me- 
tallic surface. 

This rubber-against-metal con- 
tact provided a perfect demonstra- 
tion for the grease, a “space age” 
rubber-to-metal type of lubricant 
called Cosmolube 615. The greased 
slide worked smoothly, while the 
ungreased one was difficult to 
move. 

The senses were acted upon in 
these ways. 

Sight: A clear acetate window in 
each sleeve showed the “O” rings 
and a small sample of grease on one 
of them. The instructions were to 
press a thumb on the window while 
moving the slide up and down. It 
was easy to see the ungreased “O” 
ring sticking and the lubricated one 
moving easily. 

Sound: The greased rubber ring 
moved noiselessly, while the other 
one squealed when moved. 

Touch: The motion of the slides 
and the thumb pressure on the un- 
treated ring created vibrations that 
could be felt, while the greased ring 
glided smoothly. 
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Look, listen, feel . . Houghton’s lubricant demonstrator employs 
metal-faced cardboard for inside of pockets to provide the rub- 
ber-to-metal contact for which Cosmolube was designed. Back 


of gadget describes product. 


Mr. Whitten felt that this in- 
volvement of senses communicated 
the message more thoroughly than 
the written word alone could. He 
used the familiar “O” ring rather 
than a flat slab of rubber to en- 
hance believability among engineers 
and purchasing agents who received 
the device. 

The cost of each unit was 23 
cents, importantly low for a rela- 
tively low-cost product. A sales let- 
ter and a postal reply card ac- 
companied the gadget in an en- 
velope marked “Try the unique 
demonstration gadget inside.” 

The idea and copy by Mr. Whit- 
ten were executed by Houghton’s 
agency, Beaumont, Heller & Sperl- 
ing in Reading, Pa. Joseph Funk is 
the account executive. 


Product labels individualize 
all-purpose letterhead 


Like many other companies, 
Aeroglide Corp., Raleigh, N.C., 
manufacturer of  grain-handling 
equipment, lists all of its products 
on its letterhead stationery. Since 
the company makes 15 different 
types of machines, Aeroglide pro- 
motion men decided that letters 
about particular machines could 
have additional impact if they could 
be individualized in some way. 
They found an answer in special 
pressure-sensitive labels that named 
and showed a line drawing of the 
specific machine, The labels were 


designed by the Avery Label Co. to 
complement the color and style of 
the stationery. Printed in brown ink 
on a gold foil background, the labels 
were die-cut to conform to the 
shapes of the various machines. 

When a letter is written about a 
specific machine, the secretary 
selects the appropriate label and 
affixes it to the letterhead. Thus a 
customer not only sees the machine 
under discussion in detail, but is in- 
formed, by means of the letterhead, 
of other products in the Aeroglide 
line. 


TEASER SUSPENSE 


Dealer deals in 
numbers to announce 
‘+5 Service’ theme 


When Patten Tractor & Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago-area Caterpillar 
dealer, decided to go all-out to pro- 
mote its 1961 advertising theme, ad 
manager Bart Ladd cast about for 
a gimmick to insure readership of 
the direct mail and other promo- 
tions. 

The theme was, “Patten’s +5 
Services to help our customers 
grow.” A lot of time, effort and 
money went into a six-page gate- 
fold insert for both space and direct 
mail use. Emphasizing the “+5 serv- 
ices” with exaggerated numerals 
—one, two etc. through five—it 
associated each numeral with a par- 
ticular service, such as used equip- 

Continued on page 122 








Every now and then a few well-meaning 
people ask us this about their products, un- 
doubtedly in an effort to put some yardstick 
on editorial content. FACTORY applauds 
the motive behind such questions. Sees it 
give rise to an even bigger question: How to 
categorize and count pages in a publication 
dedicated to “Better Production and Main- 
tenance Through Better Management?” 


FACTORY’s editors are concerned with 
helping readers solve plant problems... in- 
cluding those that are solved with new ideas, 
methods, even a change in thinking. Take 
the time to read through a complete issue 
of FACTORY. Certainly you’ll find equip- 
ment covered in the editorial content. No, 
not hybrid stuff pollenized by manufactur- 
ers’ literature. But where needed for com- 
plete coverage of the problem-solution. After 
all, there’s room in the ad pages to talk pure 
“product,” and so many advertisers are do- 
ing it so well in FACTORY these days. How 
about you? 


. .. TO REACH MORE OF THE MEN WHO MANAGE PLANT OPERATIONS, AT LOWER COST, THAN ANY OTHER BUSINESSPAPER. 
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ment, customer service on new ma- 
chines, etc. The numerals were cut 
from photos depicting each service, 
and run in the insert with a gold 
tint over them. 

Mr. Ladd found his gimmick in 
an inexpensive teaser series of 
single sheets, each with one of the 
numerals from the insert trans- 
posed onto the sheet in solid black, 
with copy written to coincide with 
the number. No company identifica- 
tion was included. The sheets were 
mailed out two days apart, “to 
capitalize on the shock effect” as 
Mr. Ladd put it. The technique us- 
ing the phrase, “#1 [or 2, or 3] in 
a series of 6” let the customer know 
more was coming. 

The object was to drop a few 
hints about Patten through the 
copy without actually signing the 
name so that the customer would 
infer that it was Patten, without 
knowing for sure. At least not until 
the sixth piece mailed out, the six- 
page insert for which the first five 
mailers laid the groundwork. 

Mr. Ladd’s psychology evidently 
worked. Calls began to come in 
after the first mailing: “Is this Pat- 
ten or not?” and, “What’s coming 


PATTEN'S 


next?” If comments to salesmen and 
phone calls to Patten are an ac- 
curate gage, then the insert got ex- 
cellent readership, and the teaser 
series proved an effective and inex- 
pensive way to guarantee this result. 


SUPPLIER TIE-IN 


Mailed ‘samples’ 
promote product’s 
component parts 





A five-part tie-in direct mail 
campaign designed to attract atten- 
tion to Sparton Corp.’s use of alu- 
minum crossmembers in its “Spar- 
ton Easy Loader” box car loading 
system “foiled” its recipients at the 
start. 

The first of the five mailings, each 
of which managed to get in a sample 
of aluminum and mention of Spar- 
ton’s SEL system, was simply a 
plain sheet of aluminum foil cut to 
fit the envelope normally used to 
carry Sparton’s “Progress Report” 
newsletter to some 2,000 customers 
and prospects. Addressees, noting 
the Progress Report envelope and 
expecting its usual enclosure were 
somewhat baffled. Several of them 
wrote Sparton, asking in effect, 
“What gives?” The mystery was 
cleared up two days later, however, 


a 5 PARTS seeNIeE 


‘ts me 


Paving the way . . Two of the five lead-up mailings are shown along with the center 


spread of the six-page gate-fold. Five teaser mailings, inexpensively multigraphed, to- 
gether with postage cost under $200—good insurance for the readership of the two- 


color gate-fold telling the whole story, and costing about five times as much to produce. 
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Any Ideas? 


Send your sales promotion idea, plus 
photos, samples, and/or documented 
results, to: Sales Promotion Ideas 
Editor, IM, 200 E. IUinois, Chicago 
11, for a chance to win monthly 
award trophy. 





when mailer number 2—a letter 
over the name of the corporate vice- 
president, with a small rectangle of 
the foil glued to the top—reached 
the mailing list. 

In _ vice-president McKittrick’s 
words, “You may have wondered 
about the piece of aluminum foil 
you received yesterday. It is just 
my way of reminding you that 
Sparton not only has a complete 
line of SEL equipment .. . but the 
only truly “one-man” aluminum 
cross-member.” He went on to elab- 
orate upon the advantages of alu- 
minum crossmembers. 

The third mailing consisted of a 
7” wide roll of Reynolds Wrap, the 
box carrying a sticker reminding 
the recipient of the Sparton tie-in. 
The fourth mailing was a standard 
instruction manual for damage pre- 
vention with SEL. To it was stapled 
a foil-laminated reminder of the 
one-man aluminum crossmember, 
with its advantages enumerated. 

The fifth and final mailing con- 
sisted of a three-fourths-inch cross 
section of an aluminum crossmem- 
ber (which comes out a thin-walled 
hollow square), suitable for a desk 
paperweight. Small fluorescent la- 
bels on the inside perimeter of the 
“sample” gave more selling points. 

Co-originators of the direct mail 
program were Joseph J. Graves, ad 
and pr director for Sparton Corp., 
Jackson, Mich., and Ralph Harris, 
Great Lakes regional sales promo- 
tional manager for Reynolds Metals. 


, 


The “sample” program was so ef- 
fective that prospects kept coming 
back for more. Twenty-one 6’ cross- 
members were sliced into 34” pieces 
and buffed for the final mailing. 
(Each hollow crossmember yields 
96 such pieces.) After the campaign 
was officially over, Sparton had to 
cut up an extra crossmember to fill 
requests for the unusual paper- 
weight. oy 





*$7,990,000,000 


City Hall, U.S.A... . where the authority of your advertising in 
THE AMERICAN CITY means business. 


It is a fact that THE AMERICAN CITY is by far the leading publication 
in city halls and municipal buildings all over the country. 


As an advertiser, your sales message is exposed in preferred editorial surrounding 

to more key buying officials in local government — both administrative 

and engineering — than available through any other publication. Obviously, The 

the more purchasing influences reached, the greater the sales potential. American City 


Some 450 companies invest advertising dollars each year in 
THE AMERICAN CITY for municipal business. The wisdom of this 


investment is confirmed by an independent magazine preference 


survey conducted within the municipal field. A free copy 


of the survey is yours for the asking. 


BUTTENHEIM PUBLISHING CORP. * 470 PARK AVENUE SOUTH + NEW YORK 
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Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


Numerals in parentheses, directly after publication name, indicate 
number of issues per year. Regionals have (R) after their names. 

“Extra’’ issues, (13th, 27th, 53rd, etc) are indicated by §. Same 
month volume fluctuations may occur because of ‘special feature’ 
issues, which are not footnoted 

Weekly, bi-weekly and semi-monthly publications usually 


Publications are listed alphabetically under each publication category. 
Note: The following figures must not be quoted or re roduced with. 
out permission. All publications have standard 7x10'’ advertising 
pages, except where otherwise noted. Totals include all paid advertis- 
ing—both ey = and display. 
Dual volume data are reported for some 


“‘over-size"’ publications 


report 


Figures on bottom line are volume in terms of the publication's type 
page size, except fcr publications which de not sell pages. 


April/ Volume 11.7% (in pages) under 1960 


1961 1960 


page 


_ 


% ¢ 


_ 





3 





24,977 
- $e 
Class & Prof'nl. 3,796 
— ae 
— 


Industrial 28,492 


Industrial Division 


6290 = — 
4145 
1,293 
40,220 


3,515 


—12.3 





~ 704 
349 


—112 


— 84 





131 


—10.1 





— 4,699 


April Pages 


—11.7 


Pages-to-Date 





1961 


1960 


1961 


1960 





A.A.P.G. Bulletin (13) ; 
Actual Specifying Engineer (12) 
Adhesives Age (12) 2 
Aero/Space Engineering (12) 
Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Ventilating (12) ; 
Air Force/Space Digest (12) 
Airlift (12) 
American Boxmaker (12) 
American Brewer (12) 
*American Builder (12) 
American City (12) 
American Dyestuff Reporter (26) 
American Gas Journal (13) 
American Machinist/Metalworking 
Manufacturing (26) — 
American Milk Review (12) 
American Soft Drink Journal (27) 
Analytical Chemistry (13) —_ 
Appliance Manufacturer (12) (7x10 
units) 
(Converted to 934x125, type 
page) 
Architectural Forum (12) - 
*Architectural Record (13) 
ASHRAE Journal (12) 
Assembly & Fastener Engineering 
(12) = tise 
Astronautics (12) 
Automatic Control (12) 
Automation (12) - 
Automotive Industries (24) 
Aviation Week (53) 
Bakers Review (12) 
Bakers Weekly (52) 
Baking Industry (27) - 
Bedding Magazine (13) 
Better Roads (12) _ 
Boxboard Containers (12) 
Brewers’ Digest (13) 
Brick & Clay Record (12) 
Broadcast Engineering (12) 
‘Building Products (12) - 
Business/Commercial Aviation 
Butane-Propane News (12) “ 
Canner/Packer (13) 
Ceramic Industry (12) 
Chemical Engineering (26) —. 
Chemical & Engineering News (52) 
Chemical Engineering Progress (12) 
Chemical Processing (12) (7x10 
units) a 
(Converted to 9x10 type page) 


(12) 
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20 
74 
15 
20 


85 
113 
36 
31 
27 
166 
141 
85 
48 


306 

71 
§122 
$167 


74 
46 


54 


59 
42 
42 
77 


326 
50 


74 
23 
82 
34 
26 
61 
76 
Ss 
50 
104 


63 


21 
77 
15 
43 


83 
103 
47 
42 
20 
216 
154 
96 
36 


422 
97 
$114 
§150 
100 


63 


58 
64 


127 
288 
53 
79 


320 
291 
124 

96 
100 
556 
537 
296 
149 


1251 
288 
290 
498 


253 


131 
305 

68 
145 


319 
299 
149 
125 

99 
653 
574 
331 
115 


1442 
337 
297 
432 


302 


estimates because closing dates follow IM’s deadline. 


Year-to-date /Volume 7.5% (in ores under 1960 


1961 1960 


9 2. 
% “i 





page ¢ g 





Industrial 98,846 
—_ ° .e 
Class & Prof’ nl. 14,250 
“3 4,138 
138,952 


105,349 


Export 4,604 


Total 


Industrial Division 


24,483 
15,770 


150,206 


— 6,503 — 6.2 
= 2765 —113 
= 1520 «— 96 
= 466 —101 
~ 11,254 - 75 


April Pages Pages-to-Date 





1961 1960 1961 1960 





Chemical Week (53) 

Civil Engineering (12) 
Coal Age (12) - 

Coal Utilization (12) 
Combustion (12) 
Commercial Car Journal (12) 
Concrete Products (12) 
Construction (26) (R) 
Construction Bulletin (52) (R) 
Construction Digest (26) (R) 
Construction Equipment (12) 
Construction Methods & Equipment 

(12) 

Construction News—Public Works 

Issue (26) (R) 

Constructioneer (53) (R) 

Constructor (12) 

Consulting Engineer (12) 

Consumer Packaging (12) 

Contractors & Engineers (12) (7x10 
units) 

(Converted to 934x14 type page) 
Control Engineering (12) 

*Cutting Tool Engineering (12) 
Dairy Record (52) 
Design News (26) (7x10 units) 

(Converted to 10x10 type page) 
Diesel Power (12) 

Diesel Progress (12) (7x10 units) 

(Converted to 9x12 type page) 
"Dixie Contractor (52) (R) 
Drilling (13) 

Electric Light & Power (24) 
Electrical Construction & Mainte- 

nance (13) 

Electrical Design News (12) (7x10 
units) 

(Converted to 10x10 type page) 
Electrical Engineering (12) 
Electrical West (13) (R) 

"Electrical World (52) 
Electromechanical Design (12) 
“Electronic Design (27) (7x10 units) 

(Converted to 10/4x10 type page) 
"Electronics (53) 
“Electro-Technology (12) 
Engineering & Mining Journal (12) 
Engineering News-Record (52) 
Excavating Engineer (12) 

Factory (12) 


1043 =-:1031 
299 


477 


318 339 
78 91 264 
141 143 404 
Not received by press time 
32 52 121 
214 284 659 
54 56 213 
134 16] 528 
288 284 958 
275 304 972 
98 146 421 


166 
779 
221 
562 
932 
1082 
586 
569 688 


165 210 


337 
50 


7S 


551 661 
599 
419 
171 
249 
989 
184 

1583 

1081 

1380 
600 
427 

1284 


551 
386 
218 
294 
1251 
205 
1674 
1143 
1514 
762 
539 
1507 
115 167 

2 708 768 
Continued on page 126 





Clearly... 


...is the only 
publication edited 
exclusively for the 
package engineering 
field. 


... the only one 
“tailor-made” for the 
packaging men in 
engineering, research 
and production 

who make the 
BUYING | DECISIONS. 











Behind every package are men who decide what If you want to sell these key men, you should 
materials to use, which machinery to use, who have all the facts about our publication. Write or 
should make the package. They read Package phone: Package Engineering, 185 N. Wabash 
Engineering because it is uniquely their book. Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. FInancial 6-1440. 
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April Pages Pages- -to-Date April Pages Pages- to-Date 
Industrial Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 Industrial Division 1961 1960 196] 1960 








Fleet Owner (12) 157 683 739 New England Construction (26) (R) 148 162 599 657 
Food Engineering (12) 264 378 New Equipment Digest (12) Does not sell “pages” 
Food Processing (12) (7x10 units) ] 10] 43] 394 (1/9 page units) 7 776 2672 2742 
(Converted to 9xl0 type page) — 113 7 335 306 Nucleonics (13) 80 259 343 
Foundry (12) ] 5 496 578 Oil & Gas Journal (52) 512 1806 2041 
Furniture Production (12) 55 18] 213 Pacific Builder & Engineer (12) 136 345 45] 
Gas (12) 73 7 321 Package Engineering (12) 120 78 312 241 
Gas Age (26) 4 ] 153 Paper, Sen & Foil Converter (12 3 104 
Graphic Arts Monthly (12) (4¥/2x6/2) 205 210 799 Paper Industry (12) ) 41 
Grinding & Finishing (12) : ) 15 184 Paper Mill News (52) Q 107 
Heating, Piping & Air Condition Paper Trade Journal (52) ] 95 
ing (12) 149 175 ¢ 73 Paperboard Packaging (12 10¢ 114 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Digest Petroleum Engineer (13) ] 170 
(13) : 75 2 2 Petroleum Refiner (12) 216 
House & Home (12) 132 210 7 ‘Petroleum Week (52) 131 200 
Ice Cream Review (12) 57 59 20 Pipe Line Industry (12) 6 61 
Ice Cream Trade Journal (12) ; 80 26 Pit & Quarry (12) 135 150 
Industrial Development & Ph Engineering (12) 184 212 
99 


Manufacturers Record (13) l 2¢ 2 33 t & Engineering 


2) 
9 
2 
(] 
(] 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistr 1 32 Bi l 
12) 3 63 g 4 lastics Torld (12 103 ~ 338 337 
Industrial Equipment News (12) Does not sell “pages” Plating ( 44 50 Be 200 
(1/9 page units 56€ 685 Q Power (12) 127 ] 500 635 
Industrial Maintenance & Plant Or Power Engineering (12 59 7) 215 282 
eration (12) (1/9 page ad units) 28% 254 16] 1077 Pr al Builder (12) 101 137 3 571 
(Converted to 93x15 type page) 3] 28 : 20 rinting Magazine (13 113 94 3 309 
Industrial Packaging (12) 29 27 103 97 rinting Production (12) 66 95 253 217 
"Ind: ustrial Water & Wastes (6 ‘ ] Proceedings of the I.R.E. (12) 129 165 722 879 
nland & American Printer and Product Design & Development (12) Does not sell “pages.” 
Lithographer (12) 10 10% 359 359 1/9 page units) 329 380 1278 1407 
Instruments & Apparatus News (6 roduct Engineering (53) 206 243 812 957 
(1/9 page ad units) 444 9] 355 Production (12) 24 120 472 500 
(Converted to 1014x1514 type Production Equipment (12) 5 35 105 129 
page) 5 : 102 45 Products Finishing (13) (41/2x61/2) 101 115 384 412 
Instruments & Control Systems (1 111 116 436 2 rogressive Architecture (12) 154 184 534 616 
Insulation (12) 175 7 Public Works (12) 115 124 440 475 
Iron Age (52) 1570 9 "Pulp & Paper (26 1s 17 500 464 
ISA Journal (12) 185 99 urchasing (26) 348 1056 1165 
Knitting Industry W 207 Pur sing Week (52) (7x10 units) 175 117 605 41] 
Leather & Shoes (52) 413 ] Converted to 1014x1414 type 
LP-Gas (12) 99 3 page) 
Lumberman (13) 223 Quick Frozen 
Machine Design (30) 1398 27 Railway Age 
Machine & Tool Blue Book (12) Ro ilway Lo 
(4Y/ox61/o) 684 
Machinery (12) 590 
Marine Engineering/Log (13) 313 
Materials in Design Engineering (13 468 
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88 
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Rail way Signaling & Cc 
tions (12) 31 32 109 119 

Railway Track & Structures (12) } 19] 192 

Meat Magazine (13) 277 fesearch & Development (12) 282 327 

Mechanical Enaineeri (12 ] 306 toads & Streets (12) 419 487 

Mechanization (12) “Not received by press time Rock Products (12) 503 

Metal Finishi ing (12 55 70 222 55 Roc Mountain Construction (26) 

Metal P cts } ufacturing (12 58 53 225 

Metal Progres LZ 117 165 509 * ¢ 12) 
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Transportation Supply News (12) 

(1/9 page ad units) 1075 
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IN THE FIRST 3 MONTHS OF 1961, 
PURCHASING WEEK GAINED MORE 
ADVERTISING PAGES THAN ANY 
OTHER BUSINESS PUBLICATION® 


HERE’S WHY 


1.MORE AND MORE COMPANIES 
RECOGNIZE THAT UNDER TO- 
DAY’S MARKETING CONDITIONS 
YOU MUST GET YOUR BEST SALES 
STORY ACROSS TO PURCHASING 
EXECUTIVES. As “Sales Management”’ 
said in a recent article, “the industrial 
companies that make a good showing in 
1961 will be the ones that know — and 
are ready to meet — all the demands of the 
purchasing agent.” 

. PURCHASING WEEK IS GEARED 
TO THE NEEDS OF TODAY’S 
PURCHASING EXECUTIVE. 
PURCHASING WEEK, with the largest 
editorial staff in the field, serves all in- 
formation needs of today’s purchasing 
executives — news, price trends, products 
and materials, and methods. Result? 
PURCHASING WEEK has more paid- 
up-to-date purchasing agent subscribers. 
GET YOUR BEST STORY ACROSS 
TO PURCHASING EXECUTIVES 
NOW IN PURCHASING WEEK! 


*Source: Advertising Volume in Business Papers, Industrial Marketing, March 1961 issue. 


SEE TABULATION ON OPPOSITE PAGE FOR PURCHASING WEEK’S 
ADVERTISING GAINS FOR FIRST 4 MONTHS OF 1961 vs. 1960 


Purchasing neoly 


McGraw- Hill’s National Newspaper of Purchasing 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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April Pages 


Pages-to-Date 





Industrial Division 1961 


1960 


1961 


1960 





Western Architect & Engineer (12) 

BO bilesens 18 
Western Aviation, Missile & ‘Space 

Industries (12) (R) - Bhs 53 
Western Builder (52) (R) : 275 
Western Construction (12) (R) 88 
Western Industry (12) (R) —— 46 
Western Machinery & Steel World 

ah. 69 
Western Material ‘Handling (12) ‘®) 32 
Western Metalworking (12) (R) - 39 
Wood & Wood Products (12) _— 67 
Vat oe ws ok a 
World Petroleum (13) (9x12) —__ 61 
Year-to-Date 

Percent change _. — 6.2 

Page change —6,503 


36 


51 
284 
126 

69 


84 
§111 
60 
68 
146 
79 


Total 24,977 28,492 


April Pages 


56 


109 
1106 
384 
180 


274 
116 
172 
264 
468 
367 


61 


113 
1087 
457 
193 


317 
178 
206 
260 
578 
379 


98,846 105,349 


Pages-to-Date 





Trade Division 1961 


1960 


1961 


1960 





Air Conditioning, Heating & 

Refrigeration News (53) (101/x14) 128 
American Artisan (12) Se 71 
American Paper Merchant (12) 38 
Automotive News (53) §271 
Boating Industry (12) 170 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (24). ; 170 
Building Materials Merchandiser 

(26) = i. 22a 
Building Supply News (12) ee 
Chain Store Age 

Druggist Edition (12) q ; 85 

Executive Editions Combina- 

tion (13) ‘ 46 

General Merchandise Variety Store 

Editions. (12) 93 

Grocery Editions (12) 88 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (12) 

(7x10 units) 51 

(Converted to 11x15 type page) _ i 22 
Contractor (24) (7x10 units) : 

(Converted to 11x15 type page) — 
Department Store Economist (12) 

Domestic Engineering (12) —— 
Electric Heat & Airconditioning (6) 

(934x13¥/2) : 

Electrical Merchandising Week (52). 

Electrical Wholesaling (12) 

Farm & Power Equipment (12) - 

*Feed & Farm Supplier (12) 

Florists’ Review (52) — 

Fueloil & Oil Heat (12) - 

Gas Heat (12) : 

Geyer’s Dealer Topics (13) 

Glass Digest (12) 

Hardware Age (27) 

Hardware Retailer (12) ; 

Heating & Air Conditioning Con- 
tractor (12) : 

Implement & Tractor (26) 

Industrial Distribution (13) 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone (13) —. 

Jobber Product News & Jobber News 

(13) (1/9 page ad units) ; 

(Converted to 105/x15 type page) 
Jobber Topics (12) - ; 

Journal of Plumbing, Heating, 

& Air Conditioning (12) — 
*Modern Floor Coverings (13) 

Modern Tire Dealer (12) 

Motor (13) - , 

Motor Age (12) 

Motor Service (12) 49x64) 

National Jeweler (12) —— 

Office Appliances (13) : 

Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 
Wholesaler (12) 
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172 
91 
48 

§296 

210 

172 


132 
224 


86 


533 
302 
152 
707 
882 
420 


482 
715 


313 


140 


590 
382 
183 
798 
1003 
477 


636 
892 


344 


14] 


April Pages 


Pages-to-Date 





Trade Division 1961 


1961 


1960 





*Plumbing & Heating Business (12) 109 
Poultry Processing & Marketing (12) 49 
Progressive Grocer (12) 149 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer (12) : 51 
Selling Sporting Goods (12) - 29 
Service Station Management (12) 
(43/4x63/4) : 
Southern Automotive Journal (13) 
| erm 2 
Southern Building Supplies (12) (R) 
Southern Hardware (12) (R) - 
Sporting Goods Dealer (12) — a 
Super Market Merchandising (12) -... 
Super Service Station (12) ~~... 
Variety Store Merchandiser (13) 
**Western Farm Equipment (13) (R) 
Wood Construction & Building 
Materialist (12) 
Year-to-Date 


Percent change — 11.3 
Page change — 2,765 Total 5,586 


121 
47 
138 
117 
42 


April Pages 


374 
205 
519 
200 
221 


301 


220 
332 


484 
290 


131 


402 
179 
551 
255 
228 


267 


373 
854 
234 
577 
350 


166 


21,718 24,483 


Pages-to-Date 





Class & Professional Division 1961 


1960 


1961 


1960 





Advertising Age (52) (101/4x14) 346 
* Advertising & Sales Promotion 

(12) : 
American Funeral Director (12) 
American Motel (12) 
American Restaurant (24) 
Banking (12) 
Buildings (12) 
Chain Store Age Restaurant Editions 

(12) 
College & University Business (12) 
Dental Survey (12) - 
Drive-In Management (12) 
Fast Food (12) - 
Finance (12) : 
Hospital Management (12) 
Hospitals (24) 
Hotel Monthly (12) 
Industrial Marketing (13) 
Inplant Food Management (12) 
Interiors (12) - 
Jn]. of the American Medical Assn. 

(53) 
Law & Order (12) 
Mayor & Manager (12) (4!/4x63/4) 
Medical Economics (26) 
Modern Beauty Shop (12) 107 
Modern Hospital (12) 153 
Modern Medicine (24) (414x634) 370 
Nation’s Schools (12) . 147 
Oral Hygiene (12) (4 5/16x7 3/16) 93 
Overview (12) : ; 60 
Premium Practice (12) . Il 
Restaurant Management (12) : 67 
Scholastic Coach (10) ? 43 
School Management (12) -. ‘ 76 
Volume Feeding Management (12) 5 82 
Year-to-date 

% change .- — 8s 


Page change —1,520 Total 3,796 


354 


72 
59 
73 
69 
74 
37 


39 
75 
95 
68 
84 
30 
59 


25 
117 
35 
151 


594 
54 
10 

430 

101 

173 

415 

155 

108 
48 

112 
85 
41 
84 
82 


4,145 


1296 


236 
238 
289 
186 
257 
208 


172 
233 
367 
214 
244 
138 
216 
525 
101 
348 
127 
408 


1836 
168 
34 
1345 
413 
588 
1401 
511 
382 
217 
359 
324 
192 
331 
346 


1350 


220 
232 
263 
251 
260 
175 


188 
241 
390 
219 
271 
172 
226 
522 

96 
403 
152 
447 


2267 
182 
30 
1793 
431 
614 
1801 
536 
374 
235 
335 
269 
169 
278 
378 


14,250 15,770 


Pages-to-Date 





Export-Import Division 


1960 


1961 


1960 





Agricultura de las Americas (12) 
American Automobile (12) 

(2 editions) - 159 
American Exporter (12) 

(2 editions) - 5 STR 
Automotive World (12) (2 editions) 53 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada (12) 25 

El Farmaceutico (12) ; 17 


39 
160 


195 
52 
29 
15 


137 
521 


573 
278 
86 
63 


140 
573 


686 
295 
117 

74 


Continued on page 130 
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Here’s why... 


YOU HAVE TO SELL 
THE SAFETY MAN 


to sell the industrial market 


WORK ACCIDENTS COST 


$4,200,000,000 


Every time a worker is hurt in an accident, 
the cost is over $2,000! And in 1960, an 
industrial accident happened every 16 sec- 
onds even though this was the safest year 
on record. 

During the past decade, the total time 
lost because of work injuries amounted to 
over 2)4 billion man-days. This is equivalent 
to the shut-down of all manufacturing 
plants in the nation for more than 8 
months. Today safety is one of the major 
areas where industrial management can 
cut operating costs. No wonder that the 
safety factor is considered whenever equip- 
ment and supplies are to be purchased. 


TO INSURE SALES, SELL THE 
MAN RESPONSIBLE FOR 
PLANT SAFETY 

He’s called the Safety Director, Safety 
Coordinator, Safety Engineer, Safety 
Chairman, Safety Supervisor. In most 
plants he is responsible for fire prevention 
too. In smaller plants he may also handle 
training, security, employee relations, and 
personnel. Whatever his title and other 
duties, he is management’s watchdog to 
see that maximum safety goes into all 
plant operations. He can help you sell your 
product—if you sell him on its safety merits. 


HERE'S HOW TO REACH AND 
SELL THE SAFETY MAN! 
You reach more responsible and influential 
safety men through the pages of National 
Safety News than any other publication. 
The ‘‘News” has 34,853 paid monthly 
circulation going to over 25,000 plants. 
“*News’”’ readers have been designated by 
their management as the people responsible 
for safety functions in their plants. They 
set safety policies that affect the use of 
your product and refer to the ‘“‘News”’ for 
help in their jobs. 





FLOOR-SWEEPING TO 
SHOT-BLASTING, 
INDUSTRY CONSIDERS 
THE ‘‘SAFETY FACTOR" 


Whether you want to sell industry a 
floor maintenance product (wax, floor 
scrubber, sweeping compound, abrasive 
paint, etc.) or special equipment for 
cleaning and refinishing machinery— 
you stand a better chance of selling it if 
you sell the safety man. What are the 
safety features of your product? How 
can its use help prevent accidents? Will 
its use simplify operations, reduce the 
chance of error, eliminate fatigue? Tell 
your safety story in the advertising pages 
of National Safety News. 


Falls kill 18,000 each year, rank next to motor 
vehicle accidents as leading cause of death. 
Floor maintenance is a major problem of 
safety men. 


Complex industrial operations like shot- 
blasting require special work conditions, 
special clothing and equipment, special 
safeguards. Can your product assist safety 
men in making operations like this safer? 





CHECKLIST OF 
SAFETY PRODUCTS 


Here are eleven categories of products and 
services important to safety men. Where 
does your product fit in? 


(J Plant Design and Construction 
flooring, lighting, employee services, 
built-in facilities, traffic control 


(] Housekeeping and Maintenance 
ladders, floor maintenance, janitor 
services & supplies, rodent, insect, 
weed control 


CJ Industrial Health Engineering 
ventilation & air control, dermatitis pre- 
ventives, solvents, testing equipment 


(J Noise Control 
hearing protection & testing, noise 
abatement equipment 


[] Personal Protection 
clothing, shoes, helmets, gloves, eye 
protection, respiratory protection, belts 


(J Materials Handling 
chains, slings, hooks, rope, hoists, 
in-plant trucks & lifters, solvent storage 


(0 Machine Operation and Guarding 
guards, machine controls, locking 
devices, tools 


C Plant Protection 
fire extinguishers, fire control & detec- 
tion systems, watchmen & security 
services, insurance 


() Nuclear Radiation 
instruments, protective clothing 


(0 Medical and Health Service 
first aid supplies, rescue equipment, 
vison & hearing testing 


(J Safety Promotion and Training 
signs, visual aids, incentives & rewards, 
films 


GET THE FACTS 


Find out how National Safety News can 
fit your advertising program and why it 
should be on your advertising schedule. 
Send for Complete Data File now! 





NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


A National Safety Council Publication 


425 N. Michigan Ave. . 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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April Pages 


Pages-to-Date 





Expori-lImport Division 1961 


1960 1961 


1960 


Export-Import Division 


April Pages 
1961 1960 1961 


Pages-to-Date 
1960 











El Hospital (12) 14 
Embotellador (7) 60 
“Hacienda (12) 43 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 

Internationa] (12) 27 
Industrial World (12) (2 editions) 103 
Ingenieria Internacional Construc 

cion (12) 66 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria (12) 50 
International Management (12) 59 
Oral Hygiene (12) (Spanish ed.) 

(4 5/16 x 7 3/16) 12 


FOOTNOTES 


Industrial Division 
‘American Builder . . . does not include 
advertising in special Western section. 
"Architectural Record .. . does not include 
advertising in special Western section. 
*Building Products . . . includes 7 pages of 
advertising in Western section. 
‘Cutting Tool Engineering 
named Carbide Engineering. 
“Dixie Contractor .. . 4 issues April 1961, 
5 issues April 1960. 
‘Electrical World . . . Year-to-date total re 
flects correction of previously reported 
figures. 
‘Electronic Design .. . 1960 totals include 
389 pages in extra issue not published in 
previous years. 
"Electronics . . . 4 issues April 1961, 5 
issues April 1960. 
“Electro-technology . Formerly named 
Electrical Manufacturing. 
“Industrial Water & Wastes . . 
named Industrial Wastes. 


ormerly 


. Formerly 


52 52 
138 129 
137 228 


Petroleo Interamericano (12) —_. 71 150 203 319 
Pulp & Paper International (13) ; 29 27 119 110 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana (12) 31 8] 87 


Revista Industrial (12) (7x10 units) 36 146 128 


108 109 
435 475 


(Converted to 9x1434 type page) 18 74 65 
Textiles Panamericanos (13) 43 133 138 


World Construction (12) 32 123 123 


World Farming (12) 
World Mining (13) 
Year-to-date 

% change 
58 63 Page change 


210 231 
151 155 
236 199 


“Petroleum Week .. . 4 issues Apri] 1961, 
5 issues April 1960. 

“Metropolitan Transportation . . . Formerly 
named Modern Passenger Transportation. 
“Plant Management & Engineering 
Formerly named Plant Maintenance & 
Engineering. 
“Pulp & Paper . 
edition 1961 
“School Bus Transportation .. . 
named School Bus Trends 

“Southwest Builder & Contractor... 5 
issues April 1961, 4 issues April 1960. 
*Tool & Manufacturing Engineer. . . For- 
merly named Tool Engineer. 1961 year-to 
date total reflects previously unreported 
“extra’’ edition published in March. 
*Western Material Handling .. . 1960 vol 
ume includes extra issue not published 
this year. 


1960, 1 


2 editions 


Formerly 


Trade Division 


“Building Materials Merchandiser 
Formerly named American Lumberman & 


Prize drawing § 


Gg An acre of trees—in the form of about 600 Doug- 
las fir seedlings like the one held by the pretty model at 
right—was awarded a lucky builder for presentation to 
his home city by Simpson Timber Co., Seattle, at the 
recent home builders’ show in Chicago. Winner was de- 
termined by a drawing of registration cards at Simp- 
son’s booth. Simpson and its agency, Lennen & Newell, 
San Francisco, arranged for the presentation of the 
trees to the mayor of the winning builder’s city, and for 
appropriate local publicity and promotion support for 
the builder. Seedlings are typical of those planted by 
Simpson each year to help reforest harvest areas. 
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17 71 59 
37 151 177 


— 10.1 


— 466 Total 1,162 1,293 4,138 4,604 


Building Products Merchandiser. 
“Feed & Farm Supplier 
named Hatchery & Feed. 
“Modern Floor Coverings . 
named Floor Covering Profits. 
**Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Business 
Formerly named Plumbing & Heating Busi- 
ness. 
**Western Farm Equipment . . . Monthly 
and year-to-date figures reflect adjustment 
of incorrectly reported “extra’’ issue pub- 
lished annually in March. ‘Extra’ issue 
volume is included in year-to-date totals. 
Class & Professional Division 
Advertising & Sales Promotion 
Formerly named Advertising Requirements. 
*American Motel . . April volume in- 
cludes 11 pages of regional advertising. 
*American Restaurant... April 1961 vol- 
ume includes 5 pages of regional advertis- 
ing. 


Formerly 


. Formerly 


Export-Import Division 
“Hacienda .. . One edition 1961, two edi- 
tions 1960. 

Classified ad listings appear on page 132 


‘e ' 


hy 





Your advertisement enjoys 
year-round multiple exposure in 
MODERN PLASTICS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


standard year-’round reference workbook of the plastics field... 


Make your space reservations now for the 1962 issue— 
published September, 1961—closes June 13th 


If you are interested in developing sales in a market that 
thinks big and buys big—your advertising belongs in 
MODERN PLASTICS ENCYCLOPEDIA ISSUE. It is the standard 
reference of the end users, designers, molders and fabricators 
of plastics—the more than 35,000 paid subscribers who are 
constantly in the market for a wide variety of chemical ma- 
terials, machines, motors, tools, dies, supplies and services. 


New developments in the booming, bustling plastics busi- 
ness take place so rapidly that the field requires a new work- 
book every vear. MODERN PLASTICS ENCYCLOPEDIA is the 
only annual reference book in the United States that pro 
vides exhaustive coverage of every phase of plastics tech- 
nology; materials description selection and application; 
engineering and production methods; plus a complete 
Buyers’ Directory of available materials and services. 


Get into this Growing Market. The potential for plastics 
in the ’Sixties is tremendous! In 1960, production of plastics 
materials climbed to over the 6 billion-pound mark. The truly 
effective way to reach this market is through the MODERN 
PLASTICS ENCYCLOPEDIA ISSUE. Make your space reserva 
tions now. They close June 13th. For rates, see our listing 


in SRDS, Classification 114, or write for special brochure. 


Your advertisement works a full year. Each year more 
advertisers come to recognize the special values of the 
Encyclopedia as a year-round advertising medium. Last 
vear's issue weighed 7% Ibs., contained 1354 pages, carried 
604 pages of advertising placed by 553 leading suppliers 
of materials, equipment and services used by the field 


MODERN PLASTICS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


published annually as a 13th issue of 


MODERN PLASTICS 
A Breskin Publication—Authority of the Field for 35 Years @® 
Offices: New York, 770 Lexington Ave.; 

Chicago, 620 North Michigan Ave.; Cleveland, 3537 Lee Rd.; 
Los Angeles, 6535 Wilshire Blvd.; 

Atlanta, 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg.; 

London, E.C. 4, England, 110 Fleet Street; 

Frankfurt AM Main Germany, Wittelsbacher Allee 60; 
Tokyo Central, Japan, P.O. Box 1546, 

Overseas Media Representatives. 
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LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 
The following are those publications which 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 


- = 
vertising in their April, 1961 issues, listed 
/ J y alphabetically. 


Pages 
Publication April to Date 


ae n * 
Advertising Age (52) ae 23 
American Funeral Di- 
y, rector (12) < w= 
Astronautics (12) 7 
Automotive News (53) - ll 
Aviation Week (53) 36 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (24) 5 
Chemical Engineering (26) 16 
Chemical & Engineering 
News (52) tad i 
Coal Age (12) - ws ae OD 
Construction Bulletin (52) 
(R) a 7 
Construction Digest (26) (®). 
j Constructioneer (53) (R) - 
Develo me t Control Engineering (12) ie 
p n S ah Electronics (53) —----.------ 
i; Engineering News-Record 
in the HT (52) ____ 
! Excavating “Engineer “(12) - 


Iron and } Florists’ Review (52) - 


Foundry (12) 


8 
! Graphic Arts Monthly (12). 31 
| Steel Industry Iron Age (52) 12 
Journal of the American 
in 1959 Medical Assn. (53) - 
Lumberman (13) ~~ 
Mechanical Engineering (12) 
Metal Finishing (12) 
Mid-West Contractor (52) (R) 
Mining Engineering (12) -- 
National Jeweler (12) ~~ 
National Provisioner (52) 
Nucleonics (13) 
GENERA Oil & Gas Journal (52), 
. Paper Mill News (52) 
Paper Trade Journal (52) — 16 
Power (12) —- 
Printing Magazine (13) - 
Public Works (12) -—--- 
, j Roads & Streets (12) — 
Rock Products (12) —- 6 
+A FUNDAMENTAL OF WHY THIS te Rocky Mountain Construc 
WAS SELECTED MOST USEFUL OF ee | Sporting Goods Dealer, (12) 
ea (52) 


7 

: 

10 MAGAZINES IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 3 | a... 
! 5 

8 

9 





hoe World {13}... 
Western Builder (52) (R) — 6 


IRON & STEEL ames 
ENGINEER 


With steel industry operating men who re- 
sponded to a Guide-Post Research survey, 
Iron & Steel Engineer was selected Most Use- 
ful. Also, considering each magazine’s own 
circulation only, 70% named Iron & Steel as 
Most Useful (55% for the next preferred A Conspicuous Value, too: 
. o ° 
monthly; 50% for the most preferred weekly). , $210 page rate (12 times, block 
° » nd white) —only $20 . 

May we send detailed media data? thon Yo z Tt “grea boca 
tical serving this $2 billion market. 

















Bey! Trade journal free information 
services are getting better all the 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 2020 Empire Building ‘met 
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Put/ first 


things first 


Heart and Blood Vessel Diseases 







































































You probably can't give to every worthy health 
appeal. But how can you choose among them? 
Why not give first to those causes that mean 
the most to you, your family and your business? 


The heart and blood vessel diseases are the 
#1 health enemy in the United States today. 
They take more lives each year than all other 
causes combined. They afflict more than 10 mil- 
lion adults and children. They cause a work- 
loss of 69 million man-days annually at an 


GIVE to your 








estimated cost of a billion dollars. 

Your Heart Fund dollars have already helped 
to produce great life-saving advances in pre- 
venting rheumatic fever, controlling high blood 
pressure, reducing fatalities from heart attack 
and correcting heart defects through miracles 
of surgery. 


BUT HEART DISEASE IS STILL THE #1 KILLER. 
So, put first things first. Put your Heart Fund at 
the top of your gift list for health. 


HEART FUND 
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HERE is where marketing 
HOSPITALS 
come to BUY 


YOUR CATALOG ON FILE All of these marketing helps are 
IN THE 1962 EDITION WILL available free. To get them, just 


circle the numbers of the items you 
HELP THEM BUY FROM YOU want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 





HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE has been the prime source of hospital 
buying information since 1919, Each annual FILE is distributed to the 
administrator and/or purchasing agent in every hospital of 20 or 
$01/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


more beds in the U.S., of 100 or more beds in outlying territories , 
— The railroad market 


and Canada. These buyers (along with all hospital consultants and 

Statistical information about the extent 
to which certain products are used by the 
PURCHASING FILE as a Classified buying-guide to your product. In railroads and how this market. correlates 


architects active in hospital design) constantly use their HOSPITAL 


ot a - ; with. x ae ed —e 
addition to more than 500 pages of catalog information, they use the with the market for other products for 


helpful inf ° wee liti Cl ‘fed different class railroads is published in 
other helpful information contained in every edition. . .Ulassihe the 12-page booklet by Modern Railroads, 


Directory of Hospital Suppliers; Geographical Directory of Hospital | 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6. 

"oe ~ . , Such dat e give s the gross ex- 

Equipment and Supply Dealers; a directory of Public Health Agen- Se eee ee eae ; 
. ¢ . penditures, buying influences, basic statis- 


cies Serving the Hospital Field; Suggested Equipment Lists for 50, tics—number of employes, number of loco- 
100 and 200 Bed General Hospitals (Public Health Service). motives, operating revenues, etc. for 
ry ATAWWr = lifferent length railroads. 
PLAN NOW for the 1962 edition of HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE. 


Closing dates are in the early fall, 1961. Whether you print or we 
$02/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


print your catalog for insertion, make sure important buying informa- ey 
Forest products and advertising 


tion gets to those responsible for product selection in hospitals. . . 
> K >t wacta hi- c 

through your catalog in HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE! A new 4page bimonthly news letter on 

‘ the advertising and promotion of forest 


products has been established by C. C. 


fm ones W rite now for market facts—proof of use Crow Publications, 115 SW. 4th Ave, 
| HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE = 4 0: 


A MeGrine til : - : P 
Included is information on the progress 


1050 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 54, ILL. ade in promoting lumber products, new 


yrams for lumber, new lumber products, 


Compony 


11 as trends and personalities in the 








503/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Motor freight statistics 


Data on all phases of the nation’s motor 
freight industry are contained in this 37- 
page commentary and statistical report 
published by American Trucking Associa- 
tions, 1616 ‘"P” St., N.W., Washington 6, 
Bt. 

Separate sections on size of the truck- 
ing fleet, transportation and _ industry 
trends, industry structure, equipment anal- 
ysis, etc., grouped by years and regions, 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING ‘*2o,mcx crust soc. Rana 
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marketing 
We = 


* Send for these free selling tools 


§$04/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Advertising’s influence 


How advertising volume in business 
publications affects company and product 
recognition is outlined in this survey re- 
port released by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 
36. 

Case histories are given showing how 
advertising intensity affects market rec- 
ognition, how advertising affects recogni- 
tion in one market, how advertising helps 
maintain the level of recognition, etc. 


505/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sporting goods market 


Import-export trade for Canada, for 
various sporting goods, is statistically out- 
lined in this file-size folder prepared by 
Sporting Goods Merchandiser, 146 Bates 
Road, Montreal 26, Quebec. 

A breakdown by product is included, 
along with the dollar volume of Canada’s 
export-import balance. Separate data are 
reported for the Canadian boating market. 


506/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Automated equipment purchases 


A 7-page report forecasting the 1961 
market for automated equipment and re- 
lated components has been released by 
Automation, Penton Building, Cleveland 
13. 

The automatic equipment and control 
market is defined and analyzed, with in- 
formation of expenditures in 1959-1961. 
Data are grouped in separate section, such 
as, handling, machine tools, packaging, 
computers, etc. 


$07/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Steel industry trends 


This 53-page commentary and analysis 
traces technological and other develop- 
ments in the steel industry during a 12- 
month period. Released by Iron & Steel 
Engineer, 1010 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 
22, the report contains separate sections 
on domestic and foreign expansion plans. 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


Also included is information on raw ma- 
terials consumption, developments in blast 
furnaces and coke plants, progress in 
direct reduction and trends in material 
handling. 


508/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canada’s office equipment market 


With data from 1947 to the present, this 
19-page report statistically outlines the 
annual market for office equipment and 
supplies in Canada, with data grouped 
according to equipment types, source of 
equipment origin, etc. 

Prepared by Office Equipment & Meth- 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


615 


Please send me the following 
research and media data . 


501 502 503 504 
505 506 507 508 








509 510 511 512 
513 514 515 516 








@ If you do not have a personal 
subscription and would like to re- 
ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
Pan-America, $3: all others, $5), 
Please check below: 

[] Check enclosed [| Send bill 


Postage 
Will Be Paid 
by 
Addressee 


ods, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, On- 
tario, the report contains separate sections 
on domestic production and consumption of 
office machinery and imports of the items, 
with information on volume of Canadian 
purchases from respective countries. 


509/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Fast, effective reading 


Tips on the how, why, and when of 
reading business publications are included 
in this booklet released by Fred Wittner, 
Co., Inc., 581 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 

The policy and sales value of these 
magazines, the categories they fall into, 

Continued on next page 
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the layout of the magazine for faster read- 
ing are among the topics covered. 


510/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Institutional food companies 


The profitability and concentration of 
the mass feeding industry is discussed and 
analyzed in this 12-page reprint from In- 
stitutions Magazine, 1801 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16. 

The top 32 companies in the field, their 
volume, number and diversity of opera- 
tions, dollar sales compared with other in- 
dustries, etc. are given, as well as a fore- 
cast of future trends. 


311/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Company purchasing potential 


The relation of company size to its buy- 
ing power for a variety of products and 


Postage 


Will be Paid 


y 
Addressee 


services involved in all business and 
commerce is statistically analyzed in this 
10-page survey report produced by Man- 
agement Methods, 22 W. Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Data are shown for different size firms 
in separate categories for types of em- 
ployes, net worth, location and ownership 
of offices, sales volume, advertising ex- 
penditures, etc. 


§12/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Buying influences in the C.P.I. 


This 3l-page survey report published 
by Chemical & Engineering News, 430 
Park Ave., New York 22, shows the 
background, training, title, function and 
purchasing influence of the chemical 
specialist within the Chemical Process In- 
dustries. 

Included is information on the number of 
decisions that chemists participate in and/ 
or. make plus the area the decision is in, 
such as, purchasing process equipment, 
construction materials, etc 
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§13/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Glass industry profile 


This 68-page description of the past, 
present, and future of the glass industry 
includes illustrations of processes, machin- 
ery and equipment used in manufacturing 
glass. 

Published by Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N.Y., the report reviews the his- 
tory of glass, details the basic types of 
glass, presents information on glass utiliza- 
tion, and describes the use of glass in 
science, industry, electronics, lighting, ete., 
as well as the making and finishing of 
glass, different types and properties of 
glass, etc. 


514/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Promotional gimmicks 


Over 500 advertising specialties used as 
direct mail enclosures, over-the-counter 
give-aways, and trade show handouts, are 
presented in this catalog offered by Marvic 
Advertising Corp., 816 Manhattan Ave., 
Brooklyn 22. 

Also included in this 20-page catalog 
is a price list and illustration of items 
described. 


§15/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Electronic equipment data 


A study of the electronic original equip- 
ment market which includes the manu- 
facturers and laboratories for design and 
development of the equipment has been 
released by Electronic Equipment Engi- 
neering, 172 S. Broadway, White Plains, 
N.Y. 

This 26-page report contains statistical 
information on the number of industries, 
the design activity by states and by in- 
dustry, the dollar volume and number of 
plants making purchases, geographic anal- 
ysis of plants using the various electronic 
equipment, etc. 


516/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Contest planning 


This 32-page guide for sales and man- 
agement executive in planning sales and 
other incentive-type contests has been re- 
leased by John Plain & Co., 427 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 6. 

This booklet gives the details of or- 
ganizing contests, the types and purposes 
of contests that could be run, the cost and 
effectiveness of such contests, etc. 
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May 


8-12.. American Foundrymen’s Society 
Castings Congress & Exposition, 


Brooks Hall, San Francisco. 


9-12... Material Handling Institute’s East- 
ern States Show, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 


15-18.. American Mining Congress Coal 
Show, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, O. 


19-June 4.British Trade Fair, Sokolniki 
Park, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


20-26 .. American Society for Quality Con- 
trol Exposition, Philadelphia. 


‘22-25 ...Design Engineering Show & Con- 


ference, Cobo Hall, Detroit. 


‘22-25... Electronic Parts Distributors Show, 
Conrad-Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


22-26... ASTME Tool Show, Coliseum, New 
York. 


23-25..Triple Industrial Supply Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, N.J. 


‘25-June 4.. European Agricultural & Indus- 
trial Fair, Jonkoping, Sweden. 


30-June 2.. Radio & Electronic Components 
Exhibition, Olympia, London, Eng- 
land. 


June 


§- 7..Armed Forces Communications 
Electronics Association, Sheraton- 
Park and Shoreham hotels, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


8..ISA Summer Instrument-Automation 
Conference & Exhibit, Queen Eliza- 
beth Hall, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


8..Prestressed Concrete Institute, Hil- 
ton Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


9..National Plastics Exposition, Coli- 
seum, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


9-17..Achema Congress & Exhibition of 
Chemical Apparatus, Frankfurt, 
Germany. 


11..Railway Supply Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Convention Hall, Chi- 
cago. 


11-14.. Association of Industrial Adver- 
tisers Show, Statler Hilton Hotel, 
Boston. 


11-15..Confectionery Industries Exposi- 
tion, Conrad-Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


11-16... National Industrial Service Associ- 
ation Maintenance Exhibit, Jack 
Tar Hotel, San Francisco. 


15-24..Construction Equipment Exhibition, 
Crystal Palace, London, England. 


18-22... National Plumbing & Cooling Ex- 
position, Cobo Hall, Detroit. 


18-23.. American Electroplaters Society 
Show, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston. 


20-22.. Western Plant Maintenance & En- 
gineering Show, San Francisco. 


21-Jul. 1..International Plastics Exhibition 
“Interplas,” Olympia, London, 


England. 


25-28... National Convention on Military 
Electronics, Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


28-30... International Truck, Trailer and 
Equipment Show, Brooks Exhibit 
Hall, San Francisco. 


July 


10-26 .. Chicago International Trade Fair & 
Exposition, McCormick Place, Chi- 
cago. 


18-20.. Western Plant Maintenance & En- 
gineering Show, Pan Pacific Au- 
ditorium, Los Angeles. 
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frequency in solid sales contacts. When 
subscribers are given an opportunity to 
SELECT editorial coverage, ads reach 
buyers in a better mood. 


For example, take Petro/Chem Engi- 
neer (one of PE’s four international 
engineering/operating monthlies) devoted 
exclusively to the vast, fast-growing 
Hydrocarbon Process Industry. How could 
a business paper possibly be of optimum 
service by asking these highly-specialized 
subscribers to share editorial and ad 
pages with drilling/producing, oil pipe- 
lining and gas transmission readers? 


PE’s selective Four-Book Plan makes 
sense. And it makes sales, too. 

THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER © PIPELINE ENGINEER 
PETRO/CHEM ENGINEER » PETROLEUM MANAGEMENT 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO 
800 DAVIS BUILDING ® DALLAS 
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Banzhaf tells AIA. . 





OF INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Few admen confuse creativity 
with hard work — that’s bad 


= Do admen spend too much time 
trying to be “creative’—time they 
should devote to hard work? 

Yes, according to Max Banzhaf, 
advertising, promotion and public 
relations director of Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. Speaking at the 
Mid-America industrial advertising 
and marketing conference, Mr. 
Banzhaf said he favors the abolition 
of the generalized meaning of the 
word, “creative,” from the lexicon of 
marketing. He added, “In its place I 
recommend that we substitute the 
simple notion that ‘creative’ means 
nothing more than intelligence com- 
bined with hard work.” 

He continued, “Thinking is the 
hardest kind of work and it’s ag- 
onizingly painful . . . Real thinking 
is not a blinding flash of insight; it’s 
almost always hard hours of dull, 
plodding, consistent effort. 

“When we speak of more creative 
writing in advertising, for example, 
we really don’t mean an original 
concept in the use of the English 
language, even though this is the 
impression we sometimes convey— 
especially in our instructions to 
copywriters. 

“Sometimes we mean _ succinct, 
cogent expression. More often, I 
regret to say, we mean the gen- 
erous use of adjectives. And not in- 
frequently, we mean, ‘Why don’t 
you write as I do.’” 

Another speaker at the all-day 
session, Richard Koehler, sales 
vice-president of Westinghouse Air 
Brake’s LeRoi Div. in Sidney, O., 


told IM that the industrial adman’s 
reliance on creativity instead of 
hard work may well be the reason 
for his not being as ‘recognized’ by 
top management as he would like. 

Mr. Koehler explained that “ad- 
men are constantly asking for more 
recognition from top management, 
and yet few admen are willing to 
work hard enough at their own jobs 
to warrant top management’s re- 
spect. The average ad manager isn’t 
dedicated to being exceptionally 
proficient at his job—and top man- 
agement isn’t going to give a more 
important job to a man who isn’t 
doing his best at his present job.” 


Other speeches . . Here are excerpts 


from other important speeches in 
the field of advertising and selling 
to business and industry: 


Advertising's gravest danger 
is mediocrity: Marsteller 


© “Before nightfall, I would guess, 
five or ten thousand depressingly 
mediocre advertisements will be 
rushed into production in advertis- 
ing agencies across the country. 
They will be honest ads, and they 
will not be offensive to good taste, 
unless like nature, you abhor a vac- 
uum. 

“Today, hundreds—maybe thou- 
sands—of vapid, bland, trite and 
tired advertisements will be ap- 
proved for exposure to an increas- 
ingly unimpressed and therefore un- 
responsive audience .. . 

“This is our grave danger. If we 
cannot do a good job for our clients 
on trade paper ads, or direct mail, 
or local spots, we have no right to 
take their money for such assign- 





{ 


What's news . 


& 
s 


. Gathered at the National Business Publications meeting at Palm 


Springs, Cal., are (I-r) Richard P. Smith of W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co.; Richard S. 
Davidson of Progressive Grocer; Leslie A. Watt of Watt Publishing Co., and Edward 
S. Safford of Rogers Publishing Co., a division of Cahners Publications. 
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ments. But if, on the other hand, we 
intend to give them uniformly ex- 
cellent advertising in whatever form 
is indicated by the sales proposition, 
then we shall put behind us fears of 
the destruction of a basically good 
compensation system, of government 
imposed economic straitjackets, of a 
revolution in client-agency relation- 
ships, and of muck-raking books 
and crack-pot social welfarists look- 
ing for a popular front. 

“Quality is impregnable. True 
quality never sells for a discount.”— 
William A. Marsteller, Board Chair- 
man, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 
& Reed, at a meeting of the 4 A’s 
Southwest Council. 


Ask Commerce Dept. for data 
on overseas marketing: Gudeman 


© “Of the nearly 300,000 manufac- 
turers in the United States, only 
about 12,000 are exporting their 
products to other countries. These 
figures challenge us in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to make sure 
that no American manufacturer will 
lack the information to determine 
whether he can expand his markets, 
his profits and his payroll through 
foreign sales. 

“In the Department of Commerce 
we plan to work aggressively and 
persistently to promote exports. We 
are doubling the department’s trade 
mission program and accelerating 
the completion of the two foreign 


trade centers in London and Bang- 
kok. We are cooperating with the 
State Department in increasing the 
number of foreign service commer- 
cial officers and strengthening our 
commercial libraries overseas. 

“At home, the international trade 
specialists attached to our field of- 
fices will be expanding their services 
and making more information on 
export opportunities available to all 
who can be stimulated to seek it. 

“Any business man who cannot be 
serviced by one of our field offices 
is strongly urged to write directly to 
the Department’s bureau of foreign 
commerce.’—Edward Gudeman, 
Under Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., at a New York 
meeting of Associated Business Pub- 
lications. 


Admen should travel 
with salesmen: Clark 


e “IT recommend that a portion of 
every ad budget be allocated to field 
trips for the creative personnel so 
they can travel with the client’s or 
company’s salesmen. This is the 
best, if not the only way to acquaint 
oneself with the salesman’s prob- 
lems and determine what type of 
advertising, sales aids and point of 
purchase merchandisers he will use 
most effectively.”—Halliday Clark, 
Specialty Sales Manager, Yale Lock 
& Hardware Div., Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., White Plains, N.Y., at the 


Middle Atlantic industrial advertis- 
ing conference on communications, 
held in New York. 


Teach salesmen fundamentals 
with ad plan: Kilgore 


e “In order to establish pride in a 
job well done (and pride precedes 
incentive in the hearts of our sales- 
men) we've got to show them how 
to sell. 

“T submit that one simple, easy 
way to do this is to take all the 
well-laid plans, all the research, all 
the painstaking thought and effort 
that went into your advertising and 
sales promotion programs—and just 
go out to the salesmen and explain 
the programs to them. In doing this, 
you are giving them the funda- 
mentals of how to sell the product. 

And if these programs do not in- 
clude the fundamentals of how to 
sell the product, then the advertising 
program is wrong to begin with.”— 
Robert E. Kilgore, President, Gray 
& Kilgore, Detroit, at a Windsor, 
Ont., meeting of the Windsor Ad- 
vertising and Sales Club. 


Advertising to take more 
of sales job: Murphy 


e “Industry must upgrade its sales 
force. Because of the prohibitive 
expense of the personal sales call, 
the sit-and-wait salesman will be- 

Continued on page 142 
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Small companies go international . . World marketing opera- 
tions by American industry is not restricted to large corpora- 
tions, according to a study conducted by Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton, Chicago management consultant firm. The study reveals 
that during the last six months of 1960, more than one-fourth 
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of the new foreign operations launched were set up by U.S. 
companies that have less than $50 million annual sales vol- 
ume. More than half of the total were established in Western 
Europe. The study analyzed 316 new overseas operations insti- 
tuted by 233 U. S. companies in the six-month period. 








The critical time when your product 





enters the chemical process picture 


Chemical processes are custom made. Rapid research advances demand it. Each process 
is individually developed by the versatile pros who crystallize ideas into final designs . . . 
premium priced development men. Long before production takes over, even long before 


7 

construction, development men evaluate equipment, instruments, chemicals and materials E C 
i I ] 

and wrap them around their process. ! 
ms 


It’s no secret. Development men—those who research, develop and design—read and prefer 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, the magazine of product and process development. VEC —Translating Research 
Your message scores when it counts—at the critical time when your product enters the (MMCMsMgIRE NESS Gig Urteg) 
process picture. Ask your I/EC representative for a copy of “The Critical Time”—a 36 pg. 

report on C.P.I. buying patterns. I/EC—an American Chemical Society Publication. 


Advertising Management: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22 





Lithographic award winners . 


NEWS... 


continued from p. 140 


come a luxury a dynamic distribu- 
tion system cannot afford. Waste in 
selling must be eliminated as sure- 
ly as waste in production. 

“This may sound a little radical, 
but I am convinced this transforma- 
tion in selling is even now in ex- 
istence and will continually grow 
under forced acceleration. As tech- 
nological development pulls sales- 
men into the vortex of specialized 
knowledge and service, as the cost 
of each sales call rises, and as busi- 
ness publications take over an in- 
creasing amount of the sales job, it 
is desirable and inevitable that the 
salesman assume an image other 
than feet on the waiting room floor. 
With this change, the status of the 
entire industrial selling profession 
will be vastly upgraded.”—Jim 
Murphy, Manager, Advertising 
Dept., Milwaukee, at NBP meeting 
in Palm Springs. 


Too many business papers 
lack interest: Crichton 


e “How many business papers 
would you say, from your experi- 
ence, are interesting? How many 
are fun to read? How many do you 
approach with some kind of antici- 
pation? 
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. Three of the top entries in the 
lithographic awards competition sponsored by the Lithographers 
& Printers National Association are (l-r) the spring issue of 
‘Fluor-O-scope,’” house organ of Fluor Corp., Los Angeles; 


“IT venture that you think of 
mighty few. In fact, to suggest this 
test strikes some business paper 
editors as a kind of heresy. They re- 
coil from the notion that this is any 
fair criterion to be applied to a 
business paper. ‘Listen, stupid,’ they 
say in essence, ‘it’s a business paper, 
see? It’s about his business. He’s 
gotta read those tables, dig those 
statistics, love that footnote. Let 
him suffer; it’s his bread and butter. 
He’s gotta read it.’ 

“This is comforting dogma if you 
are an editor. What is it if you are 
a reader?”—John Crichton, Editor, 
Advertising Age, at meeting of New 
York Business Paper Editors. 


Industrial packaging 
can be over-done: Myers 


e “We firmly believe that the best 
designed package, the best sold 
package, is that package which is 
designed for true marketability. 
“Let’s take package displays as a 
case in point. I’m sure our adver- 
tising manager and our advertising 
agency have had to place a governor 
on their creative ability when it 
comes to designing packages for 
our line of domestic water pumps. 
They would love to do a good job 
in designing a point of purchase 
display for our water pumps that 
would be acceptable to an Aber- 


BRAND NEW. WITH ? YEAR 


THE GREAT NEW LINE OF CATERPILLAR WHEEL LOADER 


the fourth-quarter-issue of ‘’Vectors,’’ house organ of Hughes 
Aircraft Co., Los Angeles; and the cover of a brochure pub- 
lished by the Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. Awards were 
presented to 294 of the 2,623 entries. 


crombie & Fitch or VL&A window 
designer. 

“But they will not design such a 
point-of-purchase display, at least 
for mass distribution because they 
know that a majority of our chan- 
nels of distribution are not ready to 
accept such a display and would 
not use it even if given to them. 
Once more, in many cases, such a 
display would certainly be out of 
step with its surroundings.”—John 
C. Myers, Jr., Vice-President, F. E. 
Myers & Brothers Co., Ashland, O., 
at AMA national packaging con- 
ference in Chicago. 


DeWolf says a.d. often isn't 
on industrial ad ‘team’ 


e “Art directors usually aren’t on 
the creative team, insofar as most 
‘trade ads’ go. How do I know? Be- 
cause I look at 15 or 20,000 trade ads 
a year—mostly in connection with 
reviewing Starch reports, Shepard 
reports, Ad-Gage reports, Readex 
reports, and all the other kinds of 
reports, on the 500 or 600 issues of 
industrial and business publications 
that are studied each year by one or 
another of the advertising reader- 
ship services. 

“Let me say here that there are a 
lot of things that the Starch reports 
and these other reports don’t meas- 
ure. They certainly do not measure 

Continued on page 144 
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UNNECESSARY 


“HANDLE WITH CARE” reminders are never needed on United 
SAFE-GUARD shipments. The United Agent takes special pride in pro- 
tecting every article entrusted to him. His Sanitized* vans, custom- 
equipped with cushion-soft padding and manned by well-trained crews, 
turn this pride into practical advantages for you. 


When you’re planning to move exhibits, electronic devices, office 
equipment or machines—any fragile, high-value commodity—get the 
safety, convenience and personalized care that only SAFE-GUARD Mov- 
ing Service provides. Call your United Agent today! He’s listed under 
“MOVERS” in the Yellow Pages. 


Osaiiacie mm Vela Slates 


MOVING WITH CARE EVERYWHERE® 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS e ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 
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Metalworking data . 


. A series of new marketing tools designed 


to aid marketing executives in the metalworking field is being 
offered by Iron Age, published by Chilton Co., Philadelphia. 
The first is the 1961 edition of basic metalworking data, a 
334-page summary of those metalworking plants with 20 or 
more production workers in 185 metalworking industries. Sec- 
ond is a marketing map showing the location of the plants. 
Third is a master list of plants; the list is available in two 
bound volumes or on 56,000 punch cards. 


NEWS 


continued from p. 142 


the effectiveness of an ad. But there 
is one thing they do—they measure 
how well an ad caught the attention 
of the average readers of a publica- 
tion. 

“From these reports I have 
learned that beyond any doubt it is 
the visual aspect of the ad which is 
the important element in catching 
the attention of the reader. It is 
what the reader sees in the first two 
seconds or so as he glances at the ad. 

“This visual aspect, of course, is 
the special province of the art di- 
rector. So—if the art director fails 
to stop the reader of a publication, 
then the copywriter has no one to 
read his words. Furthermore, if the 
art director stops the wrong kinds 
of readers, the copywriter stops the 
readers of a publication with some- 
thing which doesn’t tempt them to 
go on and read the headlines and 
the text, again, the copywriter is left 
out in the cold. 

“So, I say, you can tell a lot about 
the teamwork that has gone on in 
the creating of an ad by looking at 
Starch scores.”—John DeWolf, Re- 
search Vice-President, G. M. Bas- 
ford Co., New York, at a visual 
communications conference in New 


York. 
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Marshall Haywood, Jr., 
elected NBP chairman 


# Marshall Haywood, Jr., presi- 
dent of Haywood Publishing Co., 
Chicago, has been elected board 
chairman of National Business Pub- 
lications, succeeding Louis J. Per- 
rottet of Conover-Mast Publishing 
Co. 

Vice-chairmen elected are C. 
Laury Botthof, Standard Rate & 
Data Service; Leonard Eiserer, 
American Aviation Publications; 
Milton B. Kihlstrum, Miller Pub- 
lishing Co.; Mr. Perrottet, and Dav- 
id R. Watson, Watson Publishing 
Co. Dana Chase, Dana Chase Pub- 
lications, and Leslie A. Watt, Watt 
Publishing Co., were elected direc- 
tors. 

Also at the NBP meeting, in Palm 
Springs, Cal., Morris Goldman of 
J.:K. Lasser & Co., reported that 
despite a drop off of about 9% in 
profits for the first two months of 
1961, members of the organization 
expect to end the year only 1% or 
2% below 1960 in profits, and up 
perhaps 4% in revenue. 

Business publications show about 
a six-month lag in following the 
economy either up or down, Mr. 
Goldman said, and the assumption 
is that the decline in advertising 
volume shown during the last quar- 
ter of last year and the first quarter 


of this year will shortly reverse it- 
self as the economy moves upward. 
Publishers generally expect busi- 
ness to be good later this year, Mr. 
Goldman said. 


McGraw-Hill publications hit 
$60 million in ad sales in ’60 


= Net advertising sales of Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s publications division 
hit an all-time high of over $60 mil- 
lion in 1960. 

This topped the previous high, set 
in 1957, by almost $6 million. The 
record would have been even high- 
er, said the New York company’s 
annual report, if it had not been for 
the sudden drop in general business 
activity in the last half of the year. 

Heaviest hit were seven company 
publications serving the aviation, 
construction, metalworking, manu- 
facturing and _ petroleum fields. 
Other publications were only slight- 
ly affected, while some, notably 
Business Week and_ Electronics, 
“exceeded expectations.” 

McGraw-Hill enlarged the sales 
staff of the Publications Div. in 
1960 to 278, or 20 more than the 
year before. One “growth district” 
was the European area, where bill- 
ings rose 47% over the 1959 level. 
London, Geneva and Frankfurt 
added sales personnel, with further 
additions set for 1961. 

Operating revenue for McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. totaled $116,- 
819,196, an increase of $11,052,996 
or 10% over 1959. Net income was 
$8,995,690 or $3.37 per share based 
on 2,665,563 shares outstanding. This 
compared with $8,189,216 or $3.09 
per share based on 2,650,900 shares 
the previous year. 


Pendergast, president of 
Readex, is dead at 54 


= Robert E. Pendergast, 54, presi- 
dent of Readex, Inc., a readership 
survey company, died of cancer 
March 16th, in St. Paul. 

Born in Hutchinson, Minn., Mr. 
Pendergast was a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota. He worked 
for Erwin Wasey & Co. and Camp- 
bell-Mithun prior to forming his 
own agency, Bob Pendergast Ad- 
vertising, in 1945. 

In 1949, Mr. Pendergast and his 





wife, Lenore, organized Readex, 
Inc. Readex currently employs 40 
people and has offices in St. Paul 
and New York. 

Mr. Pendergast was a member of 
the American Marketing Associa- 
tion. He is survived by his widow, 
Lenore, who will become president 
of Readex. 


Honeywell drops FC&B, gives 
business to BBDO, C-M 


= Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co., Minneapolis, has switched 
that part of its advertising handled 
by Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago, 
to BBDO and Campbell-Mithum. 

The industrial giant announced 
that the change involves slightly 
more than $2 million in billings, 
which will be divided equally be- 
tween BBDO and C-M. 

H. D. Bissell, Honeywell vice- 
president and director of merchan- 
dising said that the problems of 
distance and time lag have in- 
tensified with the years because 
of the growth in business volume, 
and number and complexity of 
products. 

He said the company felt its 
Minneapolis-based divisions could 
better be served by local agencies 
rather than by those in other cities. 
“Our account is a real mouthful to 
handle,” Mr. Bissell admitted. He 
had high praise for FC&B’s han- 
dling of the business over the last 
ten years. 


George Romney win’s NBP’s 
silver scepter award 


= George Romney, chairman and 
president of American Motors Corp., 
Detroit, has received National Busi- 
ness Publications 1960 silver scep- 
ter award. Purpose of the award is 
to honor the “market maker of the 
year.” 


Burnside, Shaw win top 
t.f£. club salesmen awards 


= Bradley A. Burnside of House & 
Home and Steven J. Shaw of Pur- 
chasing Week have won the top 
business publication advertising 
salesmen awards of the t. f. Club of 
Chicago. 

Richard C. Christian, president of 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 


Reed, said :he and the contest’s 
three other judges could not decide 
on a lone winner. They therefore 
split the $500 first price between 
Messrs. Shaw and Burnside. 

The judges also gave honorable 
mention to Michael J. Kelly, Pro- 
duction Magazine, and Richmond 
F. Bancroft, Cahners Publishing Co. 


McGraw-Hill discontinues 
‘Petroleum Week’ 


= McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York, has discontinued Petro- 
leum Week because of insufficient 
“advertising support during the 
publication’s six years’ existence.” 

Nelson Bond, Publication Div. 


Activities of the 


Association of Industrial Advertisers 


president, announced that McGraw- 
Hill is seeking jobs both within and 
outside the company for the 50 
staffers affected. 


Kohler switches account 
to Clinton E. Frank 


® Kohler Co. has switched its ad- 
vertising account, with billings es- 
timated between $500,000 and $600,- 
000, from Roche, Rickerd & Cleary, 
Chicago, to Clinton E. Frank, Inc., 
also of Chicago. 

The Kohler, Wis., company man- 
ufactures plumbing fixtures and 
fittings, light plants, engines and 
precision controls. 





{\ 





Bryant for vice-chairman 





news 


Yellowlees heads AIA 
1961-62 officers slate 


# The AIA nominating committee 
has picked Thomas A. Yellowlees 
to succeed Jay M. Sharp as the as- 
sociation’s board chairman. 

Mr. Yellowlees is advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Ca- 
nadian General Electric’s Motor & 
Conirol Dept., Peterborough, Ont. 
He is currently AIA’s vice-chair- 
man. 

The election, a formality in most 
past years, will be held at the na- 
tional convention in Boston, June 
11-15. 

Others selected by the nominat- 
ing committee are Charles A. Bry- 
ant of National Lead Co.’s Baroid 
Div. for vice-chairman; and Charles 
C. Wardell of General Motors 
Corp.’s Hyatt Bearings Div. for sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Nominated for vice-presidents are 
William J. Alexander of Glenn Ad- 
vertising, T. C. Cheney of Inland 


Steel Products Co., Robert V. Cum- 
mins of P. R. Mallory & Co., Ed- 
ward A. Johnson of Barry Wright 
Corp., and Claude V. Meconis of 
Litton Industries. 

Also, John A. Reagan, Jr., of 
Sonoco Products Co. was nomi- 
nated for director at large; and Rob- 


Yellowlees Bryant 


ert L. Hartford of Machine Design, 
for associate director. 

Mr. Yellowlees, a native of To- 
ronto, took special mining courses 
at Central Technical School and 
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Cummins 


Cheney 


the University of Toronto. In 1935, 
he commenced a career in mining, 
which included jobs as assayer, mill 
superintendent and mine manager 
of several small gold mines in 
northern Ontario. He joined CGE in 
1940 in personnel and purchasing, 
moved into sales, set up a dealer 
organization, and assumed his pres- 
ent post of advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the Motor & 
Control Dept. in 1955. He was To- 
ronto AIA chapter president in 1957- 
58, and became a national vice- 
president that year. 

Charles A. Bryant, advertising 
manager of National Lead’s Baroid 
Div., Houston, was graduated from 
Southern Methodist University, 
where he majored in advertising 
and journalism. His first ad post 
was with Butler Bros., Dallas 
wholesale merchandise house. For 
five years he was assistant advertis- 
ing and public relations director of 
Mid-Continent Supply Co. He 
moved to Baroid in 1955. Mr. Bry- 
ant is a past president of the South- 
east Texas Industrial Editors and 
was twice president of the Houston 
AIA chapter. He is currently a na- 
tional vice-president, in charge of 
special projects. 

Charles C. Wardell has worked 
for the Hyatt Bearing Div. of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Harrison, N.J., 
for the past 25 years. He is now the 
division’s advertising manager. Mr. 
Wardell is currently a vice-presi- 
dent and a national director, and is 
a past president of the New Jersey 
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Johnson Meconis 


chapter. He attended New York 
University. 

W. J. Alexander has been direc- 
tor of Gleen Advertising’s Industrial 
Div. since 1959. He came to the 
Dallas agency from Continental 
Emsco, where he was sales promo- 
tion manager. He has also worked 
for Emsco Mfg. Co., before it 
merged with Continental Supply 
Co.; Johnston Pump Co., before it 
merged with Emsco; Graybar Elec- 
tric Co.; the Salt Lake Tribune 
Telegram, and NBC. He was gradu- 
ated from Denver University. Mr. 
Alexander is a past president of the 
Dallas chapter and a national direc- 
tor. 

T. C. Cheney has been with In- 
land Steel Products Co., Milwaukee, 
and its predecessor company, Milcor 
Steel Co., for 25 years. He is now 
Inland’s advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager. He also has 
worked for Milwaukee Corrugating 
Co., Moe-Bridges Co., and the Mil- 
waukee Junior Association of Com- 
merce. A graduate of Wisconsin 
State Teachers College, Mr. Cheney 
has been a national director and is 
now chairman of the BestSeller 
Awards committee. 

Robert V. Cummins has been di- 
rector of advertising and public re- 
lations for P. R. Mallory & Co., 
Indianapolis, since 1956. He has also 
worked for Marmon-Herrington Co. 
and Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. A 
graduate of Washington University 
and the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business, Mr. Cummins has been 
a president of the Indianapolis 
chapter and a national director. 

Edward A. Johnson is vice-presi- 
dent of planning and marketing for 
Barry Wright Corp., Watertown, 
Mass., and was marketing vice- 
president of Barry Controls before 
it merged with Wright Line. Mr. 
Johnson was graduated from the 
University of Rhode Island. 

Claude V. Meconis has been ad- 


Reagan Hartford 


vertising and public relations direc- 
tor of Litton Industries, Beverly 
Hills, Cal., since 1959. Before join- 
ing Litton, he worked 13 years for 
Rapids-Standard Co. A graduate of 
Northwestern University, Mr. Me- 
conis is currently a national direc- 
tor, and has been director at large. 

John A. Reagan, Jr., is advertis- 
ing, sales promotion and public re- 
lations manager of Sonoco Products 
Co., Hartsville, S. C. He joined the 
company in 1944. He has also 
worked for Mutual Life of New 
York, C.LT. Corp., and radio sta- 
tion W.W.N.C. Mr. Reagan is a pist 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Editors. 

Robert L. Hartford was named 
publisher of Machine Design, pub- 
lished by Penton Publishing Co., 
Cleveland, in 1960. He joined Pen- 
ton in 1936. He was graduated from 
Ohio University. 


THEME ANNOUNCED 





Hanley keynote 
speaker at 
AIA conference 


ws E. J. Hanley, president of Al- 
legheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, will give the keynote ad- 
dress at the AIA national confer- 
ence, June 11-14, at the Statler- 
Hilton, Boston. The conference 
theme is “managing your advertis- 
ing investment.” 

Other speakers announced as of 
this writing: Martin Gainsbrugh, 
chief economist of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board; William 
E. Hill, managing partner of Wil- 
liam E. Hill & Co., New York; Nor- 
man L. Cahners, president of Cahn- 
ers Publishing Co., Boston; Charles 
Farran, president of Griswold- 
Eshleman Co., Cleveland; George 
Head, director of advertising, Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., Dayton; 
and E. C. Bursk, editor of the Har- 


Continued on page 148 
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to pou Note how articles in Construction Equipment 
feature specific ideas — useful everywhere 
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Tell a construction man how to engineer and build a 
$50,000,000 dam-—and he doesn’t give a hoot! Odds run 
1,000 to 1 he never builds complete dams. 


But when ConsTRUCTION EquIPMENT extracts single ideas —like 
how to stretch engine life, drill rock faster, speed concrete forming 
— that’s different. Now we’ve got his full attention. We’re giving 
your customer ideas he can use right away on his own projects. 


Your advertisements do the very same thing. You talk owner 
benefits the way CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT talks reader benefits. 
It pays to advertise where your customers expect to 
find solutions to their work problems. 


Construction 











Construction 
Equipment 
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205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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The 
Ceramic Field 


Means BIG 


Business jor 
your business 


DECAUSE scr jer, vi 


7-billion dollar industrial giant consumes 
vast quantities of raw materials, ships 
millions of tons of goods via rail, truck 
and air, buys office equip- 
ment and machinery, pur- 
chases big quantities of 
trucks, conveyors, pack- 
aging materials and chemi- 
cals. In fact, if 

you sell it, 

chances are the 

ceramic field 

uses it! 





ra 





You reach men who make the deci- 
sions . . . men at every level . . . within 
ceramics through the CERAMIC BUL- 

LETIN. Here is the 
biggest paid circula- 
tion in the field... 
over 7,600. The CE- 
RAMIC BULLE- 
TIN is the official organ of the American 
Ceramic Society a 
. so your ad- 
vertising message 
speaks with au- 
thority from a 
Bulletin page! 


res CES 


If you're not entirely 
familiar with this giant 
of American industry 
request your copy of 
the “Scope and Size of 
Ceramics,” the newly 
compiled facts-and-fig- 
ures folder on the in- 
dustry as it exists today. 


AMERICAN "aoa 


ramic 
ulletin 





4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, 0. 


AMherst 8-8645 
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vard Business Review, Boston. 

An Industrial Advertising Exposi- 
tion, to run concurrent with the 
convention, also has been an- 
nounced. This will be the second 
year the exposition has been held. 


Koss wins Albany AIA’s 
‘adman of the year’ award 


= Karl L. Koss, a program plan- 
ning manager for General Electric’s 
advertising and sales promotion de- 
partment, Schenectady, has won the 
Albany AIA chapter’s “advertising 
man of the year” award. 

Mr. Koss was honored for his 
creation and execution of the “citi- 
zen atom” program, a national cam- 
paign designed to increase public 
understanding of atomic energy, 
and to accelerate U.S. development 
of safe, low-cost atomic reactors for 
generation of electricity. 


Advertiser changes. . 
C. A. Bergman .. from southern regional 
sales manager to chemicals mar- 
Dyestuff Co. Div. 
New York 


chemical 
ket manager, General 
General Aniline & Film Corp., 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co. . . Cambridge 
Mass., has announced three new appoint 
William A. Whittemore, formerly 
marketing research manager, named com- 
Harry G. 


Wilson, from southeast regional manage 


ments: 


mercial marketing manager; 
advertising and market eaillaalachin 

manager; and William Courtney, from ad 

assistant to advertising 


vertising 


ager, Federal T: 


William J. Davis . . from sales manager 


D Co 


Foam Div., Scott Paper Co., to merchandis- 


ing director, Permacel, New Brunswick 


] 
N. J., manufacturer of pressure-sensitive 


tapes and adhesives. 
Bradford J. Stimpson . from assistant 
marketing manager tc — manager, 
ing siasciaeineii: Patina Pacific Electric ¢ Co., 
Santa Clara, Cal. 


Martin Wank . 
public relations manager, Pall 


- hamed advertising and 
Corp., Glen 
Cove, N. Y., manufacturer of steel filters. 


H. H. Raborn . . from treasurer and assist- 


ant secretary to marketing vice-president, 


Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Oklahoma City. 


Ernest MacKinnon . . from assistant ad- 
vertising manager, Ford Instrument Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y., to advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Fairchild Con- 
trols Corp., Hicksville, N. Y., subsidiary of 


Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp. 


f Morgan Taylor . . from plant manager 
to marketing manager, Ramset Fastening 
System, Winchester-Western Div., Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., New Haven, 


Conn., manufacturer of fastening tools. 


Edward P. Robinson . . appointed adver- 
ising and sales promotion manager, Euclid 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Madison, O., manu- 
facturer of custom designed control equip- 


ment. 


Richard C. Witmer . . from advertising 
supervisor to advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, Warner Electric Brake & 
clutch Co., Beloit, Wis. 

John F. McDermott . . from advertising 
specialist, lightning arrester and cutout 
Transformer Dept., 


section, Distribution 


Pittsfield, Mass., to advertising and sales 


promotion manager, locomotive section, 
Locomotive and Car Equipment Dept., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 

Gerald P. Fenton . . from advertising 
manager, E. F. Hauserman Co., Cleveland, 
merchandising manager, Weatherhead 
Cleveland manufacturer of fluid sys- 


tem componenis. 


Fenton Stone 


S. Byron Stone . . from advertising and 
] Typhoon Air 


Yonditioner Co., division of Hupp Corp., 


promotion director, 


sales manager, S&S Corrugated Paper 


rf 


Co., Brooklyn. 


William H. Herrman . . from advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Electronics 
Div. Stromberg-Carlson, to advertising 
jirector and acting public relations direc- 
tor, General Dynamics/Electronics, Roches- 
er, N. Y., recently formed by combination 





of Stromberg-Carlson and electronics op- 
erations of other General Dynamics divi- 
sions. 


Stewart Byrne . . from advertising man- 
ager, Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Trenton, N. J., to 
advertising supervisor, Industrial & Com- 
Materials Div., 
Corp., New 


Construction 
Fiberglas 


mercial 
Owens-Corning 
York. 


Jerome J. Lawson . . from market develop- 
ment staff to advertising and promotion 
manager, Organic Chemicals Div., Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., New York and Bound 
Brook, N. J. He succeeds M. B. Friedman, 
recently named merchandising manager, 
Fibers Div. 


Herb Johnston . 
sales vice-president, Ace Fastener Corp., 
Chicago subsidiary of Swingline, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


. from sales manager to 


Union Carbide Chemicals Co. . . New 
York, announces appointment of J. Walter 
Goetz as product promotion manager in 
a realignment of its advertising and pro- 
motion department. The following will re- 
port to Mr. Goetz: Robert A. Killeffer, in- 
dustrial Edward 
Jusko, new chemicals promotion manager; 
Horace W. McKenna, specialty chemicals 
promotion manager; Robert H. Akeson, 
agricultural chemicals promotion manager. 


chemicals promotion; 


Lawrence L. Shailer . . from textile chem- 
icals sales development manager to trade 
advertising and sales promotion manager, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland. 
He succeeds George A. Mentzer, who was 
appointed commercial products advertis- 
ing manager, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 


O. 


Shailer Kidder 
Nathaniel R. Kidder . . 
Kidder & Co., Cambridge, Mass., named 
Jack & 
Cleveland 


former president, 
marketing services manager, 
Heintz Div., Siegler 
manufacturer of electric motors and air- 


Corp., 


craft and missile electric systems. 


Harold A. Erickson . . from northeastern 
region sales manager, Lamp Div., West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., to sales manager, 
Radiant Lamp Corp., Newark, N. J., manu- 


facturer of incandescent lamps. 


William O. Merritt . . 
regional advertising manager, U. S. In- 
dustries, New York, to advertising and 


from Los Angeles 


sales promotion manager, Clayton Mfg. 
Co., El Monte, Cal., manufacturer of steam 
generators, steam cleaners and dynamo- 
meters. 


Daniel L. Bauch . . from sales promotion 
manager to advertising manager, GPL 
Div., General Precision, Inc., Pleasantville, 
N. Y., manufacturer of airborne naviga- 
tional systems, data processing equipment 
and other products. 


Darling Flora 


L. W. Darling . . from general sales man- 
ager to marketing director, Davey Com- 
pressor Co., Kent, O., manufacturer of 
compressors, air tools, rotary drill rigs and 
mobile machine shops. He is succeeded by 
C. E. Flora, formerly industrial sales man- 


ager. 


Charles M. Comstock . . from advertising 
manager to manager of the newly formed 
CompleTreator Sales Div., Dorr-Oliver, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn., manufacturer of 
standard and prefabricated sewage units. 
Also George F. Lambeth, from sales spe- 
cialist to advertising and publicity man- 
ager, replacing Mr. Comstock. 


J. L. Roth . . from air conditioning prod- 
uct manager to marketing manager, Dun- 
ham-Bush, West Hartford, Conn., manu- 
facturer of air conditioning, refrigeration, 
heating and heat transfer products. 


Hugh W. Wright . 
relations vice-president to assistant cor- 
porate relations vice-president, Armco 
Steel Corp., Middletown, O. He is suc- 
ceeded by William Verity, named public 
relations director, formerly organization 


- from assistant public 


planning and development director. 


R. David Kishbauch 
regional manager to sales manager, Air 


from midwest 


Conditioning Div., American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp., New York. 


William Bastian .. formerly assistant to 


the president, appointed head of the new- | 


ly formed Marketing Div., Heli-Coil Corp., 
Danbury, Conn., manufacturer of wire 


screw thread inserts, tools and automatic | 


installation equipment. 


Russel E. Owen . 
Continued on page 150 














- from marketing man- | 


Concentra 

market 

automation and 
data processing: 


. 


Concentrated 





Just 3,000 firms or gov- 
ernment agencies are 
presently using com- 
puters. 


Most of the punched 
card and tape equip- 
ment in use today is 
in the offices of 
approximately 8,000 
firms and govern- 
ment agencies. 





MANAGEMENT 


and 
BUSINESS 
AUTOMATION 


exclusively serves 
this specific func- 
tion throughout all 
industries ! 
IF you are further 
interested in just who 
comprises these busi- 
ness automation buy- 
ing teams, and just how 
they are classified by SIC 
groups... 
IF you would like an au- 
thoritative insight into this 
dramatic market Contact 
the nearest MBA Office. 


In all of these 
organizations, 
there is a man- 
agement team 
responsible for 
decisions per- 
taining to 
business 
automa- 
tion. 


MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS 
AUTOMATION 


600 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
DEarborn 2-3206 


100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Murray Hill 2-2373 


266 So. Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
DUnkirk 5-3991 | 


San Francisco, Ce 
EXbrook 2-4073 N 
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1A] VE veuivers 


THE 2 VITAL ELEMENTS 
IN TIMELY, SUCCESSFUL 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


iF 


Classroom Supervision 
on Use of Industrial 
Equipment and Supplies 


Every issue of IA/VE 
generates more than 10,- 
000 product inquiries. Here 
is strong evidence of 
1A/VE’s preferred status 
among Industrial educa- 


tors. 
2. 


Industrial Acceptance 
Tomorrow Assured by 
Classroom Use Today 


Recent surveys indicate that 
over 50% of IA/VE inquir- 
ies result in sales. Adver- 
tisers cash-in on classroom 
training and supervision in 
the use of their products. 


SEND FOR A 
SAMPLE COPY AND 
COMPLETE IA/VE 
INFORMATION. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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ager, Day-Brite Lighting, St. Louis, to ad- 
vertising manager, Bastian-Blessing Co., 
Chicago, manufacturer of food service and 
gas equipment. 
William C. French, Jr. . . from eastern 
area sales manager to general sales man- 
ager, National Tube Div., U. S. Steel 
Corp., New York. He succeeds Louis W. 
Mason, who has retired. 

James B. Carse .. from market develop- 
ment director, Rust-Oleum Corp., Evanston 
Ill., to general sales manager, Clayton 
Mark & Co., Evanston, manufacturer of 
water well supplies, water systems, 
dustrial forged steel products and 


trical steel conduit and steel tubing. 


Richard Mark . 


ager, California 


appointed sales 
Computer Prod 
Downey, Cal., manufacturer of 
computer products and_ systems. 
formerly headed his own f 


tronic company representatives. 


Glenn A, Dusch . . from technical studies 
research manager, market research de 
partment, to market research and product 
planning manager, Cornell-Dubilier Elec 
tronics Div., Federal Pacific Electric Co., 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of electronic 
components and systems. Also Hartley 
Bond, from marketing manager, semi-con- 
ductors and tantalum capacitors, to mar- 


keting manager in the division's New 
Bedford, Mass., plant. He is succeeded by 
Robert J. Reigel, formerly distributor sales 
manager. 


Agency changes .. 


W. Paul Warren .. from senior copywriter 
and creative supervisor, Meldrum & Few- 
smith, Cleveland, to account executive, 
Griswold-Eshleman, Cleveland. 


Warren Stump 


appointed manager of 


Hugh J. Stump. . C 
the newly formed Marketing Services Div. 


Kircher, Helton & Collett, Dayton, O. 

Thomas V. Burr . . from advertising man- 
ager, Synthetic Rubber Div., Shell Chem- 
cal Co., Torrance, Cal., to account execu 


tive, Guerin, Johnstone, Gage, Los Angeles. 


Anaconda Co... New York, has appointed 
two new agencies: Wilson, Haight & 
Welch, Hartford, Conn., to service Ana- 
conda American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
Sonn.; Kenyon & Eckhardt, New York, for 





Meeting dates 


May 7-9 Magazine Publishers As- 
sociation annual spring conference, 
the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

May 8-9 Direct Mail Advertising 
Association West Coast conference, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. 

May 11 Association of National Ad- 
vertisers workshop on Internationa! 
Advertising, Hotel Plaza, New 
York. 

May 14-17 National Sales Executives, 
annual convention, San Francisco. 

May 25-28 Federation of Canadian 
Advertising and Sales Clubs, 14th 
annual conference, Ottawa, Ont. 

May 27-31 Advertising Federation of 
America, 57th annual convention, 
Park Sheraton Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 

June 11-14 Association of Industrial 
Advertisers, annual conference and 
exposition, Statler Hilton Hotel, 
Boston. 

June 11-23 Advertising Federation 
of America, 3rd annual manage- 





ment seminar in advertising and 
marketing, Chatham Bars _ Inn, 
Cape Cod, Mass. 

June 19-24 American Marketing 
Association, 44th annual confer- 
ence, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles. 

June 21-24 Trans-America Adver- 
tising Agency Network, annual 
meeting, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. 

June 25-28 National Retail Mer- 
chants Association, annual sales 
promotion convention, Mount 
Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, 
N.H. 

June 25-29 Adverising Association of 
the West, annual _ convention, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

June 25-29 National Advertising 
Agency Network, annual manage- 
ment conference, Broadmoor Ho- 
tel, Colorado Springs. 

Aug. 1-4 Fourth annual Advertising 
Age Creative Workshop, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 











From — 


Auus-Cuaumers 


To — 


Yate & Towne 


@ The Index of Advertising in 
the Public Works Issue of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS is a 
“Who’s Who” of the country’s 
leading firms in the construc- 
tion field. 


They capitalize on the EAGER 
READERSHIP, every other 
Wednesday, of over 7500 lead- 
ing contractors, architects, en- 
gineers, public officials (con- 
cerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. This 
issue concentrates only on the 
booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and western Tennessee. 


Send for list of advertisers and 
other facts. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


An Associated Construction Publication 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
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DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
Call Wabash 2-8655 for 

LETTER & MAILING 





Does IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 
Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing ° 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


ne Ll Http tu 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Int. WABASH 2-8655 


| Scott Costello . . 





Hutchins Advertising Co. 
N. Y., appointed agency for the national 
| telephone directory program of 
| undum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., abrasives 


| Leo J. 
Selvage & Lee, to public relations director, 
Batten, 
| York. 


| Joseph L. Ticchio . . 
| signer, Federal Paperboard Co., to account 


the parent 
tising. 


Ben Sackheim, Inc. . . New York, named 
agency for three additional departments 
of the Organic Chemicals Div., American 
Cyanamid Co., New York: Rubber Chem- 
icals Department, Intermediates Depart- 
ment, and Petrochemicals Department. The 
agency already handles the division's 
Textile Chemicals and Dyes Departments 
and the Fibers Div. 


James Teague . . from account executive, 
Gibbons Advertising Agency, Tulsa, Okla., 


to account executive, White 


| Agency, Tulsa. 


Bruce R. Kelly . . from account executive, 


| Fuller & Smith & Ross, Chicago, to creative 


staff, Waldie & Briggs, Chicago. 


Costello 


from vice-president and 
general manager to senior vice-president, 
client service, Chirurg & Cairns, Boston. 
Also, Hillard W. Welch, from 


account supervisor and board member to | 


administrative vice-president. 


Lescarboura Advertising .. Ossining N. Y., | 
Reeves-Farmingdale | 


named agency for 
Div., Reeves Instrument Corp., 
dale, N. J., 


assemblies. 


manufacturer of electronic 


Rochester, 


Carbor- 


| a 
| manufacturer. 


Turner from vice-president, 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 


executive, William Bridgham Associates, 


| Teaneck, N. J. 


Sidney Clayton & Associates . 
named agency for the following new ac- 
counts: Control Engineering, Electrical 
Wholesaling, and Electrical Construction & 
Maintenance, all business papers pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York; Kerr Chemicals, Des Plaines, 

Continued on page 152 


Advertising | 


technical | 


Farming- 


from package de- | 


. Chicago, | 


company’s corporate adver- 


Advertising in the 


ASHRAE 
JOURNAL 





| 
| 
| 


AIR-CONDITIONING 
HEATING 

REFRIGERATING 
MARKETS 


| because: 


@ Engineers—the only men qualified to 
make the technical evaluations behind 
most buying-specifying decisions — 
engineers are the men you reach in the 
ASHRAE JOURNAL. 


@ 20,000 fully-qualified engineers read 
the JOURNAL...need the JOURNAL 
...to keep informed about the latest 
products, processes, engineering tech- 
niques. (92%* read it regularly—spend 
more time with it than any other publi- 
cation in the field). 


@ You blanket all important specifying- 
buying influences in these key market 
areas: contractors, original equipment 
manufacturers, consulting engineers, 
architects, government officials.(82%* in- 
fluence the selection of equipment, mate- 
rials, and services). 


@ Advertising in the JOURNAL’s engi- 
neer-oriented atmosphere has extra vigor 
.-.-more “mileage” for your advertising 
dollars. (3 out of 4 readers testify* that 
advertising assists them in making buy- 
ing-specifying decisions). 





For real selling power, 
at lowest cost-per-thousand in the field, 
tell your product story in the 


RAR RR 
ASHRAE 
JOURNAL 


62 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
EE EE OL 


“Write for a copy of our latest readership survey. 
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WIZARD OFFERS 


; INCREDIBLE 
‘\a\ VERSATILITY 








Pre-fabricated 
displays with 
custom styling at 
mass-produced 
prices. Easy 
assembly, rigid 
construction, 
unu Sually long 
lasting. 














SEND FOR OUR 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 
“WIZARD” H-FRAME 
CATALOGS & SPEC. 





SHEETS 


HAAS 


DISPLAY, INC. 
DEPT. IM 3011 Third Ave 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











KNOW THE SCORE! 


vse BACON’S 


“SELECTIVE SUBJECT RESEARCH 
for every currently published 
item on any subject 


This service can help you, your other 
departments, or your clients get vital 
research information on any subject 
desired. Thus it is based on your 
specific needs. You get everything on 
the subject you select, from our com- 
plete reading coverage of over 3500 
current business, farm and consumer 
magazines. 

You will want to make sure you get 
this new 36-page brochure. It describes 
this accurate, valuable information 
research service. Send today. 


SEND FOR 


FREE BROCHURE 


Please send my FREE copy of the “Subject 
Research Brochure.” 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
city 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill., WA 2-8419 


Business Papers, Farm, and Consumer Magazines 











STATE 
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| Wentzel & Fluge 


| Harold E. Petersen . 


NEWS... 


continued from p. 151 


T 


Ill., manufacturer of aerosol paints; Nu 


clear-Chicago Corp., Des Plaines, manu- 
facturer of instruments for measuring and 
recording radioactivity. 

George Weaver . . from media director 
J. Walter Thompson, Los Angeles, to media 
director, Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Los Angeles. The print media department 
was recently moved to 5150 Wilshire Blvd. 
from 5045 Wilshire Blvd, main EWR&R Los 
Angeles office. Also, Charles J. Mowry, for 
merly assistant advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, residential products, Car- 
rier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y..named account 
executive in the agency's Philadelphia of 


fice. 


Weaver 


Edward J. Schultz 
president, Abitibi Corp. 
| tive vice-president and manage! 


Chicago. 


genera 


« Irom account 

Stockton, West, Burkhart 
keting and merchandising director 
Huff & Northlich, Cincinnati. 


Frederick R. Sullivan . . formerly account 
executive and copy chief, Leonard M. Sive 
Assoc., named manager of the recently 

established Cincinnati office of Kircher, Hel- 
| ton & Collett, Dayton, O. The office is 1c 


| cated at 2212 Victory Parkway. 


| 
| 


| Hicks 
| agency for 
| York. 


New York 
Electric 


& Greist .. 
Graybar 


| Rumrill Co. . . Rochester, N. Y., named 
| agency for General Railway Signal Cc 


| Rochester. 


Chicago, appointed 
Schmidt, Inc., Chi- 
manufacturer of marking machines 


| 
Grimm & Craigle . . 

agency for George T. 
cago, 
| dies and tooling. 


Mohr & Ejicoff .. New York, has moved its 
| Chicago office to 155 E. Ohio St. 


Persons Advertising - New York, ap- 
pointed agency for Fluid Dynamics, Inc., 








WESTERN 
ARCHITECT 
& ENGINEER 





255 CALIFORNIA ST. 
\SAN FRANCISCO 11 




















2637 





DRY TRANSFER LETTERING 


Instant Lettering brings you the finest, 
most meticulous lettering in the world 
instantly—by instantaneous dry transfer 


| from type sheet to any smooth surface. 
| Just press and it’s there. 


No trace of adhesive to sully artwork. 
Needs no equipment. Perfect on wood, 


| paper, card, glass, metal, film ... in 


fact any smooth surface. The right 
answer to the need for highest quality 


| lettering for display panels, roughs, signs, 


labels, graphs, charts, TV cells. 
10" x 15" SHEET ONLY $1.50 


Wad 
Oe: 


How it works: 
rub on letter with pencil . . . lift away sheet 


Send for sample and complete type chart 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc. 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 





New York, producer of filtration equip- 
ment. 


Stral Advertising Co. . 
agency for Carus Chemical Co., LaSalle, 
Ill. 


. Chicago, named 


Albert A. Kohler Co. . . Old Greenwich 
Conn., and Pickering Advertising Agency, 
Oakland, Cal., have announced affiliation 
of the two agencies. 


Curtis Winters Co. . 
pointed agency for Genisco, Inc., Los 
Angeles, manufacturer of electronic in- 


.- Westwood, Cal., ap 


strumentation, test equipment and special 
q 


purpose electric motors. 


Aves, Shaw & Ring . Grand Rapids, 
Mich., appointed agency for Challenge 
Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich., manu- 
facturer of printing machinery, precision 


equipment and machine tools. 


William E. Holden . 
and director, Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 


. from vice-president 


Shenfield, to senior vice-president and New 
York office manager, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross. F&S&R has also been appointed 
agency for Ducommun Metals & Supply 
Co., Los Angeles, distributor of industrial 


metals, tools and supplies. 


Holden Hall 


Robert D. Hall, Jr. . . from sales promotion 
manager, Electrical Div., Olin Industries, 
to account supervisor, Loudon Advertising, 
Boston. 

Compton S. Jones . . from account execu- 
tive, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Wash- 
ington, D.C., to executive vice-president, 
S. G. Stackig, Inc., Washington. 
Sanger-Funnell New York, named 
agency for Wall Rope Works, New York. 


Barber & Drullard . . Buffalo, N. Y., has 
moved to new quarters at 633 Delaware 
Ave. 


Keller-Crescent . . Evansville, Ind., named 
agency for Peter Healey Brass Foundry, 
Evansville, manufacturer of products for 
plumbing and industrial applications. 


Richard Turnbull . . from vice-president to 
senior vice-president, American Associa- 


tion of Advertising Agencies, New York. 
Media changes. . 
George W. Hutchings . regional vice 
president, Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp., New York, from Chicago sales 
office manager to western advertising 
sales manager, American Builder. 


John J. Flynn .. from sales staff to adver- 


tising manager, Contractor Magazine, 


Walther Publishing Associates, New York. 


National Business Publications . . Wash 
ington, D. C., announces acceptance for 
membership of Media/Scope, published 
by Standard Rate & Data Service, Skokie, 
Ill. Also, the following NBP directors have 
been elected: Leonard A. Eiserer, execu 
tive vice-president, American Aviation 
Publications, Washington; Marshall Hay- 
wood, Jr., President, Haywood Publishing 
Co., Chicago; Milton B, Kihlstrum, presi 
dent and treasurer, Miller Publishing Co. 
Minneapolis, and Leslie A. Watt, pres- 
ident, Watt Publishing Co., Mt. 


T] 


Morris 


Dixon Raymond . . named district man- 
ager, Middle Atlantic states, Modern Ma- 
terials Handling, and Alvin C. Yantiss, 
named New England manager, Metal- 
working and Modern Materials Handling, 
published by Cahners Publishing Co., 
Boston, Mass. Both men were previously 
on the Cahners New York sales staff. 
Warren P. Senger . . from easiern district 
manager, Metalworking, to same position 
with Automation, published by Penton 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, O. 


Administrative Management . . is the new 
name of Office Management and Amer- 
ican Business, published by Geyer-Mc- 
Allister Publications, New York. 


James O. Pack . . formerly with McGraw- 
Hill, on the president's staff, appointed 
consultant, Hitchcock Publishing Co., 
Wheaton, Ill. Also Alvin W. Riefenberg, 
formerly midwest sales represeniative, 
and Robert S. 
Hathorne, formerly sales representative, 
American Exporter Publications, named 


Larser Publishing Co., 


district sales managers for Hitchcock. 


Atomics .. is the name of a new quarter- 
ly to be published, beginning in July, by 
Technical Publishing Co., Barrington, Ill. 
It will have an initial circulation of 3,000, 
to engineers concerned with all phases of 
construction and maintenance of atomic in- 
stallations. 


Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corp. . . Chi- 
cago, announces the following appoint- 
ments for Rock Products and Concrete 
Products: Evans J. Kall, from New York 

Continued on page 154 





NEW 
MARKET SURVEY 
AVAILABLE 


If you sell anything to the truck- 
ing industry, you should read 
PCT’s new Market Survey. Here 
are the concrete facts, with no 
frills, on the reading . . . and 
buying . . . habits of 760 of the 
top management men in the 
tank truck industry. For your 
copy, call, write or wire 


Petroleum 
Valo Mm @tal-vaaliet-1 


Transporter 
7815 Old Georgetown Road 


Washington 14, D. C. 
OLiver 4-4249 





TEXTILES 


PANAMERICANOS 


talks the language of 
Latin America’s 
textile manufacturers 


_ For 21 years, 
~ longer than 
any other publication in the field— 
Textiles Panamericanos has served its 
textile producer audience with two 
basic services: 
@ Intensive coverage of current technical and business 
advances, as well as general industry news 


@ An all-Spanish publication . . . the only language 
clearly understood by the majority of Latin Ameri- 
can textile manufacturers 


Textiles Panamericanos is directed to 
the nearly 4,268 textile plants in 
Latin America—manufacturers for 


170,000,000 consumers. 


For complete information on Latin America’s 
textile industry—and the publications which 
serve it best—call or write .. . 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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SHORT, 
SHORT 
TEST 
FOR 
ELECTRONICS 
Marketing Managers 


e 
How much of the total market for 
electronics and communications systems 
and equipment is represented by 
military procurement? 


7 
About 51%. 


® 
Which of the services will control the 
bulk of military procurement for elec- 
tronics and communications systems in 


FY 1962? 

A, 
The US Air Force will spend $756,000,- 
000 or 63% of the $1,201,000,000 
budgeted for DOD procurement in this 
area. (This does not include electronic 
components of aircraft and missiles. ) 


a 
What % of missile and aircraft procure- 
ment money (including electronic com- 
ponents) is alloted to the USAF? 


A. 


75% and 70% respectively. 


* 
What is the world’s largest single elec- 
tronics market. 


A, 


The USAI 


: Q. 


What is the current trend in Air Force 
development and procurement? 


A, 
Toward more direct USAF control over 
the entire contracting structure. 
You can get your corporate story across 
to the management men of the USAF in 
depth... and reach 13,000 aerospace 
industry management executives as 
well through AIR FORCE/SPACE 
DIGEST. 
And to help you plan a sound approach 
to this whole, complex USAF market, 
the world’s biggest, we will also be 
happy to send you AIR FORCE/ 
SPACE DIGEST “Research Reports,” 
as they are prepared by our Research 
Department. To get them, call the 
nearest AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST 
Regional Office or write: 


AIR FORCE / SPACE DIGEST 


Research Department— Room 200 
1901 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
NEW YORK- LOS ANGELES- CHICAGO-LONDON 
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sales staff to Cleveland district manager, 
and Charles H. Daly, from sales staff, 
Electrified Industry, B. J. Martin Co. Chi- 
cago, to eastern district manager in New 
York. 


John Pickering, Jr. . . appointed New 
England representative, Production Equip- 
ment, published by Wilson-Carr, Chicago. 
He was formerly with Hitchcock Publish- 
ing Co., Wheaton, IIl. 


Equipement Industriel . . is the name of 
the latest publication of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Montreal. It is the first product 
news publication for the French-speaking 
industrial market. Circulation is in excess 
of 6,200. 


Thomas M. Byrne, Jr. . . from sales staff, 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical Corp., to 
midwest district sales manager in Chi- 
cago, for Astronautics and ARS Journal, 
published by American Rocket Society, 
New York. 


M. M. Ecksel . . from national sales co- 
ordinator to executive publisher, Indus- 
trial Maintenance & Plant Operation and 
Industrial Distributor News, Ames Pub- 


lishing Co., Philadelphia. 


Ecksel Allen 


Edward George Allen, Jr. . . appointed 
publisher, Contractors & Engineers, pub- 
lished by Buttenheim Publishing Corp., 
N. Y. He also continues as publisher of 
Mart magazine. Also, Dixon Scott, from 
advertising representative sales man- 


ager of Mart. 


B. J. Martin Co... 
Electrified Industry and Today's Business, 


Chicago, publi 


announces relocation of the eastern ad- 
vertising sales office at 43 W. Front St., 
Red Bank, N. J. Also, Gordon S. Garrett, 


from eastern editor to central advertising 


sales manager, with offices at 35-41 N. 
Main St., Chagrin Falls 
Keith A. Carlson 
Power Transmission 
editor, Power Drive 
by Trans-World Pu 


Victor de Biasi . . from 


executive editor, Space/ Aeronautics, pub- 
lished by Conover-Mast, New York. 


Robert W. Roberts . . from business pub- 
lication analyses manager to magazine 
market data and business publication 
analysis manager, Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, Chicago. 


SAE Journal . . published by Society of 
Automotive Engineers, New York, has 
office tem- 
porarily. The territory, formerly handled 
by Hamilton E, Finney, Cleveland district 
manager, who resigned, has been taken 
over by Fred Wilks in Detroit. 


discontinued its Cleveland 


Raymond J. Kelly . . from sales staff, Na- 
tional McGraw-Hill, 
Chicago, to regional manager, Stanley 


Petroleum News, 


Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Industrial Models & Patterns . . Baltimore, 
Md., announces appointment of two re- 
gional representatives: Russell B. Smith, 
midwest representative at 205 W. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, and Robert Arnell, Robert 
Arnell Co., 345 S. Doheny Dr., Beverly 


Hills, Cal., western representative. 


James E. Boddorf . . from sales staff, Na- 
tion's Schools and College & University 
usiness, to sales manager, Architectural 
Record, published by F. W. Dodge Corp., 
New York. Also, H. P. Wilson, from assist- 
ant advertising manager to advertising 
and promotion Construction 
News & 
Philip A. Sherman, who retired. 


manager 


Statistics Div. He succeeds 


David W. Tibbott, Jr. . . from New Eng- 
land representative, Army Times Publish- 
ing Co., to New England district manager, 
What's New in Plant-Engineering Equip- 


ment, Putman Publishing Co., Chicago. 


Fred M. Stanley . . from Philadelphia 
regional manager, to advertising manager, 
American Society for Metals, Metals Park, 
O. He succeeds William J. Hilty, named 


exposition manager. 


Stanley Wenter 
Frank J. Wenter . . from vice-president 
and general manager, Hudson Publish- 
Co., Los Altos, Cal., to advertising 
vice-president, Clissold Publishing 
Chicago. © 





Want these top IM articles 


for your marketing library? 


© Unless otherwise indicated, these reprints of top IM feature articles are 
available at the following rates: | to ten, 25¢ each; up to 50, 20¢ each; up to 
100, 15¢ each; over 100, 12'!/¢ each. Quantity rates on 50¢ reprints are: 10 
to 50, 40¢ each; 50 to 100, 32!/,¢ each; over 100, 25¢ each. 


R435 Small company seeks to integrate 
an industry's marketing efforts. 

R434 Why don’t industrial buyers say 
what they mean? 

R433 Today’s industrial ad manager. . 
IM‘s survey of the “average adman,” his 
past, present and future. This reprint 50¢. 
R432 1961 ad budget survey . . IM’s an- 
nual report. 

R431 1960 advertising volume analysis 
and year’s totals. 

R430 Look for business papers to hit $590 
million in 1961. 

R429 If you're working too hard, you're 
not doing your job. 

R428 What market research can do be- 
sides find markets. 

R427 What makes a successful trade show 
exhibit? 

R426 An intimate look at today’s indus- 
trial sales manager. 

R425 Publicity alone launches a new prod- 
uct for G.E. 

R424 How to engineer an ad for engi- 
neers. 

R423 Here's proof that foreign ad readers 
want facts, too. 

R422 Circulation analysis—a must in 
media selection. 

R421 Here’s proof that distributors can 
afford to advertise. 

R420 Trade show planning pays off for 
FWD Corp. 

R419 Why case histories aren't as good 
as they say. 

R418 Eight ways publicity men can keep 
editors happy. 

R417 How to get along with your adver- 
tising agency. 

R416 An inside look at defense advertis- 
ing and selling. 

R414 direct GE’s mail—how the enormous 
job gets done. 

R413 How creative are you? Here’s a 
test. 

R411 How to drive your pr man crazy. 
R410 What to do when your market dis- 
appears. 

R407 What qualities make an ideal indus- 
trial salesman? 

R406 How to give your marketing a long- 
er reach. 

R405 Metalmakers battle for the retail 
sale. 

R403 What to do after you launch a new 
product—Globe Industries’ approach. 
R402 Twelve reasons why industrial pr 
programs fail. 

R401 IM’s annual ad budget study—over 
300 budgets analyzed. 

R400 How American-Standard’s Industrial 
Division developed its new campaign. 
R399 IM’s annual report on business paper 
trends and developments. 


R398 Who should conduct marketing sur- 
veys? 

R397 How salesmen use ads in day-to-day 
selling. 

R394 Eight ways to improve your inquiry 
handling. 

R393 How to error-proof a company anni- 
versary. 

R392 How to sell management on a big 
budget boost. 





See page 88 for details on IM 
Encyclopedia of Marketing reprints 
available 











R391 Are trade show exhibits worth their 
cost? 

R390 How industrial advertising agencies 
make their money. 

R389 How to make customers reach for 
your catalog. 

R387 Let's take a new look at industrial 
sales psychology. 

R385 Here’s proof that the industrial buyer 
is human, 

R383 Building corporate images with pres- 
tige brochures. 

R382 What happens to a catalog after 18 
years? 

R379 Industrial design as a function of 
marketing. 

R377 What's best? Big ads seldom or lit- 
tle ads often? Part II (see + 356) 

R375 ITE reaps multiple rewards through 
distributor education. 

R374 Distributor feedback sessions solve 
problems. 

R373 How to use readership research. 
R372 Here’s how to get and use better ad- 


Reprint 


Number: Quantity 


























Jo 


Please use this coupon. Order by number 
from Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11. Remittance must 
accompany order under $2. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 


vertising photographs. 

R370 What to do the next time they want 
to cut your ad budget. 

R368 Why it takes effective plans and 
merchandising for new product success. 
R367 Getting the most from a case his- 
tory. 

R366 You have to build markets for your 
products. 

R365 Trouble’s coming if you're not or- 
ganized for sales. 

R364 A look at procurement in the aircraft 
and missile market. 

R363 A basic guide to the legal problems 
of new products. 

R362 How to choose your manufacturers 
agent. 

A361 A basic guide to better press re- 
leases. 

R360 How to sell an idea to your boss. 
R358 A basic guide to better direct mail 
copy. 

R357 A basic guide to company communi- 
cations. 

R356 What's best? Big ads seldom or small 
ads often? (see +377) 

R355 How to get technical help with tech- 
nical publicity. 

R354 A basic guide to market planning. 
R351 When should you buy outside pro- 
motional services? 

R350 A guide to effective selling at a 
trade show. 

R349 How to humanize technical ads. 
R347 How to pay ad agencies what 
they‘re worth. 

R346 What else does your ad agency 
have to offer? 

R343 A basic guide to distributor promo- 
tion. 

R341 A basic guide to sales incentives. 
R340 A basic guide to open houses. 
R338 Brainstorming—valuable tool or pass- 
ing fancy? 

R337 How to apply research to industrial 
marketing. 

R366 A basic guide to readership reports. 
A334 How to write industrial publicity 
articles. 
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How to make 


your ad a 


guided missive 


—and land if right on target! 


An ad is often like a rocket — you can get it off the ground on words of fire, send it 
soaring to the sky with brilliant artwork, yet have it fall back to earth a dud because 
.. IT WAS AIMED IN THE WRONG DIRECTION. 


Fortunately, in military-electronics the target area is well-defined: you know that to 
get orders you've got to get your message across to key officials in the Pentagon, in the 
Armed Services, and to important contractors and sub-contractors. Score a direct hit in 
this target area, and you'll get your share of the $4.5 billion Uncle Sam is now spend- 


ing each year on military-electronics! 


Make your ad, therefore, a guided missive in the only magazine aimed solely at this gi- 
gantic market: SIGNAL! Our team of editors make up a sensitive human guidance 
system; alert, they sense every change in the market, each shift of policy, and prepare 
for it. That is why, month after month, SIGNAL continues to zero in on 10,000 prime 


military-electronics prospects for your product — and the number’s growing! 


Many firms who advertise with SIGNAL have found: the sky’s no longer the limit 
with military-electronics. Your firm, too, can attract new orders, reap new profits, with 
purposeful, DIRECTED advertising placed in 

Official Journal of the Armed 


Forces Communications and 
Electronics Association 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
MU 2-6606 
Boston ¢ Chicago ¢ Minneapolis 
Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 
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_ copy chasers 


OK 


as inserted 





\YVY 


Construction field offers lesson 


in industrial advertising 


The very best industrial advertising is in the construction 
field, say the Copy Chasers. In this article, they tell and show 
why they have come to this conclusion . . 


Gey It might seem odd that of all 
the classes of business publications, 
the class which seems to us to have 
the most effective advertising is one 
of the most unlikely. 

By and large, construction indus- 
try magazines carry the best indus- 
trial advertising. 

We used to think Scientific Amer- 
ican. But the solid-block-of-sans- 
serif-type boys have pretty much 
taken over this magazine, and the 
advertising pages are no longer as 
much fun and as instructive to us 
learners as they used to be. 

There is no surface reason why 
construction industry magazines 
should be favored with advertising 
considerably above average while 
that in magazines read by audiences 
presumably more sophisticated than 
contractors is mostly pretty dread- 
ful. 

Yet there is an underlying reason 
for this high level of advertising 
quality. The reason is that two Mc- 
Graw-Hill magazines in this field 
have, over the years, invested large 
sums of money in advertising read- 
ership studies—and, far beyond 
what most sponsors of such studies 


have done, have put on strong and 
consistent programs to educate their 
advertisers. 

Educate may be a strong word, 
and neither publisher, probably, 
would approve of it. About as far as 
a publisher would go is to say he 
makes the service available and the 
advertiser and his agency are free to 
use the information as they will. 
The fact is, though, that the publish- 
ers of Engineering News-Record 
and Construction Methods have 
done more than most to interpret 
the findings of readership research 
and to make the findings known to 
(and if possible acted upon by) 
their advertisers. 

Result: more good ads per 100 
pages in these magazines (and even 
their competitors in the same field) 
than in any other class. 

Follow us this way, please. 


Label screening . . We'll start off 
in EN-R with a third-page ad on 
page 2. It’s a vertical column. At the 
top: “Slab Forming.” This makes 
sense. The advertiser apparently re- 
alized he didn’t have much room for 
attention-getting, so he labelled his 


message in order to attract those, 
among the readers, who would be 
most likely to be interested in what 
he wanted to tell them. 

Under that headline, a cut of a 
slab-forming operation. And below 
that, in display type: “Symons 
Steel-Ply Forms Used Twice per 
Month.” A sub-head points up the 
significance of this: “Material Costs 
Reduced to 10 Cents a Square Foot.” 

One paragraph of copy follows: 

Slab forms were stripped in 10 
days without disturbing the sup- 
port shoring; still met specifica- 
tions calling for 28 days of slab 
support. 

Then comes a sketch making clear 
what’s happening in the picture. 
After which, the copy continues: 


When constructing apartments 
on the campus of Stanford Uni- 
versity, Howard J. White, Inc. had 
one big problem . . how to re- 
duce slab-forming costs. Symons 
Steel-Ply was the answer. 

4x6 girts, laid longitudinally 
with the floor slab, are first set in 
place on shores and flush with the 
bottom of the slab. When the slab 
is poured, it bears directly on the 
timber girt. Next, 2x4’s are bolted 
to the girt to form a ledge. Sym- 
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Slab Forming 


Symons Steel-Ply Forms 
Used Twice Per Month 


. . Material Costs Reduced 
to 10 Cents a Square Foot 
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Symons . . superb 


ons 4 ft. Steel-Ply Panels are 

dropped in place on the 2x4 ledge. 

No connecting hardware is used 

. carpenters drive a nail through 

a form-hardware opening to the 

girt on each panel so that when 

the 2x4 ledges are removed, the 
panels will not fail. 

That’s more sales message and 
easier to take than you get in most 
full-page ads, it’s clear, and it’s 
convincing. 

Jack Evans, Symons account ex- 
ecutive at Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
haract & Reed was responsible for 
the production of this ad. 


Iloegical timing . . Except for the 


fact that it was somewhat untimely 
in the issue in which we read it, 
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LUBE LOGIC) Five ways to 


Now's the time for battery check-ups 


LEADING CONTRACTORS —EVERYWHERE—RELY ON TEXACO LUBRICATION 
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Grease guns like it warm 
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Texaco . . so good it goes on, andon.. 


Texaco’s “Lube Logic” turned out 
fine. This of a series of 
spreads containing helpful informa- 
tion on maintenance of equipment. 
(February was a little late for copy 
starting “With cold weather ahead,” 
but that’s not the fault of the copy- 
writer and layout man.) 

The cut nearby will show you the 
format. The various parts of the ad 
tell about battery check-ups, how 
to store grease guns (they “like it 
warm”), a warning against using 
last year’s anti-freeze (the chem- 
ical additives may have “lost their 
punch”), and a suggestion to idle 
the engine for a while after an oil 
change. 

The pictures and captions lower 
left tell about some applications, and 
the section lower right offers “the 
March 1960 issue of Texaco’s ‘Lub- 
rication’ magazine.” Apparently this 
ad must have scored so high it was 
repeated, and somebody forgot to 
check it against the calendar. 

Anyway, George Watts did a good 
job on copy, and so did Ken Smith 
on layout, both G. M. Basford. 


is one 


Service plus . . More tips—in a 
more editorial, less addy style—are 
contained in Alpha Portland Cement 
Co.’s “News and notes from the 
field.” Type in this ad is rather 
small, but the material is well or- 
ganized and reading is fairly easy. 
Subject of the page is “Tips on 
building watertight concrete struc- 
tures,” and as far as we can tell the 


copy is straight information with no 
particular “sell” for Alpha. Unless 
you consider that service advertising 
is a very good form of selling ad- 
vertising. At the very least, a strong 
job is done in behalf of concrete as 
a structural material for swimming 
pools, basement playrooms and 
other sub-surface structures, and 
Alpha figures to gain the good will. 


2 good heads... Zonolite Co. has a 
rather long headline which the copy 
pays off in short order: “8 reasons 
why no other insulation fits your 
roof deck needs as efficiently as 
Zonolite Vermiculite Concrete.” 
Continued on page | 
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Alpha . . there’s ‘sell’ in service 








How not to miss atrick... 


enables our editors to present new and vital packaging 
data which, in turn, provides advertisers with alert, in- 
terested, conditioned audiences for their sales messages. 


“I examine every page of every issue of 
MODERN PACKAGING because I feel that it 
could be a source of packaging information. 
I don’t want to miss a trick.” 








These are the words of an executive as related to Dr. 
Paul D. Merry, one of the more than 90 university pro- 
fessors who form MODERN PACKAGING'’S Readership De- 
velopment staff. These top educators regularly call on 
packaging executives with the sole aim of helping them 
to use MODERN PACKAGING and its collateral services for 


solving packaging problems. 


More than 4,000 of these personal calls were made last 
year as part of a constantly-expanding program to as- 
sure activated reader interest in MODERN PACKAGING. 
The feedback of information provided by these calls 


It will pay you, too, to keep up with all the new facts 
and timely trends concerning the 20 billion dollar pack- 
aging market. Simply make a habit of advertising in 
MODERN PACKAGING...the magazine that gives authenti- 
cated access to every dimension of packaging...the 
magazine that has more editorial material, more paid 
subscribers and carries more advertising than any other 


publication in its field. 


And, by the way, if you want the most complete collec- 
tion of media data on the subject of packaging, ask your 
MODERN PACKAGING representative for our new Market 
and Media Data File. 


MODERN PACKAGING 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION -—The Complete Authority of Packaging 


Offices: New York 770 Lexington Ave.; Chicago 620 N. Michigan Ave.; 
1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg.; London, E.C. 4, England 110 Fleet St.; 


1546, Overseas Media Representatives. 


Cleveland 3537 Lee @ Los & 6535 Wilshire Blvd., Atlanta 
Frankfurt/Main Wittelsbacher Allee 60.; Tokyo Central, Japan P. O. £ 








8 reasons why no other insulation fits your roof 
deck needs as efficiently and economically as 
ZONOLITE’ VERMICULITE CONCRETE 
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Circular-design school built entirely of concrete 
for less than $13.20 per square foot! 
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Zonolite itemized ‘sell’ 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 158 


Copy itemizes the reasons, and each 
one is meaty—for example: 


Light Weight as little as 
1/6th the weight of ordinary con- 
crete, sO supporting structures can 
be considerably lighter in weight 
and cost. 


Another good headline on a Port- 
land Cement Association ad: “Cir- 
cular-design school built entirely of 
concrete for less than $13.20 per 
square foot!” 


Poor execution . . Autocar had the 
right idea with its layout, but exe- 
cution fell apart. The illustration—a 
painting—is unreal; too much care 
was taken to make the name plates 
on the truck stand out. The headline 
is brag-and-boast: “This job is 
Autocar size . . don’t think of less.” 
And the copy is just copy—very 
little persuasion: 


For certain jobs you either have 
Autocars or wish you had. Noth- 
ing less answers. 

Take building an expressway 
like Maryland’s new Jones-Falls. 
There's a job that really tests a 
truck’s character. Loads are ter- 
rific. Grades are steep and there’s 
constant shifting. The mud can be 
axle deep, but to the Autocar 
this is still a non-stop operation. 
Such performance is the direct re- 
sult of the custom engineering and 
quality in which Autocar is un- 
surpassed. 
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Portland Cement Ass’n. good head 


Visual interest . . Of course, a lot 
of construction jobs are interesting 
in themselves, even to laymen. 
Here’s an artist’s vision of a modern 
sports stadium. (“Many now on the 
drawing boards will differ vastly 
from anything in existence today.”) 
The copy which Colorado Fyel & 
Iron has run under the drawing 
points out the various applications 
for CF&I products. 


Makes its points . . Construction 
equipment advertisers do have the 
advantage of an opportunity to use 


Autocar . . what big name plates! 


panoramic photographs that most 
advertisers don’t have. In the Jaeger 
ad (p. 170) you have a top view of a 
road-building job. The various op- 
erations are numbered to show 
“How a small crew can give you 
high production on this year’s 
work.” 

In the Jaeger Spreader-Finisher 
you have a one-man machine that 
spreads and makes first finishing 
pass in the same operation. 

When followed by the Jaeger 
combination of finishing machine 
and finisher-float, you have a se- 
quence of 3 additional screeds and 


Continued on page 162 





Modern sports stadiums... 
modern CF.I Steel Products 








THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 





Colorado Fuel & Iron . 


. futuristic approach intrigues even layman 

















WHEN DO PEOPLE READ BETWEEN THE LINES? 


Just about all the time. Whenever a hobbyist studies your catalog, he is unconsciously 
reading between the lines for evidence of your company’s character. He sees more 
than just text and pictures. He looks for the quality image that only a good printer can 
help you achieve. Select your printer carefully — and early enough to get his help in 
the planning stages. Very likely he will specify a Warren paper, because he'll get bet- 
ter results — and so will you. S$. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Fine printing papers for advertising literature and the publishing of books. 


Warren's printing papers make a good impression 
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How a small crew con give you high 
production on this year’s work 


JAEGER 


HYDRAULIC- SMOOTH PAVING EQUIPMENT 








Jaeger . . panorama with copy punch 


COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 160 


a float pan, producing a surface 
that meets the most rigid specifi- 
cations with only one operator on 
the finishing machine and 2 or 3 
men for final edging. 


Now note how the captions under 
the main picture prove out the 
headline: 


1. One man on spreader lays base 
for mesh. 
2. One man on _ spreader-finisher 
lays top and also finishes it with 
first screed. 
3. One man on finisher gives ac- 
curate finish with tandem screeds. 
This same man also operates the 
finisher-float towed behind the fin- 
ishing machine for final close-tol- 
erance correction with suspended 
oscillating screed and 30” wide 
float pan. 
4. Three men (one for each side 
and the third with full-width lute) 
edge and complete the surface. 
5. Burlap drag requires no opera- 
tor. 
6. Last man applies curing com- 
pound. 


The picture upper right gets closer 
to the scene of action to explain how 
“the machines do the work.” 

Good advertising. 

Maurice Mullay, head of the 
Columbus, O., agency of that name, 
who wrote the copy, knows how 
roads get built and ads get read. 
Art director, Richard J. Meyer, did 
the layout. 

Fantasy is dangerous in advertis- 
ing, but Black & Decker makes out 
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all right with its ad which shows a 
house being sawed in half; it’s “The 
saw that could cut a house in half!” 
Sales point is that this new B&D 
Sabre Saw “cuts clean through wood 
and plaster, metal pipe and sheet . . 
as easy as you please with exclusive 
long-stroke action.” 


Well art-directed . . Austin-West- 
ern’s illustration uses arcs of con- 
centric circles to demonstrate ma- 
neuverability of its hydraulic 
cranes. Caption next to the inner 
circle says, “Continuous full circle 
beam rotation allows work over 





he saw that could cut a house in half! 


New BLD Sabre Saw with iongercut ‘ 
goes through wood metal, plaster 


Cuts man -maves TO MMUTE® 





1 Black Decker 





. successful whimsy 


front, sides or rear.” The one near 
the outer circle reads, “Telescoping 
hydraulic beams extend up to 48 ft.” 


Half-color spreads .. We liked 
the orderly, informative Hough Pay- 
loader ad. What you can’t see in the 
reproduction (opposite) is that the 
right-hand page is in full color. The 
other Hough spread follows the first 
one, with the left-hand page this 
time appearing in full color. Very 
effective in the magazine. 

Does the fact that so many adver- 
tisers use the same format mean 
that the readers get tired of it? 
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Austin-Western . . arcs tell the story 
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Hough . . Sky-blue and tree-green half-spreads 


Basically, the Gulf ad has the same 
structure as some of the others. 
Does this mean that the Gulf ad 
suffers from the sameness of format? 
We don’t think so. The only evi- 
dence we've seen on this indicates 
that the readers like this format; the 
more they see of it, the less likely 
they are to be attracted to less con- 
ventional, more addy or more art-y 
layouts. 


Mystery ad? . . This one looks like 
an editorial feature. Single large 
photo bleeds top, side and bottom. 
No signature, just a label on the 
photo: “Picture of the Month.” What 
is it? 

Steel dome tops out 

nuclear reactor housing 


A stiffleg derrick with 100-foot 
boom lifts a 280-ton dome into 
position atop a 50-ft-dia steel cyl- 
inder that will house an experi- 
mental nuclear reactor at Saxton, 
Pa. The dome and cylinder rest on 
a dish-shaped base that was assem- 
bled on a platform at ground lev- 


el, then lowered into a 57-ft-deep 
excavation by the stiffleg. Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., the fabricator and 
erector, field welded the plate sec- 
tions that make up the skin of the 
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Steel Dome Tops Out 
Nuclear Reactor Housing 


Bethlehem . . is it or isn’t it? 


vessel to insure that it was leak- 
proof. The 100-ft-high structure 
has a volume of 190,200 cu ft. 


Note: It wasn’t an ad, after all. It 
was an editorial feature. But so 
many ads in these magazines are 
built on the editorial formula, we 
got fooled. Still, a pretty good “ad”, 
even if it didn’t cost Bethlehem a 
cent. 











J.P. Neill strings 60-inch pipe over 
with never a breakdown... 


33-mile obstacle course 





Gulf. . 


effective format spoils reader for addy ads 
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paper and pulp 
adustry 


TONS DON’T BUY 


It’s natural for people to assume that 
a big paper mill turning out 300 tons 
of paper a day must be a much better 
prospect for equipment and supplies 
than a small mill producing 25 or 30 
tons a day. In a way this is true, but in 
the paper business it’s not quite that 
simple. 


Even the smallest paper mill must have 
its blow pit, beater, stuff chest and 
mixing box before the pulp starts its 
trip into the wet end of the paper 
machine. Even a low capacity machine 
requires a wire-cloth screen, suction 
boxes, dandy roll, felt, press rolls, 
drying cylinders and calender rolls, to 
say nothing of all the bearings and 
pumps and valves and power that make 
it run. 


What about chemicals? Doesn't a big 
mill use more than a small mill? Not 
necessarily. A good bond paper requires 
several times more chemicals per ton 
than newsprint. A small plant turning 
out glassine can easily spend more for 
chemicals than a big paperboard mill. 
You just can’t figure the importance of 
a miil by its tonnage. You have to know 
what it makes. 


All of which points up an important 
fact about selling your product to the 
paper and pulp industry: to cover the 
market you have to cover all mills— 
the large, the small, and the in-between. 
High tonnage, or high dollar volume, is 
only a part of the answer. As one paper 
man put it succinctly, tons don’t buy 
equipment; mills do. 


YES, PEOPLE BUY 


One thing that is not related to mill size 
as much as vou might think is the num- 
ber of production and management 
people important to reach. Whether a 
mill is large or small, whether it makes 
wrapping paper or writing paper, you 
will find about the same number of 
people with the basic responsibilities: 
maintenance, engineering, stock prepa- 
ration, paper machine, finishing. And 
of course the person in charge of the 
whole mill. These are the people Paper 
Trade Journal is edited for, primarily. 


It pays to cover these functions in every 
mill. To paraphrase our friend quoted 
above, tons don’t buy equipment; 
people do. Important people, that is 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





Lauds realistic appraisal of 
press conferences by Weinberg 


# As one who has been in the pub- 
lic relations business 14 years, I 
want to tell you how much I en- 
joyed—and agreed with—Arthur 
Weinberg’s article, “Is This Press 
Conference Really Necessary?” 
which appeared in your February 
issue [p. 49]. 

It’s heartening to know that there 
is still at least one pr man who is 
realistic and honest enough to rec- 
ognize and admit that most of these 
affairs are glorified social gather- 
ings. Too many clients are “conned” 
into believing that the press con- 
ference serves as a kind of intel- 
lectual penicillin that will cure their 
corporate ills overnight. Not so. The 
lush days are over! 

Again, congratulations on a sound 
and purposeful job. 

PHIL FEWSMITH 
Public relations director, Erwin 
Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, New 
York. 


Decries pr’s promiscuity; 
suggests pinpointing publicity 


I’m not involved or interested in 
press conferences in any way, but 
pr man Weinberg’s recent IM ar- 
ticle of criticism [IM, February, p. 
49] prompted the following on an- 
other phase of pr which his pro- 
fession should be chided about. 

An “after hours” activity of mine 
is voluntary service on the editorial 
board of a 24-page, 6x9” local area 
chemists’ journal. Despite a circula- 
tion of only 1,200, it is on nearly 100 
“pr” mailing lists. From the influx 
of news received during the past 
year or so, I’ve come to the conclu- 
sion that “pr” is beginning to stand 
for “promiscuous relations.” 

There was a time when a news 
release was issued only when there 
was something newsworthy to im- 
part. Releases were factual yet as 


interestingly written as good ad 


copy. Distribution was pinpointed. 

Not so today. The journal of 
which I speak does not publish 
news releases because of space lim- 
itations and is so designated in pub- 
lication directories. Yet it receives 
an average of five releases daily— 
large glossy prints and all. 

And the content of most of these 
blurbs! Run-of-the-mill written; 
they describe new lift trucks, paints, 
plant flooring material, appoint- 
ments of salesmen to _ territories 
thousands of miles away, even the 
feat of a building material com- 
pany prexy in winning a motor boat 
race on a small western lake. 

I’ve been told that it costs no 
more to broadcast than to select. 
I don’t believe it. My waste basket 
enjoys a daily ration of from three 
to five large glossy prints with a 
handful of brochures and folders; 
recently a_ portfolio containing 
seven different releases covering the 
business history of a non-chemical 
firm, five large prints, and addi- 
tional literature, with 40c in postage 
on the outsize envelope. I shudder 
when I surmise that in our small 
publishing field alone, fifty-odd 
similar journals also get this flood. 

I suggest that you, who pay the 
shot, revaluate your pr programs. 
What do you want for your money 
—quantity or quality; promiscuous 
or pinpoint publicity? 

F. G. WEBER 
Sales Promotion Manager, Will 
Corp., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Says he’s handicapped to have 
missed Part I, ‘Sales Training’ 


= I have just received my first 
copy of InpUSTRIAL MARKETING—in- 
deed I am quite pleased. 

In reading the second in a series 
“A Basic Guide to Training Indus- 
trial Salesmen”—I feel I am seri- 
ously handicapped not having read 
the first part of this article. 

Would you please send me a re- 


ntinued on page 166 
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the bridge between markets 
and media selection 


which also connects your sales message 


with your best prospects 


Market selections precede media selections. And 
when industrial markets and media selections and 
schedules are being determined by advertiser and 
agency management, it’s a pretty good bet you 
will find Industrial Marketing’s Market Data & 
Directory Number being used extensively as a 
basic guide and reference. 

Containing over 600 pages on 71 major industrial 
and trade markets and media, the annual MD&DN 
is considered an invaluable marketing tool by in- 
dustrial advertisers and their agencies. 

Among industrial advertisers where it has 13 times 
more circulation than any other business paper 


reference book, and in the agency field where its 
circulation is concentrated among individuals 
supervising industrial accounts, the MD&DN will 
be directed this year to nearly 17,000 paid sub- 
scribers, representing over 50,000 readers in key 
places. 

Plan now to make the MD&DN a part of your 
advertising and promotion plans. Your message 
will be placed adjacent to related market data, 
making it available to all who have an interest in 
vour market or medium and who use the MD&DN 
many times in a year. 

Reserve space now. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 41st ANNUAL 
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630 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 17 
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PUBLICATION DATE: JUNE 23, 1961— CLOSING DATE: THIS MONTH 
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PRINTING? 


PACKAGE INSERTS 
MAIL STUFFERS 

SALES PROMOTION 
DIRECT MAIL 9 
CATALOGS 

DISPLAYS bal 


Then call Rose . . . specialists in 
full color reproduction! Picture your 
merchandise in sparkling life-like 
process color—watch it outpull ordi- 
nary printing 1000 to 1! 


COMPARE these typical prices 


(about half what you'd normally expect) 


8%x11 
250—$150. 1000—$235. 
500—$185. 


100,000—$1940. 


Estimates and samples on 
request 


o}-} ete) Re) am, [om 

Exclusively Process Color Lithography 

6 Varick St., New York 13, N.Y. 
CA 6-2542-3 











"= YOULL BE TICKLED 
Py 
Ci / with RESULTS... «WHEN YOu 
ROUN 


USE THIS successruL YEAR- ID . 
MAILING PIECE/ ANNOUNCE NEW ~/\,, 
PRODUCTS, STORE OPENINGS, An 
EVENTS. INVITATIONS, PRICES... WHENEV 

YOU WANT ACTION. FREE SA PLE! 


MARVIC ADVERTISING CORP. 
861-IMMANHATTAN AVE, BROOKLYN 22, N.Y 








COPYWRITING STUDIO 
Confidential Work 


Add 26 copy experts to 
your staff—buf not to 
your poyroli—get a 
top creative team for o 
pre-agreed per-job fee. 


Persuasive Communication 
any kind — any medium 


MU: 3-1455 


270. madison /ny 16 





Free Samples 

& Catalog 

Grace Letter Co., Inc. 
77 Fifth Avenue, Dept. F 


New York 3, N.Y. 
Watkins 4.0850 


ALPHABETS 








Ad Agency 
Industrial Ad Maker 


Creative flair plus knowledge of electronic 
components plus high-volume writing ca- 
pacity for medium size midtown agency. 
Consumer and industrial exp. req. 
Detailed resume to Box 574, ¢/o Indus- 
trial Marketing, 630 Third Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 164 


print of Part I or a copy of the Feb- 
ruary issue? 
Lewis P. SALg, JR. 
Salesman, Mead Containers, 
Chicago. 
[Reprints of this four-part series, 
the last installment of which ap- 
pears in this issue, soon will be 
available at $1 a copy. Write to Re- 
print Editor, Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
—Ed. ] 


Finds IM constant source 
of ideas in dealer-jobber area 


# In the 12 years since I came to 
California and started manufactur- 
ing slide rules and scientific equip- 
ment, the steady flow of basic and 
new ideas in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
has been a big help in building our 
dealer-jobber coverage and achiev- 
ing understanding and acceptance 
in various markets. . . 
ROSS C. PICKETT 
Chairman, Pickett & Eckel, Inc., 
Alhambra, Cal. 


Thanks Sid for passing on 
Polk's philosophy in editorial 


= Your February, 1961, editorial 
about Sol Polk’s attitude and 
philosophy [“Sid Bernstein says . .”, 
p. 75] said something so well that 
I’ve been trying to hear or see said, 
that I’m impelled to say “thank 
you.” 
Also may I have 3 or 4 tearsheets 
for friends who don’t get IM? 
PAUL D. KRANZBERG 
Padco Advertising Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


P.S.: We love you, too 


= ...I have been a reader of IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING for literally 
dozens of years, and I feel that 
there is no other book in our field 
which gives the pertinent and 
thought-provoking information that 
is contained in your pages, month 
after month. 
ALFRED F. MANSBACH 
Advertising and Public Rela- 
tions Manager, The Eimco 
Corp., Salt Lake City. 


| Brochure Explains 
| Photo-Reporting 


In a brochure, issued by Sickles 
Photo-Reporting, national adver- 
tising managers, agency account 
executives and art directors cite 
examples of how Sickles has 
helped them obtain pictures and 
stories for advertising. Eight 
national advertisers describe 
case histories of their experi- 
ences with, in most cases, the 
finished ads being illustrated. 


. - for more details write or phone, 


SICKLES Photo-Reporting 
P.O. Box 98, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 





Appliance Service 
is hig Business 


For facts about this fast growing industry 
ask for your copy of Market File "B". 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE 


UY) wats 


505 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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“ouane A eine } Senin OlLco. 
BETHLEHEM ee caren PRODUCTION DEPT. 


WANTED ror au users oF vecais 


RUBBERCAL® (plastic decal) is permanent, waterproof, tough 
Easiest applied — without water in any weather. Best indoor, out- 
door emblems. More economical. Write for samples. Made only by 


MULTI-COLOR PROCESS CO., Box 1033, Tulsa, Okla. 


iLyuUAUS 
for CONVENTIONS - CLUB - HOME 
LEIS, ORCHIDS, HULA SKIRTS, etc. 
& ORCHAWAII——— 


Hq. 305 7th Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y., OR 5-6500 
Br: 30 W. Wash. St., Chi. 2, 11. AN 3-6622 




















SALES PROSPECTOR 


MEANS MORE SALES FOR YOU 
Current Reports On 
@ NEW MANUFACTURERS 
@ INDUSTRIAL EXPANSIONS 
P.O. Box 481-B 
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EASA NEWS is read monthly by members of 
Electrical Apparatus Service Ass’n—your best 
outlets for sales of motors, controls 


and parts as well as warranty service. 


HORACE BARKS PUBLICATIONS 
818 OLIVE ST. + ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 





Index to Advertisers 





*Air Conditioning Heating and Venti- 
lating 

Air Force/Space Digest 

“American Artisan 

“American Ceramic Society 

“American City, The 

“American Gas Journal 


“American Society of Civil Engineers, 
The 


“American Society of Heating, Re- 
frigerating and Air-Conditioning En- 
gineers 151 


“American Society of Tool and Manu- 
facturing Engineers, The 6-7 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 79 


“Ames Publishing Co. 4,5 
Appleton Coated Paper Co., The _ 67-68 
“Architectural Record 58-59 
*“ASHRAE Journal 151 
Associated Business Publications, The 64 
“Associated Construction Publications 81 
“Automotive Industries 4th Cover 
Aviation Week 74-75 


“Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 152 
“Bark, Horace, Publications 166 
*Breskin Publications 105, 131, 159 
Brown, Arthur, & Bro., Inc. 152 
“Business Week 28 
*“Buttenheim Publications 123 


“Ceramic Bulletin 148 
Chemical Engineering 106-107 
Chemical Week lll 
“Chilton Company 10-11 
“Chilton Publications 14-15, 17, 4th Cover 
“Civil Engineering 116 
Commercial Car Journal 17 
Composite Catalog of Oil Field 
Equipment and Services 87 
“Concrete Products 114 
*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 
ses 20, 22-23, 99, 147 
Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 99 
“Construction Equipment . 147 
“Construction News 151 
“Constructor, The 102 
“Copp, Wm. C., & Associates 156 
Copy Shop, The 166 


“Dodge, F. W., Corp. 58-59, 84-85 
“Domestic Engineering 12-13 


“EASA News 166 
Electric Appliance Service News 166 
Electro-Technology 22-23 
“Electronics 89 
“Engineering & Mining Journal 8-9 


Factory 121 
*Fensholt Advertising Agency, The 118 


Food Engineering 


*Gardner Publications, Inc. 32, 110 
General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. 137 
Grace Letter Co., Inc. 166 
Grid-Bulletin 98 
“Gulf Publishing Co. 87 


Haas Display, Inc. ‘ 152 
“Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 95 
Hospital Purchasing File 134 
*Hospitals 90 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 141 


“Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation 150 


“Industrial Distribution 77 
“Industrial Distributor News 5 
“Industrial Equipment News 1, 31 
“Industrial Heating . 134 


“Industrial Maintenance and Plant 
Operation 


“Industrial Marketing —_ 
“Industrial Press, The 19, 26-27 
*Iron & Steel Engineer 132 


“Journal of the American Hospital 
Association 


“Keeney Publishing Co. 


*Law and Order 3rd Cover 
Letter Shop Inc., The 151 


“Machine Design 101 
*Machinery 26-27 
*Maclean-Hunter Publications 114, 115 


Management and Business Automa- 
tion 149 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. = 21 


Marvic Company, The _ ne 166 

*Materials Research & Standards 102 

*“Mayor and Manager 3rd Cover 

*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. . 8-9, 
28, 74-75, 77, 89, 96, 97, 106-107, 111, 
121, 127, 152 

*Modern Machine Shop 32 

“Modern Packaging 159 

“Modern Plastics 

Modern Plastics Encyclopedia 
Multi-Color Process Co, 


“National Safety News _. : . 129 


*New Equipment Digest 
Newsweek 


Oil and Gas Journal, The 
Orchawaii 


*Package Engineering 

*Panamerican Publishing Co. 

*Paper Trade Journal 

*Penton Publications 70-71, 101, 
Petroleum and Chemical Transport- 
er 


*Petroleum Engineer Publishing Co., 
The 112, 


“Petroleum Refiner 87 
Pipe Line Catalog 87 
*Pipe Line Industry 87 
*Pit and Quarry 2 
*Proceedings of the I.R.E. 2nd Cover 
*Products Finishing 110 
*Products Finishing Directory 110 
“Public Works Magazine 108 
*Public Works Publications 108 
Purchasing 20 
Purchasing Files, Inc. 

“Purchasing Week 


Refinery Catalog 
“Reinhold Publications 
Reply-O-Letter 

“Rock Products 

Rose Color, Inc. 


Sales Prospector 

“Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 
*Signal 

*Smith, Harry W., Inc. 

*Steel 

*Sweet's Catalog Service 


“Textiles Panamericanos 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 

*Thomas Publishing Co. 

“Thomas Register 

*Tool and Manufacturing Engineer, 
The 


U.S. News & World Report 
United Van Lines Inc. 


“Wall Street Journal 

Warren, S. D., Company 
“Western Architect & Engineer 
Wiley, John, & Sons, Inc. 
“World Oil 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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, - EDITORIALLY 
.SPEAKI NG 


That Advertising Lag 


Recovery from the recession of the past year is now 
definitely under way. Most of the major indicators of 
business activity show that the recession touched bot- 
tom and has been succeeded by an appreciable rise. It 
is therefore confidently predicted that during the re- 
mainder of 1961, sales will be heading upward, and op- 
portunities for profitable advertising and promotion 
effort will be very much in evidence. 

It is unfortunate, from the standpoint of a healthy 
economy, that advertising tends to lag behind business 
improvement. At the very time when accelerated effort 
is needed to take advantage of more favorable condi- 
tions, business management still tends to keep its foot 
on the brake, and cautiously wait for substantial im- 
provement to make itself felt, without providing the 
stimulation which a well-organized sales and advertis- 
ing program can provide. 

In spite of the decline in the latter part of 1960, last 
year was a record-breaker in sales and profits for many 
companies. This year can be almost as good—provided 
business men are alert to the opportunity and take ad- 
vantage of the changed situation which has become 
statistically evident in most basic business indicators. 

One of the great advantages of a recovery movement 
following a recession is the improved psychology of 
business and the public. Pessimism has been succeeded 
by optimism. Confidence in the future has been restored. 
Capital investment is starting to climb. Employment 
and payrolls are rising. 

The automobile industry, a bellwether of American 
business, is looking forward to much better sales during 
the spring and summer. An unusually severe winter in 
most of the country discouraged consumer purchases, 
but good weather invariably stimulates new car buying. 
Because of the auto industry’s huge requirements and 
large payrolls, the improvement in automobile produc- 
tion, geared to increasing retail sales, is expected to be 
one of the most favorable factors in speeding general 
business recovery. 

Residential building also is expected to increase. 
Helped by easier credit for financing home-building, 
this industry is expected to give a good account of itself 
during the remainder of 1961. Construction activity in 
other sectors, including especially road-building, will 
add to the volume of employment and purchases of 
equipment and materials for the huge programs of 
road-building and other public improvements sched- 
uled for 1961. 

What are manufacturers going to do about these evi- 
dences of recovery? Will sales and promotion effort be 
expanded to take advantage of greater opportunities for 
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At the very time when accelerated effort is needed to 
take advantage of more favorable conditions, business 
management still tends to hold down ad spending. 


increased business? Will aggressive plans be made to 
provide salesmen and distributors with the selling tools 
they require for increased volume? Will advertising and 
promotion be given the added emphasis which can be 
of such vital importance to individual company per- 
formance? 

Some companies have cut their advertising and sales 
promotion in an effort to make a good profit showing 
with a reduced volume of business. But with a good 
chance to recover lost sales through expanded effort, 
the time has come for a resumption of the hard drive 
which has been in evidence during the past decade and 
which made recent years among the most prosperous 
the country has ever known. 

Those responsible for sales, advertising and promotion 
policies have a good reason for urging an expansion 
of the marketing program at this time. Those who are 
alert to the opportunities provided by a definite upward 
move from recession lows can get the jump on com- 
petition and insure a favorable result for 1961 by doing 
as the Chicago Tribune suggests and planning for big- 
ger sales through increased effort all along the line. 

The difference between success and a mediocre show- 
ing is largely in the hands of marketing pople. Their at- 
titude toward the situation has a lot to do with final 
results. A spirit of courage and enterprise, determina- 
tion to overcome obstacles and take advantage of every 
sales opportunity, will go far toward the creation of a 
fighting spirit which plans for bigger things and carries 
out those plans with confidence and enthusiasm. 

1961 can be a big year—especially for those who plan 
it that way, with increased sales effort, expanded ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, and a spirit of confidence 
in the unlimited opportunities of a growing America. 


Bac / 


Crain, Jr., President 











meet the leaders of the municipal market 


face-to-face in the pages of 


MAYOR oi MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER Talk directly to the 


mayors . . . managers... police chiefs in the journals that speak their language! 


MAYOR and MANAGER covers the 
problems which face America’s muni- 
cipal officials in this great time of 
change from urban to suburban living. 
In their hands rests the responsibility 
of providing — for America’s almost 
177 million population — adequate 
schools, roads, police and fire pro- 
tection, water facilities, sewage dis- 
posal, recreation sites, etc. They read 
MAYOR and MANAGER to find out 
what new goods and services are 
available to help them carry out their 
tasks within the strict budgets they 
must follow. MAYOR and MANAGER 
really opens doors to city hall be- 
cause it reaches 9,400 of the top city 
officials who annually spend 35 
BILLION DOLLARS for communities 
with populations of 1200 or more. To 
do a complete selling job at city hall, 
lay the groundwork in the pages of 
MAYOR and MANAGER. 








LAW and ORDER is the monthly man- 
ual police officers believe in! Gives 
them the facts about law enforcement 
methods across the country. It’s so 
well-received it’s become the most 
widely read police publication in 
America! Each month, 15,506 police 
officers — including 7,415 police 
chiefs who annually spend over 2% 
BILLION DOLLARS to run their force 
read LAW and ORDER. Cars, clothes, 
radios, bullets, batteries, photo gear 

. . whatever you sell that is needed 
and used in law enforcement, call on 
the police chiefs. You can sell them 
in LAW and ORDER . .. for less than 
142¢ per contact. You'll find the chiefs 
really respond to LAW and ORDER. 
One advertiser received 668 inquiries 
in 10 months. Put the law to work 
for you...and order a campaign, now! 
It can be your ticket to a successful 
new selling adventure. 


Remember ... The Municipal Market is on the move! Cover the leaders whe make the decisions in N'BP) 


MAYOR and MANAGER e LAW and ORDER 72 West 45th Street - New York 36, N. Y. » MUrray Hill 2-6606 





A. I.’s New “Metalworking mai PI igne Service” 


Delivers your product 
Story personally to 
EVERY KEY METALWORKING EXECUTIVE 
in America’s automotive : 
industry 


Automotive Industries presents a new, 

powerful selling concept for the machine tool and 

production equipment field—the 

“Metalworking Improvement Planning Service.” 

Designed to reach—and sell—the key 

Master Mechanic or Production Engineer in every one of 

America’s 6,500 automotive manufacturing plants, 

this new service personally delivers your technical data sheets 

to every potential customer for your products. 

A.L. offers this unmatched selling opportunity to full-page advertisers 
in its September 1, 1961, “Machine Tool and Production Equipment 
Issue.” Your advertisement in this special feature issue 

will reach a huge, receptive audience of over 30,000 automotive 
manufacturing executives...in an editorial climate that 

adds punch to your sales message. 


HERE’S HOW THE “METALWORKING IMPROVEMENT PLANNING 
SERVICE” GOES TO WORK FOR YOU: i a 


Every copy of the ‘‘Machine Tool and 

Production Issue’’ will contain a specially 

designed 22” x 28” worksheet that assists metalworking 
executives in setting up a program for evaluating 

and improving their plants’ tooling and production operations.” 


This worksheet is also mailed by A.|. to the key Master Mechanic 
or Tool Engineer in each of the industry’s 6,500 automotive plants. 

fe 
For each full-page ad in the ‘“‘Machine o | and Production Equipment 
issue,’’ you are eligible to include in jf worksheet mailings a two-page, 
data sheet . . . giving full technical inf$rmation about your products 
or services. These data sheets are by metalworking executives 
as valuable guides in the selectio new equipment for their operations. 
The special ‘‘Machine Tool and Pr tion Equipment Issue”’ 
in which your ad appears becomes a round reference for the 
automotive manufacturing market. Your sales-message works long and 
hard to bring your company’s products to the attention of your customers. 


CLOSING DATE: August 10, 1961 PUBLISHED: September 1, 196] 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES A Chilton Publication 


56th & Chestnut Streets, Phila. 39, Pa. 
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